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BRITAIN  ESTRANGES  AMERICA. 


ENGLAND  AS   IT  WAS   IN    1768. 
1763. 

Of  the  wise  and  happy  people  of  Great  Britain  the  domes- 
tic character  was  marked  bj  moderation,  and,  like  ila  tem- 
perate clime,  would  sustain  no  extremes.  The  island  rose 
before  the  philosophers  as  the  esjlum  of  independent  thought, 
and  upon  tiie  nations  as  the  home  of  revolntion  where  lib- 
erty emanated  from  discord  and  sedition.  In  tlie  atmosphere 
of  England,  Voltaire  ripened  the  Bpecnlatire  views  which  he 
pnbUshed  as  "  English  Letters ; "  there  Montcsquien  sketched  a 
gOTcmment  which  shonld  make  liberty  its  end ;  and  from  Eng^ 
lish  writings  and  example  Konssoan  drew  the  idea  of  a  social 
compact  Every  Englishman  discossed  pnblie  affairs;  busy 
politicianB  thronged  the  coSee-hooses ;  petitions  were  sent  to 
parliament  from  popnlar  assemblies ;  cities,  boronghs,  and  conn- 
ties  framed  addresses  to  the  king :  and  yet  sach  was  the  sta- 
bility of  the  institntions  of  England  amid  the  factions  con- 
flicts of  parties,  snch  her  loyalty  to  law  even  in  her  change  of 
dynasties,  snch  her  self-control  while  resisting  power,  ench  the 
fixedness  of  purpose  lying  beneath  the  restless  enterprise  of 
her  intelligence,  that  ^e  ideas  which  were  preparing  radical 
changes  in  the  social  system  of  other  monarchies  held  their 
oonree  harmlessly  within  her  borders,  as  winds  playing  capri- 
cionsly  ronnd  some  ancient  stmctare  whose  massive  bnttresses 
tranqoilly  bear  np  its  roof  and  towers,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires. 
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The  Catholic  kingdoms  sanctified  the  Idngly  power  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  church ;  Prussia  was  as  yet  the  only  great 
modem  instance  of  a  monarchical  state  resting  on  an  army ; 
England  limited  her  monarchy  by  law.  Her  constitution  was 
venerable  from  its  antiquity.  Some  traced  it  to  Magna  Charta, 
some  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  some  to  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many, where  acts  of  legislation  were  debated  and  assented  to 
by  tlie  people  and  by  the  nobles ;  but  it  was  at  the  revolution 
of  1688  that  the  legislature  definitively  assumed  the  sovereignty 
by  dismissing  a  monarch  from  the  kingdom.  The  prince  might 
no  more  oppose  "  his  unbounded  prerogatives,"  such  are  the 
words  of  Himie,  "  to  that  noble  liberty,  that  sweet  equality, 
and  that  happy  security,  by  which  the  English  are  at  present 
distinguished  above  aU  nations  in  the  universe."  The  new  dy- 
nasty  had  consented  to  wear  the  crown  in  conformity  to  a  stat- 
ute, so  that  its  title  was  safe  only  with  the  constitution.  The 
framework  of  government  had  for  its  direct  end  not  the  power 
of  its  chief,  but  personal  liberty  and  the  security  of  property. 
The  restrictions,  which  were  followed  by  these  happy  results, 
had  been  imposed  and  maintained  under  the  lead  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  whom  the  people,  in  its  gratitude  for  a  bulwark  against 
arbitrary  power  and  its  sense  of  inability  itself  to  reform  the 
administration,  had  likewise  capitulated ;  so  that  England  was 
become  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  a  king  as  the  emblem  of 
a  permanent  executive. 

In  England  there  was  an  established  church ;  but  its  hie- 
rarchy had  no  independent  existence ;  and  its  connection  with 
the  state  was  purchased  by  its  subordination.  None  but  con- 
formists could  hold  office ;  in  return,  the  church,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  a  civil  establishment,  was  the  creature  of  parliament ; 
a  statute  prescribed  the  articles  of  its  creed,  as  well  as  its 
book  of  prayer ;  it  was  not  even  intrusted  with  a  co-ordinate 
power  to  reform  its  own  abuses ;  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
have  been  crushed  as  a  movement  of  usurpers.  Convocations 
were  infrequent ;  and,  if  laymen  were  not  called  to  them,  it 
was  because  the  assembly  was  merely  formal  Through  par- 
liament, the  laity  amended  and  regulated  the  church.  The 
bishops  were  still  elected  by  a  chapter  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
privilege  existed  only  in  appearance ;  the  crown,  which  gave 
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leave  to  elect,  named  the  perBon  to  be  chosen,  and  deference  to 
its  nomination  was  enforced  b;  the  penalties  of  a  pnemunire. 

The  laity,  too,  had  deatroyed  the  convents  and  monasteriee 
which,  onder  other  social  forms,  had  been  the  schools,  the  poor- 
honses,  and  the  boetleries  of  the  land ;  and  all  the  way  from 
Netley  Abbey  to  the  rocky  shores  of  Nortbnmberland,  and 
even  to  the  remote  loneliness  of  lona,  the  comitry  was  strewn 
with  the  broken  archea  and  mined  towers  and  tottering  col- 
nmns  of  boildings,  which  once  rose  in  snch  numbers  and  snch 
beauty  of  arcbitectnre  that  they  seemed  like  a  concert  of  voices 
fihantjng  a  perpetnal  hynin  of  praise.  Moreover,  the  property 
of  the  chnrch,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  monasteries 
that  undertook  the  performance  of  the  parochial  offices,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  impropriators ;  so  that  funds  set  apart 
for  charity,  instmction,  and  worship  were  become  the  plunder 
of  laymen,  who  seized  the  great  tithes  and  left  but  a  pittance 
to  their  vicars. 

The  purity  of  spiritual  influence  was  tarnished  by  this  strict 
snbordination  to  the  temporal  power.  The  clergy  had  never 
slept  BO  soundly  over  the  traditions  of  their  religion ;  and  the 
dean  and  chapter,  at  their  cathedral  stalls,  seemed  like  stran- 
gers lost  among  the  shrines  and  groined  aisles  and  light  col- 
umns of  stone,  which  the  fervid  genins  of  men  of  a  diSerent 
age  bad  fashioned. 

The  clergy  were  Protestant,  and  married.  Their  groat 
dignitaries  dwelt  in  palaces,  and  no  longer  used  their  reve- 
nues to  renew  cathedrals,  or  beautify  chapels,  or  build  new 
churches,  or  endow  schools.  In  the  bouse  of  lords,  the  church 
had  its  representative  scats  among  the  barons,  and  never  came 
in  conflict  with  the  aristocracy  with  which  its  interests  were 
identifled. 

The  hereditary  right  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  of 
lords  was  such  a  privilege  as  must,  in  itself,  always  be  hateful 
to  a  free  people,  and  always  be  in  danger;  but  as  yet  there  was 
no  straggle  to  be  rid  of  it.  The  reverence  for  its  antiquity 
was  enhanced  by  pleasing  historical  associations.  But  for  the 
aid  of  the  barons.  Magna  Charta  would  not  have  been  attained ; 
and,  but  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  revolution  of  1688 
wonid  not  have  succeeded.     A  sentiment  of  gratitude  was 
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therefore  blended  in  the  popular  mind  with  submission  to 
rank. 

Besides,  nobility  was  not  a  caste,  but  rather  an  office,  per- 
sonal and  transmissible  to  but  one.  "  The  insolent  prerogative 
of  primogeniture"  was  made  most  conspicuous  in  the  bosom 
of  the  families  which  it  kept  up ;  their  younger  members 
placed  their  pride  in  upholding  a  system  which  left  them  de- 
pendent or  destitute.  They  revered  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  by  their  submission  taught  the  people  to  do  so.  Even  the 
mother  who  might  survive  her  husband,  after  following  hiTu 
to  his  tomb  in  the  old  manorial  church,  returned  no  more  to 
the  ancestral  mansion,  but  vacated  it  for  the  heir. 

The  daughters  of  the  nobility  were  left  poor,  and  most  of 
them  necessarily  remained  unmarried,  or  wedded  persons  of 
inferior  birth.  The  younger  sons  became  commoners;  and, 
though  they  were  in  some  measure  objects  of  jealousy,  because 
tliey  used  their  relationship  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
benefits  of  the  public  patronage,  yet,  as  they  really  were  com- 
moners, they  kept  up  an  intimate  sympathy  between  classes. 
Besides,  the  road  to  the  peerage,  as  all  knew,  lay  open  to  all. 
It  was  a  body  constantly  invigorated  by  recruits  from  the  bar 
and  the  house  of  commons.  Had  it  been  left  to  itself,  it 
would  have  perished  long  before.  Once,  having  the  gentle 
Addison  for  a  supporter  of  the  measure,  it  voted  itself  to  be  a 
close  order,  but  was  saved  by  the  house  of  commons  from 
consmnmating  its  selfish  purpose,  where  success  would  have 
prepared  its  ruin.  Thus  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  doubly  connected  with  the  people ;  the  larger  part  of 
its  sons  and  daughters  descended  to  the  station  of  commoners, 
and  commoners  were  at  all  times  making  their  way  to  its  hon- 
ors. In  no  country  was  rank  so  privileged  or  were  classes  so 
intermingled. 

The  peers,  too,  were,  like  all  others,  amenable  to  the  law ; 
and,  though  the  system  of  finance  bore  evidence  of  their  con- 
trolling influence  in  legislation,  yet  their  houses,  lands,  and 
property  were  not  exempt  from  taxation.  The  provisions  of 
law  were  certainly  most  unequal,  yet,  such  as  they  were,  they 
applied  indiscriminately  to  alL 

The  house  of  commons  represented  the  land  of  England, 
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but  not  her  men.  No  one  but  a  landholder  was  •^^ualified  to  be 
elected  into  that  body ;  and  most  of  thoee  who  were  choeen 
were  eciouB  of  the  great  familieB.  Sons  of  peers,  even  the 
eldest  son  while  his  father  lived,  could  sit  in  the  honse  of 
conunons ;  and  there  might  be,  and  nsnaUj  were,  many  mem- 
bers of  one  name. 

The  elective  franchise  was  itself  a  privilege,  and  depended 
on  capricious  charters  or  immemorial  custom  rather  than  on 
reason.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  of 
whom  the  honse  of  commons  then  consisted,  the  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  elected  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  as  knights  of  the  shires.  These  owed  their  election  to  the 
good-will  of  the  owners  of  great  estates  in  the  respective 
counties ;  for  the  tenant  used  to  vote  as  his  landlord  directed, 
and  could  be  compelled  to  do  so,  for  the  vote  was  given  by 
word  of  mouth  or  a  show  of  hands.  The  representatives  of 
the  counties  were,  as  a  class,  country  gentlemen,  independent 
of  the  court.  They  were  comparatively  free  from  corruption, 
and  some  of  them  fervidly  devoted  to  English  liberty. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members, 
"citizens  and  burgesses,"  were  arbitrarily  distributed  among 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  Tiith  little  regard  to  wealth  or 
popnlation.  Old  Sarum,  where  there  was  not  so  much  as  the 
ruins  of  a  town  and  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep-cot,  or 
more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd,  sent  as  many  representatives 
to  the  assembly  of  law-makers  as  the  large,  rich,  and  populous 
connty  of  York.  The  lord  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in 
the  Ide  of  Wight,  named  two  members,  while  Bristol  elected 
no  more ;  the  populous  capital  of  Scotland,  but  one ;  and 
Manchester,  none.  Two  hnndred  and  fifty-four  members  had 
SQch  small  constitaenciee  that  about  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  votes  sufficed  to  choose  them ;  fifty-six 
were  elected  by  so  few  that,  had  the  districts  been  equally  di- 
vided, six  and  a  half  votes  would  have  sufficed  for  each  mem- 
ber. In  an  island  coanting  more  than  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions  of  people  and  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  matnre 
men,  no  one  could  pretend  that  it  required  more  than  ten 
thousand  voters  to  elect  the  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  bat,  in  fact,  it  required  the  consent  of  a  far  less  number. 
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don,  \Vestmmster,  aud  Brifitol,  and  perhaps  a  few  more 
larger  places,  made  indepeudent  eelections;   bnt  the 

15  were  nearly  all  dependent  on  some  great  proprietor 

16  crown.     The  burgage  tenures  belonged  to  men  of 
;  and,  afi  the  elective  power  attached  to  borongh  hotises, 
tier  of   those  houses  coold  compel  their  occupants  to 
horn  ho  pleased.     The  majority  of  the  members  were 
command  their  own  election ;  sat  in  parliament  for  life, 
iturbed  as  the  peers ;  and  bequeathed  to  their  children 
pertj  and  influence  which  secui-ed  their  seats.     The 
imes,  from  the  same  places,  occur  m  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
om  one  generation  to  another. 

excluoivo  character  of  the  representative  bodj  was 
:ed  by  the  prohibition  of  the  publication  of  the  de- 
nd  by  the  rule  of  conducting  important  bueinesa  with 
doors.  Power  was  with  the  few :  the  people  was 
ed  up  in  the  lords  and  commons. 

members  of  the  parliament  of  those  days  never  in- 
in  abstract  reasoning,  and  cared  little  for  general  ideas. 
s  aud  philosophy  from  their  hps  would  have  been  ridi- 
r  neglected ;  for  them  the  applause  at  St.  Stephen's 
i  more  than  the  approval  of  posterity,  more  than  the 
F  God  in  the  soul.     They  pleaded  before  that  tribunal, 
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the  coaseat  of  the  people  hj  their  tepreeentatiTes.  It  main- 
tained the  sapreinacj'  of  the  civil  power  hy  making  the  grants 
for  the  armj  and  navy  annoal,  limiting  the  nnmber  of  troops 
that  might  be  kept  np,  and  leaving  the  mutiny  bill  to  expire 
ODce  a  year.  All  appropriations,  except  the  civil  list  for  main- 
teining  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  it  made  specific  and  only  for 
the  year.  As  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation,  it  examined  how 
the  laws  were  executed,  and  was  armed  with  the  office  of  im- 
peachment. By  its  control  of  the  revenue,  it  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  administration  ttiat  it  could  force  the  king  to 
accept,  as  advisere  and  niiniBters,  even  men  who  had  most 
offended  him. 

The  same  character  of  aristocracy  was  imprinted  on  the  ad- 
miniBtration.  The  king  reigned,  but,  by  the  theory  of  the  eon- 
etitntion,  was  not  to  govern.  He  appeared  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil on  occasions  of  state ;  but  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  of  the 
English  monarchs  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords, 
or  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  ministry.  In  the  cabinet,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  aristocracy,  every  question  was  pot  to 
vote ;  and,  after  the  vote,  the  dissentients  must  hush  their  in- 
dividual opinions,  and  present  the  appearance  of  unanimity. 
Add  to  this  that  the  public  offices  were  engrossed  by  a  small 
group  of  families,  that  favor  dictated  appointments  of  bishops, 
of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  still  more  in  the  army  in  which 
even  boys  at  school  held  commissions,  so  that  the  higher  class 
of  England  absorbed  all  the  functions  of  administration,  and 
its  cabals  were  more  respected  than  majesty  itself. 

Yet,  even  here,  "the  great,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
reined  in.  Every  man  claimed  a  right  to  ait  in  judgment  on 
the  administration ;  and  the  mighty  power  of  pubUc  opinion, 
embodied  in  a  free  press,  pervaded,  checked,  and,  in  liie  last 
resort,  nearly  governed  the  whole. 

Nor  must  he  who  will  nnderetand  the  English  institutions 
leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which 
had  sprung  from  the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Lit^ 
erature  had  been  left  to  develop  itself.  William  of  Orange 
was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
no  English ;  the  second,  not  much.  Devotedness  to  the  mon- 
arch is  not  impressed  on  English  literature. 
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Jier  the  earlier  nor  the  later  literature  put  itself  at  war 
country  or  ite  classes.  The  inmost  character  of  the 
I  mind,  in  the  various  epochs  of  its  liistory,  was  im- 
■on  its  poetry.  Chaucer,  a  man  of  a  most  eomprehen- 
,  hving  in  the  days  when  friars  were  aa  thick  aa 
Ji  the  snnbeam,  when  the  land,  according  to  its  legends, 
llfilled  of  faerie,"  and  the  elf-queen  with  her  jolly  eom- 
luced  in  many  a  green  mead,  recalls  the  manners  and 
I  the  chivali^'  and  thought  that  beguiled  tlie  pilgrim- 
I  lent  a  charm  to  the  hospitality  of  CathoHc  England. 
I  clothed  in  allegory  the  purity  of  tlie  reformed  religion 
lie  lion  of  England  defended  against  the  false  arts  of 
I  Shakespeare,  "great  heir  of  fame" — rising  at  the  in- 
moraent  of  the  victory  of  English  nationality  and  Prot^ 
liberty,  master  of  every  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  hu- 
.,  and  knowing  all  that  can  become  the  cottage  or  the 
Jhe  town  or  the  fields  and  forests,  the  camp  or  the  lian- 
|-hall ;  ever  reverent  to  the  voice  of  religion  in  the  soul ; 
telling  by  his  tnie  delineations  of  character  a  venera- 
1  love  for  the  laws  of  morality — unfolded  the  panorama 
1  history,  and  embodied  in  "easy  numbers"  wliat^ 
rise  and  lovely  and  observable  in  English  manners  and 
tilton,  with  heroic  greatness  of  mind,  was  the  sublime 
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the  maae  of  the  nation,  or  raised  vague  desiree  of  revolatioii. 
It  kept,  rather,  what  was  held  to  be  tiie  best  company.  It  en- 
tered the  palaee  doling  the  licentiousnesB  of  the  two  f  onuer 
reigns ;  and,  thongh  the  court  was  now  become  decorous  and 
devout,  the  nobility,  and  those  who  in  that  day  were  called 
"the  great," affected  free-thinking, and  laughed  at  the  evidence 
of  piety  in  any  one  of  their  order.  But  the  epiiit  of  the  peo- 
ple rebelled  against  materialism ;  if  worship,  as  condacted  in 
the  parish  chnrch,  had  no  attractive  warmth,  they  gathered 
ronnd  the  preacher  in  the  fields,  eager  to  be  assored  that  they 
bad  within  themselves  a  epiritnal  nature  and  a  warrant  for  their 
belief  in  immortality ;  yet,  onder  the  moderating  influence  of 
Wesley,  combining  a  fervid  reform  in  religion  with  unques- 
tioning deference  to  authority  in  the  state. 

English  metaphysical  philosophy  itself  bore  a  character  of 
moderation  analogouB  to  English  institutions.  In  disregard  to 
die  traditions  of  the  Catholic  church,  Locke  had  denied  that 
taught  implies  an  immaterial  substance;  and  Hartley  and 
Priestley  asserted  that  the  soul  was  but  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but 
the  more  genial  Berkeley,  armed  with  "  eveiy  virtue,"  insisted 
rather  on  the  certain  existence  of  the  intellectual  world  alone, 
while,  from  the  bench  of  English  bishops,  Butler  pressed  the 
analogies  of  the  material  creation  itself  into  the  service  of  spir- 
itual life.  If  Hnme  embodied  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
materialist  philosophy  in  the  most  skilfully  constructed  system 
of  idealism  which  the  world  had  ever  known,  his  own  country- 
man, Keid,  in  works  worthy  to  teach  the  youth  of  a  republic, 
illustrated  the  active  powers  of  man  and  the  reality  of  right ; 
Adam  Smith  found  a  criterion  of  duty  in  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  mankind ;  and  the  English  dissenter,  Price,  enforced 
the  eternal,  necessary,  and  unchanging  distinctions  of  morality. 
So  philosophic  freedom  in  Britain  rebuked  its  own  excesses, 
and,  self-balanced  and  self-restrained,  never  sought  to  throw 
down  the  august  fabric  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  stood 
before  Europe  as  the  citadel  of  liberty. 

The  blended  respect  for  aristocracy  and  for  popular  rights 
was  impressed  upon  the  courts  of  law.  They  were  charged 
with  the  protection  of  every  individual  without  distinction, 
Becnring  to  the  accused  a  trifd  by  sworn  men^  who  were  taken 
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ong  Ilia  peers  and  held  their  office  for  but  one  ehort 

service.     And  eeiiecially  tlie  judges  watched  over  the 
liberty  of  every  Englishman,  with  power  on  the  in- 
set free  any  one  illegally  imprisoned,  even  though  in 
by  the  king's  express  command, 
lie  same  time,  the  judiciary,  with  a  reputation  for  im- 

nd  by  its  constitution  the  associate  and  the  support  of 
ae   of    lords.     "Westminster   Hall,    which    had   stood 
many  revolutions  and  dynasties,  and  was  become  ven- 
rom  an  unchanged  existence  of  live  hundred  years, 
tiret  officer  in  one  of  its  courts,  from  however  humble 
I  he  migiit  have  sprung,  to  take  precedence  of  the  no- 
"  the  realm,  and   preside   in   the  chaml)er  of  peers, 
inch  of  the  legislature  derived  an  increase  of  its  dig- 
rn  the  great  lawyers  whom  the  crown,  from  time  to 
s  accustomed  to  ennoble ;  and,  moreover,  it  formed  of 
lart  of  the  judicial  system.     The  house  of  commons, 
lembers,  from  then-  frequent  elections,  best  knew  tha 
)f  the  people,  possessed  exclusively  the  right  to  origi- 
B6  of  supply ;  but  the  final  judgment  on  all  questionfl 
jspecting  property  rested  with  the  house  of  lords, 
same  east  of  aristocracy,  intermingled  with  popularity. 
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toeracy.  The  sweUing  expenseB  of  the  government  increafied 
its  dependence  on  the  moDeyed  clasB,  and  the  leading  minifiter 
needed  the  confidence  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the  country  and 
the  conit.  Besides,  it  was  not  nnconunon  to  see  a  wealthy 
dtizen  toiling  to  amass  yet  greater  wealth,  that  he  might  par- 
chase  land  and  found  a  family ;  or  giving  his  richly  dowered 
danghter  in  maniage  to  a  peer.  The  members  of  the  legisln- 
tiue  listened  readily  to  the  petitions  of  the  merchants,  who, 
in  their  turn,  rebelled  against  the  necessity  of  intmsting 
the  protection  of  their  inteieste  to  members  of  the  aristocratic 
organization  as  little  as  tliey  did  at  the  employment  of  bar- 
risters in  the  halls  of  jnstice. 

Bnt,  if  aristocracy  was  not  exelnded  from  towns,  it  per- 
vaded the  whole  mral  life  of  England.  The  chmate  was  not 
only  softened  by  the  milder  atmosphere  that  belongs  to  the 
western  side  of  masses  of  land,  bnt  was  further  modified  by 
the  proximity  of  every  part  of  it  to  the  sea.  It  knew  neither 
long-continning  heat  nor  cold,  and  was  more  friendly  to  daily 
employment  without  doors  throughout  the  whole  year,  than 
any  in  Europe.  The  island  was  "  a  little  world  "  of  its  own,  with 
a  "  happy  breed  of  men  "  for  its  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Norman  was  intermixed  with  the  gentler  qualities 
of  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  just  as  nails  are  rubbed  into  steel  to 
harden  the  Bamascns  blade.  They  loved  country  life,  of  which 
the  mildness  of  the  cUme  increased  the  charms,  since  eveiy 
grass  and  flower  and  tree  that  had  its  home  between  the  remote 
Korth  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  tropics  would  Uve  abroad, 
and  except  those  only  which  need  a  hot  sun  to  unfold  their 
bloom,  or  fix  their  aroma,  or  ripen  their  fruit,  would  thrive  in 
perfection ;  so  that  no  re^on  could  show  such  a  varied  wood. 
The  moisture  of  the  sky  favored  a  soil  not  naturally  rich,  and 
dothed  the  earth  in  perpetual  verdure.  Nature  had  its  attrac- 
tions even  in  winter.  The  ancient  trees  were  stripped  indeed 
of  their  fohage,  so  that  they  showed  more  clearly  their  fine 
proportions  and  the  undisturbed  nests  of  the  noisy  rooks  among 
their  boughs ;  but  the  air  was  so  mild  that  fiocks  and  herds  still 
grazed  on  the  freshly  springing  herbage,  and  the  deer  fonnd 
shelter  enough  by  cronching  among  the  fern ;  the  smoothly 
shaven,  grassy  walk  was  soft  and  yielding  nnder  the  foot ;  nor 
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was  there  a  month  in  the  year  in  which  the  plough  was  idle. 
The  large  landed  proprietors  dwelt  often  in  houses  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  the  times  when  England  was  gemmed 
all  over  with  delicate  and  solid  structures  of  Gothic  art. 
Estates  were  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches,  counties 
by  the  same  lanes,  as  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and 
water-wheels  revolved  to  grind  com  just  where  they  had  been 
doing  so  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years.  Hospitality  had  its 
traditions,  and  for  untold  centuries  Christmas  had  been  the 
most  joyous  of  the  seasons. 

The  aristocratic  system  was  so  completely  the  ruling  ele- 
ment in  English  history  and  English  life,  especially  in  the 
country,  that  it  seemed  the  most  natural  organization  of  soci- 
ety, and  was  even  endeared  to  the  dependent  people.  Hence 
the  manners  of  the  aristocracy,  without  haughtiness  or  arro- 
gance, implied  rather  than  expressed  the  consciousness  of  un- 
disputed rank. 

Yet  the  privileged  class  carried  their  watchfulness  over 
their  rural  pleasures  and  interests  to  an  extreme.  The  life  of 
the  farmer  from  generation  to  generation  was  but  "  an  equal 
conflict  between  industry  and  want ; "  and  the  laboring  poor 
"  with  all  their  thrift  did  not  thrive,"  with  all  their  ingenious 
parsimony  could  barely  live  without  extorting  alms.  The 
game  laws,  parcelling  out  among  the  large  proprietors  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  hunting,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
king  as  too  grievous  a  prerogative,  were  maintained  with  re- 
lentless severity ;  and  to  steal  or  even  to  hamstring  a  sheep 
was  as  much  punished  by  death  as  murder  or  treason.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  II.,  sixty-three  new  capital  offences 
had  been  added  to  the  criminal  laws,  and  five  new  ones,  on 
the  average,  continued  to  be  discovered  annually ;  so  that  the 
criminal  code  of  England,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
gentry,  was  written  in  blood. 

But  this  cruelty,  while  it  encouraged  and  hardened  offend- 
ers, did  not  revolt  the  submissiveness  of  the  rural  population. 
The  tenantry,  holding  lands  at  a  moderate  rent,  for  the  most 
part  without  permanent  leases,  transmitting  the  occupation  of 
them  from  father  to  son  through  many  generations,  clung  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  as  ivy  to  massive  old  walls.    They  loved 
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to  live  in  bis  light,  to  lean  on  his  snpport,  to  gather  rotmd 
him  with  affectionate  deference,  and,  by  faithfnl  attachment, 
to  win  hlB  Bjonpathj  and  care,  happj  when  he  was  each  a  one 
as  merited  their  love.  They  canght  refinement  of  their  snpe- 
riors,  BO  that  their  cottages  were  carefully  neat,  with  roses  and 
honeyBaokles  clambering  to  their  roofs.  They  cultivated  the 
soil  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the  chorch  round  which  reposed 
the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  for  almost  a  thousand  years.  The 
island  was  mapped  out  into  territorial  parishes,  as  well  as  into 
ooonties ;  and  the  affairs  of  local  interest,  the  assessment  of 
rates,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  roads,  were  intrusted  to 
elected  vestries  or  magistrates,  with  little  interference  from 
the  central  government.  The  resident  magistrates  were  nnpaid, 
being  taken  from  among  the  landed  gentry;  and  the  local 
a&irs  of  the  county  and  all  criminal  prosecntionB  of  no  on- 
common  importance  were  settled  by  them  in  a  body  at  quar- 
terly seasions,  where  a  kind-hearted  landlord  often  presided,  to 
appall  the  convict  by  the  earnestness  of  his  rebuke  and  then 
to  show  him  mercy  by  a  lenient  sentence.  All  judgments  were 
controlled  by  fixed  law ;  and,  at  the  assizes,  no  sentence  could 
be  pronounced  against  the  accused  but  by  the  consent  of  im- 
partial men  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  climate,  so  inviting  to  mral  life,  was  benign  to  indus- 
try of  all  sorts.  It  might  seem  that  the  population  engaged  in 
manufactures  woiUd  have  constitnted  a  separate  element  not 
included  within  the  aristocratic  system,  but  the  great  manufao- 
tore  of  the  material  not  produced  at  home  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  weaver  toiled  in  his  own  cottage,  and  the  thread 
which  he  used  was  with  difficulty  supplied  to  him  sufficiently 
by  the  spinners  at  the  wheel  of  his  own  family  and  among  his 
neighbors.  Men  had  not  as  yet  learned  by  machinery  to  pro- 
duce, continuously  and  uniformly,  from  the  down  of  cotton, 
the  porous  cords  of  parallel  filaments ;  to  attenuate  them  by 
gently  drawing  them  out ;  to  twist  and  extend  the  tlireads ;  and 
to  wind  them  regularly  on  pins  of  wood  as  fast  as  they  are  spun. 
In  1763,  the  inconsiderable  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, transported  from  place  to  place  on  pack-horses,  did  not 
form  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  production  of  ninety  years 
later,  and  were  poUticaUy  of  no  importance.    Not  yet  had  art 
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lore  than  begin  the  constrnction  of  cliannels  for  still- 
lavigation  ;  not  yet  had  Wedgwood  fully  eaeceeded  in 
ig,  annually,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  clay  and 
to  brilliimtly  glazed  and  durable  ware,  capable  of  sne- 

heat,  cheap  in  price,  and  beautiful  and  convenient  in 
not  yet  had  the   mechanics,  after  using  up   forests, 

familiarly  to  smelt  iron  with  pit  coal,  or  to  drive  ma- 

by  steam. 

the  great  artificers  of  England  in  iron  and  clay  adopt 
as  their  patron  ;  let  the  cotton-epinners,  deriving  their 
iterial  from  abroad,  perfect  their  manufacture  by  in- 

plebcian  genius,  and  so  prosper  as  to  gather  around 
ills  a  crowded  population — and  there  will  then  exist  a 
111  and  opulent  and  numerous  class,  emanciiiated  from 
;itic  influence,  thriving  outside  of  the  old  society  of 
J.  But  at  that  time  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  cher- 
i  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It  had  grown  with  the  growth 
olth  of  England,  and  flourished  in  every  part  of  the 

at  Kiddernimster  and  Wilton  and  Norwich,  not  lees 

the  West  Kiding  of  York.  It  had  been  privileged  by 
tepben  and  regulated  by  the  lion-hearted  Richard.  Its 
on  was  as  much  a  part  of  tlie  statute-book  as  the  game 
id  was  older  than  Magna  Charta.     To  foster  it  was  a 
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revolationB  and  saddeD  changes  io  the  state.  The  laws  reigned, 
and  not  men ;  and  the  laws  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries, 
yielding  to  amendment  only  by  the  gnidaal  method  of  nature, 
as  opinions  exercising  leas  instant  inflnence  slowly  infused 
tliemselTee  through  the  public  mind  into  legislation :  so  that 
the  constitution  of  England,  though  like  all  things  else  per- 
petually changing,  changed  like  the  style  of  architecture  along 
the  aisles  of  its  own  cathedrals,  where  the  ponderous  severity 
of  the  Norman  age  melts  in  the  next  almost  imperceptibly  into 
a  more  genial  and  lighter  style. 

With  all  the  defects  which  remained  in  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  the  English  felt  that  they  were  great  not  by  re- 
straining laws,  not  by  monopoly.  Liberty  and  industry  gare 
them  their  nationality  and  greatness.  English  statesmen,  going 
from  the  classical  schools  to  the  nniversities,  brought  up  in  a 
narrow  circle  of  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  wherever 
they  travelled,  were  environed  by  an  English  atmosphere. 
They  saw  the  world  abroad  as  if  to  perceive  how  inferior  it 
was  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  went  yonng  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  were  so  bhnded  by  love  and  admiration  of 
their  own  country  that  they  thought  nothing  blameworthy 
which  promoted  its  gtory,  its  power,  or  its  welfare.  They 
looked  out  npon  the  surrounding  sea  as  their  wall  of  defence, 
and  the  great  deep  seemed  to  them  their  inheritance,  inviting 
them  everywhere  to  enter  upon  it  as  their  rightful  domain. 
They  gazed  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  and,  not  content  with  their 
own  colonies,  they  counted  themselves  defrauded  of  their  due 
as  the  Bole  representatives  of  liberty,  so  long  as  Spain  should 
hold  exclusively  such  boundless  empires.  The  house  of  Bour- 
bon might  be  struck  at  wherever  it  should  rear  its  head.  To 
promote  British  interests  and  command  the  applause  of  the 
British  senate,  they  were  ready  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
other  countries,  and  even  on  the  essential  liberties  of  the  out- 
lying dominions  of  the  crown. 
VOL.  m.— 2 
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cnAPTER  n. 

ENGLAND   ABD   ITS   DEPENDENCIEe.      IHELAND. 

1763. 

ngland  was  one  united  nation,  with  its  landed  aris- 

8  the  nihng  power.     The  separate  character  and  influ- 

I  each  of  the  great  component  parts  of  English  society 

L  the  British  dominions  outside  of  Great 


I  the  wrecks  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  a 
iHzing  company  of  English  merchants  had  gained  do- 
1  the   East,  with  factories,  euhject   provinces,  and 
■al  revenues  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  Carnatic, 
1  the  Ganges.     They  looked  upon  the  East  India  coin- 
France  as  hopelessly  ruined ;    and,  as  they  pushed 
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deep  and  safe  harborB.  The  limestoae  plains  onder  the  clondy 
B^  are  matted  'irith  graseee  whose  verdure  viee  with  the 
emerald. 

Centoriea  before  the  Christian  era  the  beautiful  re^on  bad 
been  occnpied  by  men  of  the  same  Celtic  tribe  which  colonized 
the  Scottish  highlands.  The  Normans,  who  in  the  eighth 
centniy  planted  commercial  towns  on  its  coast,  were  too  few 
to  maintain  separate  mimicipalities.  The  old  inhabitants  had 
been  converted  to  Ohristiamty  by  apostles  of  the  purest  fame, 
and  the  land  abounded  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  in  a  learned, 
liberal,  and  numerous  clergy.  Their  civil  government  was  an 
aristocratic  confederacy  of  septs,  or  families  with  chiefs  ;  and 
the  remote  land  seemed  Bet  apart  by  nature  as  the  abode  of  an 
opulent,  united,  and  happy  people. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  in  his  name, 
English  barons  and  adventurers  invaded  Ireland  ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its  soil  was  parcelled  out 
among  ten  English  families. 

As  the  occupation  became  confirmed,  the  Engliiih  system  of 
laws  was  continued  to  the  English  colonists  living  within  the 
pale  which  comprised  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth, 
Meath,  and  Eildare.  In  the  Irish  parliament,  framed  ostensi- 
bly after  the  model  of  the  English  constitntion,  no  Irishman 
could  hold  a  seat :  it  represented  the  intruders  only,  who  had 
come  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  the  natives,  now 
quarrelling  among  themselves  about  the  spoils,  now  rebelling 
against  England,  but  always  united  against  the  Irish. 

When  Magna  Charta  was  granted  at  Runnymede,it  became 
the  possession  and  birtliright  of  the  Norman  inhabitants  of 
Ireland ;  but  to  the  "  mere  Irish "  its  benefits  were  not  ex- 
tended, except  by  special  charters  of  enfranchisement  or  deni- 
zation, of  which  the  sale  furnished  a  means  of  exaction. 

The  oligarchy  of  conquerors,  in  the  process  of  time,  began 
to  amalgamate  with  the  Irish ;  they  had  the  same  religion ; 
they  inclined  to  adopt  their  language,  dress,  and  manners,  and 
to  speak  for  the  rights  of  Ireland  more  warmly  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  To  counteract  this  tendency  of  "  the  degenerate 
English,"  laws  were  enacted  so  that  the  Anglo-Irish  could  not 
iutermany  with  the  Celts,  nor  permit  them  to  graze  their 
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or  present  them  to  benefices,  nor  receive  them  into  re- 
houses, nor  entertain  tbeir  bards.     The  "  mere  Irish  " 
nsidered  as  out  of  the  king's  allegiance ;  in  war,  they 
counted  rebela ;  in  peace,  the  statute-bool^  called  them 
lemies;  and  to  kill  one  of  them  wad  adjudged  no 

ing  the  long  civil  wars  in  England,  English  power  de- 
n  Ireland.  To  pceorer  its  subordination,  in  the  year 
le  tenth  after  the  union  of  the  Roses,  the  famous  etat^ 
3rogheda,  known  as  Foyuing's  Law,  from  the  name  of 

deputy  who  obtained  its  enactment,  reserved  the  initi- 

legislation  to  the  cro\Fn  of  England.  No  parliament 
roui  that  time  "  be  bolden  in  Ireland  till  the  king's 
nt  should  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
I,  the  causes  and  considerations  and  all  such  a^ts  as  it 

to  tbem  ought  to  be  passed  thereon,  and  such  he  af- 
}y  the  king  and  liis  council,  and  his  license  to  enmrnon 
[ueut  ho  obtained."  This  remained  the  rule  of  Irish 
[jnts,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  began 
ferred  to  in  England  as  a  good  precedent  for  America. 

change  in  the  relations  of  England  to  the  see  of  Home, 
:ime  of  the  reform,  served  to  amalgamate  the  Celtic 
id  tlie  Anglo-Xonnan  Irish  who  adhered  to  their  an- 
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Tbe  churcliefi  went  to  rain ;  the  benefices  fell  to  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  foreigners  and  heretics,  and  who  had  no 
care  for  the  natives  but  to  compel  them  to  pay  tithes.  The 
inferior  clergy  were  men  of  no  parts  or  erudition,  and  were  as 
immoral  as  thej  were  illiterate.  Ko  pains  were  taken  to  make 
converts,  except  by  penal  laws;  and  the  Norman-Irish  and 
Celtic-Irish  were  drawn  nearer  to  one  another  by  common  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  by  a  common  faith ;  for  "  the  people  of  that 
coontry^s  birth,  of  all  degrees,  were  papists,  body  and  sonl," 

The  Anglican  church  in  Ireland  represented  the  English 
interest.  Wild  and  incoherent  attempts  at  self-defence  against 
relentless  oppression  were  followed  by  the  desolation  of  large 
tracts  of  country,  new  confiscations  of  land,  and  a  new  colonial 
garrison  in  the  train  of  the  English  army.  Even  the  use  of 
parhaments  was  suspended  for  seven-and-twenty  years. 

The  accession  of  James  I.,  with  the  counsels  of  Bacon, 
seemed  to  promise  Ireland  some  alleviation  of  ita  woes,  for 
the  pale  was  broken  down;  and  when  the  king,  after  the 
long  interval,  convened  a  parliament,  it  stood  for  the  whole 
island-  But  the  law  tolerated  only  the  Protestant  worship; 
and,  when  colonies  were  planted  on  lands  of  six  counties 
in  Ulster  escheated  to  the  crown,  the  planters  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland,  than  whom  none  more  deeply 
hated  the  Catholic  religion.  The  war  of  cliieane  succeeded  to 
the  war  of  arms  and  hostile  statutes.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
wronged  conscience ;  soldiers  practiced  extortions ;  the  civil 
conrts  took  away  lands.  Instead  of  adventurers  despoiling  the 
old  inhabitants  by  the  sword,  there  came  up  discoverers,  who 
made  a  scandaloos  traffic  of  pleading  the  king's  title  against 
the  possessors  of  estates  to  force  them  to  grievous  compositions, 
or  to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  the  interests  of  the  natives 
in  their  own  soil.  This  species  of  subtle  ravage,  continued 
with  systematic  iniquity  in  the  next  reign,  and,  carried  to  the 
last  excess  of  perfidy,  oppression,  and  insolence,  kindled  the 
rising  of  1641. 

When  this  rebellion  had  assumed  the  form  of  organized 
resistance,  large  forfeitures  of  lands  were  promised  to  those 
who  should  aid  in  its  reduction.  The  Catholics  had  succes- 
edvely  to  encounter  the  party  of  the  king ;  the  Puritan  parliar 
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England;   the  Scotch   Presbjrteriaas   among   them- 

kJie  fierce,  relentless  energy  of  Cromwell ;  a  imanimity 

',  quickened  by  religious  bigotrj-;    greediness  after 

ted  estates ;  and  the  pride  of  power  in  the  Proteetant 

Modem  history  has  no  parallel  for  the  Bufferings  of 

1  nation  from  1C41  to  1660, 

Ihe  reatoration  of  Ciiarles  II.,  a  declaration  of  eettle- 

Biitirmed  even  the  escheats  of  land,  decreed  by  the  re- 

j  party  for  the  loyalty  of  their  owners  to  the  Stuarts. 

I  opinion  of  an  EngUeh  biatorian  that,  "  npon  the  whole 

I  Irish  Cathohcs,  having  previoualy  held  about  two 

If  the  kingdom,  lost  more  thaji  one  half  of  their  poases- 

I  forfeitures  on  account  of  their  rebellion." 

J  fai'or  of  James  II,  wrought  the  Cathohc  Irish  no- 

lit  evil,  for  they  shared  his  defeat ;  and,  after  their  vain 

I  make  of  Ireland  his  independent  place  of  refuge, 

Jlant  resistance  of  tliree  years,  the  Irisli  at  Limerick 

ted  to  the  new  dyna.sty,  obtaining  the  royal  promise  of 

worship  to  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  the  continued 

|)n  of  their  estates,  free  from  all  outlawries  or  for- 

f  )f  these  articles,  the  first  was  totally  disregarded ; 

|nd  was  evaded.    New  forfeitures  followed  to  the  ex- 

e  than  a  million  of  acres ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
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own  clrarch ;  so  that  a  small  minority  mled  the  island.  To 
facilitate  this,  new  boroaghs  were  created,  and  wretched  ten- 
ants, where  not  disfranchised,  were  so  coerced  in  their  votes  at 
elections  that  two  thirds  of  the  Irish  hoose  of  commons  were 
the  nominees  of  the  large  ProteBtant  proprietors  of  the  land. 

Aji  act  of  the  English  parliament  rehearBed  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  popish  recusants  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  reqtiired  of  every  member  the  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  sapremacy  and  the  declaration  against  tran- 
Buhetantiation.  Bnt  not  only  were  Boman  Catholics  ezclnded 
from  seats  in  both  branches  of  the  l^islatore:  a  series  of 
enactments,  the  fruit  of  relentless  perseverance,  gradually  ex- 
dnded  "papists"  from  having  any  votes  in  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament 

The  Catholic  Irish  being  disfranchised,  one  enactment  pnr- 
saed  them  after  another  till  they  snfEered  nnder  a  universal, 
nnmitigated,  indispensable,  exceptionless  dlsqaalification.  In 
the  courts  of  law  they  could  not  gain  a  place  on  the  bench, 
nor  act  as  a  barrister,  or  attorney,  or  solicitor,  nor  be  employed 
even  as  a  hired  clerk,  nor  sit  on  a  grand  jury,  nor  serve  as  a 
sheriff  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  hold  even  the  lowest  civil 
office  of  trust  and  profit,  nor  have  any  privilege  in  a  town  cor- 
porate, nor  be  a  freeman  of  such  corporation,  nor  vote  at  a 
vestry.  If  papists  would  trade  and  work,  they  must  do  it 
even  in  their  native  towns  as  aliens.  They  were  expressly  foi^ 
bidden  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices  in  any  employment 
except  in  the  Unen  manufacture.  A  Ca^olic  might  not  marry 
a  Protestant,  nor  be  a  guardian  to  any  child,  nor  educate  his 
own  child  if  the  mother  declared  herself  a  Protestant,  or 
even  if  his  own  child,  however  young,  should  profess  to  be  a 
Protestant.  The  priest  who  should  celebrate  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  was  to  be  hanged. 

None  but  those  who  conformed  to  ^e  established  church 
were  admitted  to  study  at  the  univeratiee,  nor  could  degrees 
be  obtained  but  by  those  who  had  taken  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and 
declarations.  No  Protestant  in  Ireland  might  instruct  a  papist 
Papists  could  not  supply  their  want  by  academies  and  schools 
of  their  own ;  for  a  Catholic  to  teach,  even  in  a  private  family 
or  as  nsher  to  a  Protestant,  was  a  felony,  punishable  by  impria- 
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,  exile,  or  death.     Tbna  "  papists"  were  excluded  from 
>rtunitj  of  education  at  home,  except  by  stealth  and 
tioD  of  law.    It  might  be  thought  that  scliools  abroad 
«n  to  them ;  but,  by  a  Btatiite  of  King  William,  to  be 
d  in  any  foreign  Catholic  6chooI  was  an  "  unalterable 
petual  outlawry."     The  child  sent  abroad  for  cducatioD, 
er  of  how  tender  an  age  or  himself  how  innocent,  could 
fter  sue  In  law  or  equity,  or  be  guardian,  esecntor,  or 
trator,  or  receive  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  he  for- 
01  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  forfeited  for  hie  life  all 
's.    Whoever  sent  him  abroad,  or  maintained  him  there, 
■ffd  him  with  money  or  otherwise,  incurred  the  same  lia- 
and  penalties.     The  crown  divided  the  forfeiture  with 
armer,  and,  when  a  person  was  proved  to  have  sent 
1  bill  of  exchange  or  money,  on  him  rested  tho  burden 
ing  that  the  remittance  was  innocent;  and  he  must  do 
re  justices  without  the  benefit  of  a  jurj-. 
Irish  Catholics  were  deprived  even  of  the  opportunity 
ihip,  except  by  connivance.     Their  clergy,  taken  from 
abler  classes  of  the  people,  could  not  be  taught  at  home, 
sent  for  education  beyond  seas,  nor  be  recruited  by 
ecclesiastics  from  abroad.     Such  priests  as  were  per- 
to  reside  in  Ireland  were  registered,  and  were  kept  like 
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received  a  pension  of  thir^,  and  aftennird  of  forty,  pounds. 
In  epite  of  these  laws,  there  were,  it  is  said,  four  thousand 
Catholic  clei^men  in  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  worship  gained 
npon  the  Protestant,  so  attractive  is  sincerity  when  ennobled 
by  persecntion,  even  though  "  the  laws  did  not  presume  a  papist 
to  exist  there,  and  did  not  allow  one  to  breathe  but  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  government" 

The  Catholic  Irish  had  been  plundered  of  six  sevenths  of 
the  land  by  iniqaitons  confiscations ;  every  acre  of  the  remain- 
ing seventh  was  grudged  them  by  the  Proteetants.  No  non- 
omforming  Catholic  could  buy  land,  or  receive  it  by  descent, 
devise,  or  settlement ;  or  lend  money  on  it,  as  the  security ;  or 
hold  an  interest  in  it  through  a  Protestant  trustee ;  or  take  a 
lease  of  ground  for  more  than  thirty-one  years.  If,  under  such 
a  lease,  he  brought  his  farm  to  prodnce  more  than  one  third 
beyond  the  rent,  the  first  Protestant  discoverer  might  sne  for 
the  lease  before  Protestants,  mnlring  the  defendant  answer  all 
interrc^tories  on  oath,  so  that  the  Catholic  farmer  dared  not 
drain  his  fields,  nor  enclose  them,  nor  build  solid  houses  on 
them.  It  was  his  interest  rather  to  deteriorate  the  country, 
lest  envy  should  prompt  some  Protestant  to  turn  him  out  of 
doors.  If  a  Catholic  owned  a  horse  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  any  ProteBtant  might  take  it  away.  Nor  was  natural 
afFection  or  parental  authority  respected.  The  son  of  a  Catho- 
lic landholder,  however  dissolute  or  however  young,  if  he 
wonld  but  join  the  English  chorch,  could  turn  his  father's 
estate  in  fee-simple  into  a  tenancy  for  life,  becoming  himself 
the  owner,  and  annnlUng  every  agreement  made  by  the  father, 
even  before  his  son's  couversioo. 

The  Catholic  father  could  not  in  any  degree  disinherit  his 
apostatizing  son ;  but  the  child,  in  declaring  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, might  compel  his  father  to  confess  upon  oath  the  value  of 
his  substance,  real  and  personal,  whereupon  the  Protestant 
court  might  out  of  it  award  the  son  immediate  maintenance, 
and,  after  the  Other's  death,  any  establishment  it  pleased.  A 
bill  might  at  any  time  be  brought  by  one  or  all  of  the  children 
for  a  further  discovery.  If  the  parent,  by  his  industry,  im- 
proved his  property,  the  son  might  compel  an  account  of  the 
value  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  a  new  disposition.    The  father 
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Bsecnritj  a^inst  the  persecution  of  IiJs  children  but  by 

^  al!  acqiibition  or  improvement, 

tnd   passed   away  from  the  ancient  Irish.     The  pro- 

1  fee  were  probably  fewer  than  in  any  eqaaJ  area  in 

1  Europe,  parts  of  Spain  only  excepted.     The  conse- 

8  an  unexampled  complication  of  titles.     The  land- 

ef  was  often  known  only  as  having  dominion  over 

Ite;  leases  of  large  tracts  bad  been  granted  for  very 

9  of  years ;  these  were  again  subdivided  to  those  who 

bed  them  once  more,  and  so  on  indefinitely.     Mort 

pought  a  new  and  numerotifl  class  of  cluimanta.     Thus 

f  coimoction  ?>etween  the  tenant  and  landlord  was  not 

i  for.     Leases  were  in  the  last  resort  most  frequently 

It  will,  and  then  what  defence  had  the  Irish  Catholio 

J  his   Protestant  superior?     Hence  the  thatched  mud 

■.-ithout  window  or  chimney,  the  cheap  fences,  the  mo- 

Trained,  idleness  in  winter,  the  tenant's  concealment  of 

■urns,  and  his  fear  t«  spend  hia  aavinga  in  improving 

Hence,  too,  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the  deadli- 

Jcmica,  which  made  of  Ireland  the  laud  of  typhus  fever, 

l)t  was  that  of  the  plague. 

Jie  native  Irish  the  English  oligarchy  appeared  not  as 

roprietors,  whom  resideuce  and  a  common  faith,  long 
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terms  in  trade,  manofactoies,  or  real  property,  and  they  were 
called  improvident ;  the  gates  of  learning  were  shat  on  them, 
and  they  were  derided  as  ignorant.  In  the  midst  of  privations 
they  were  cheerfaL  SuHering  for  generadonfi  under  acte 
whieh  offered  bribes  to  treachery,  their  integrity  was  not  de- 
bauched ;  no  son  rose  against  his  father,  no  friend  betrayed  hia 
friend.  Fidelity  to  their  religion,  chastity,  and  respect  for  flie 
ties  of  family,  remained  characteristics  of  the  down-trodden 
race. 

Ireland  and  America,  in  ao  far  as  both  were  oppressed  by 
the  commereial  monopoly  of  England,  had  a  common  cause ; 
and,  while  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  did  not  affect 
the  Anglo-Iridi,  they  suffered  equally  with  the  native  Irish 
from  the  mercantile  system.  The  restrictions  of  the  acts  of 
trade  extended  not  to  America  only,  but  to  the  sister  kingdom. 
It  had  harbors,  but  it  could  not  send  a  sail  across  the  Atlantic ; 
nor  receive  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  other  colonial  produce,  but  from 
England ;  nor  ship  directly  to  the  colonies,  even  in  English 
veesels,  anything  but  "  servants  and  horses  and  victuals,"  and 
at  last  linens ;  and  this  classing  together  of  "  servants  and 
horses  "  as  articles  of  the  export  trade  gave  the  sanction  of  the 
British  parliament  to  traffic  in  bond-servants. 

Ite  great  staple  was  wool ;  its  most  important  natural  manu- 
facture was  the  woollen.  "  1  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  discourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,"  promised 
William  of  Orange.  The  exportation  of  Irish  woollens  to  the 
colonies  and  to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  ;  and  restrict- 
ive laws  so  interfered  with  the  manufacture  that  Irishmen 
would  probably  not  have  been  allowed  to  wear  coats  of  their 
own  fabric. 

In  the  coarse  of  years  the  "  English  colonists  "  themselves 
began  to  be  domiciliated  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  the  feeling  that 
the  country  in  which  they  dwelt  was  their  home,  there  grew 
up  discontent  that  it  continued  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered 
country.  Proceeding  by  insensible  degrees,  they  at  length 
maintained  openly  the  legislative  equality  of  the  two  king- 
doms. In  1692,  the  Irish  house  of  commons  claimed  "  the 
sole  and  undoubted  right  to  prepare  and  resolve  the  means  of 
raising  money."    In  1C9S,  Molyneux,  an  Irish  Protestant,  and 
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r   for  the  Tiniversity  of  Doblin,  asserted  throngh  the 
he  perfect  and   reciprocal   indejjendence  of   the  Irish 
iglish  parliaments ;  that  Ireland  was  not  bound  by  the 
a  legislative  body  in  which  it  was  not  represented. 
Eplies  were  written  to  the  tract,  which  was  formally 
ined  by  the  English  house  of  commons.    "When,  in  1719, 
ih  house  of  lords  denied  the  judicial  power  of  the  hoase 
a  of  Great  Britain  for  Ireland,  the  British  parliament, 
;  a  precedent  for  all  its  outlying  dominions,  enacted  that 
nng,  with  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
i,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  an- 

to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  force  to  bind  the  people 
!  kingdom  of  Ireland." 

;  the  opposite  opinion  was  held  with  unabated  vigor  by 
glo-Iriah  statesmen.     The  people  set  the  example  of  re- 

Enghsh  laws  by  volnntary  agreements  to  abstain  from 
English  manafacturea,  and  the  patriot  party  acquired 
h  and  skill  just  at  the  time  when  the  British  parliament 
ed  the  American  colonies  to  deny  its  power. 
:,  besides  the  conforming  Protestant  population,  there 
Ireland  another  class  of  Protestants  who  shared  in  some 
the  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics.    To  Queen  Anne's 
:  preventing  the  further  growth  of  popery  a  clause  was 
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joumers  ?  They  were  willing  to  quit  a  soil  which  was  endeared 
to  them  by  no  traditions ;  and  tixe  American  colonies  opened 
their  arms  to  receive  them.  They  began  to  change  their  abode 
as  soon  as  they  felt  oppression ;  and  every  successive  period  of 
discontent  swelled  the  tide  of  emigrants.  Just  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  "the  Heart  of  Oak "  Protestants  of  Ulster,  weary  of 
strife  with  their  landlords,  came  over  in  great  numbers ;  and 
settlements  on  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina,  dated  from  that 
epoch.  At  different  times  in  the  eighteenth  century  some 
few  found  homes  in  New  England ;  but  they  were  most  nu- 
merous south  of  New  York,  from  Kew  Jersey  to  Georgia. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  peopled  many  coimties,  tiU,  in  public 
life,  they  balanced  the  influence  of  the  Quakers.  In  Virginia 
they  went  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah ;  and  they  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Catawba,  in  the 
uplands  of  North  Carolina.  Their  training  in  Ireland  had 
kept  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  readiness  to  resist  unjust 
government  as  fresh  in  their  hearts  as  though  they  had  just 
been  listening  to  the  preachings  of  Knox  or  musing  over  tlie 
political  creed  of  the  Westminster  assembly.  They  brought 
to  America  no  loyal  love  for  England ;  and  their  experience 
and  their  religion  bade  them  meet  oppression  with  resistance. 
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S   TOWNSnEMU   PLEDGEa   THE   KIKT8TET   OF    BFTE   TO    TAI 
[ERICA   BY    TEE  BRITISU    PARLIAMENT,    AND   EESIGS8. 

Febkuaet-May  17G3. 

the  peace  of  1763,  the  fame  of  England  was  exalted 
lout  Europe  above  all  other  nations.    She  had  triumphed 
LOse  whom  slie  called  her  hereditary  enemiee,  and  re- 
lialf  a  continent  aa  the  monument  of  her  victories.     Her 
•3.n  doniiniona  stretched  without  dispute  from  the  At- 

0  the  Missieeippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's 
nd  in  her  older  possessions  that  dominion  was  rooted  in 
2ction8  of  tlieir  people  and  their  possession  of  aa  free 
iona  and  as  ample  powers  of  local  legislation  as  were 

1  in  the  land  from  wliich  they  spnmg.     British  states- 
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finances ;  and  his  feeblenees  as  a  man  of  bnaiaese  left  mncb  to 
hie  indefatigable  private  secrebuy.  There  was  Mansfield,  who 
had  boasted  pablicly  of  his  early  detenninatioii  never  to  en- 
gage in  pnblic  life  "  but  upon  whig  principlee ; "  and,  in  con- 
fonnity  to  them,  had  asserted  that  an  act  of  parliament  in 
Great  Britain  conld  alone  preaoribe  mles  for  the  rednetion  of 
refractory  colonial  assemblies.  There  was  G^rge  Grenvillo, 
then  first  lord  of  the  admiral^,  bred  to  the  law,  and  implicitly 
upholding  the  snpreme  and  nniversal  authority  of  the  Britieii 
legislature.  There  was  Bedford,  absent  from  England  at  the 
moment,  but,  through  his  friends,  applauding  the  new  colonial 
system  which  he  had  long  ago  labored  to  introduce.  There 
was  Halifax,  heretofore  bafBed  by  the  colonies,  and  held  in 
check  by  Pitt,  willing  to  give  efEect  to  his  long-cherished 
opinions  of  British  omnipotence.  There  was  the  self-willed, 
hot-tempered  Egremont,  using  the  patronage  of  his  office  to 
enrich  his  family  and  friends ;  the  same  who  had  menaced 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina ;  obstinate  and 
impatient  of  contradiction,  ignorant  of  business,  and  disposed 
to  cruelty  in  defence  of  authority. 

To  these  was  now  added  Charles  Townshend,  who  was  se- 
lected for  the  administration  of  the  colonies.  About  his 
schemes  there  waa  no  disgaise.  No  man  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons was  thought  to  know  America  so  well ;  no  one  was  so 
resolved  on  making  a  thorough  change  in  its  constitutions  and 
government.  HaUfax  and  Townshend,  in  1753,  had  tried  to 
^tablish  order  in  the  New  World  by  the  prerogative,  and 
had  signally  f^led ;  the  new  system  was  to  be  derived  &om 
the  transcendental  power  of  the  British  parliament.  America, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  war,  became  at  the  peace 
the  great  subject  of  consideration ;  and  the  minister  who  was 
charged  with  its  government  took  the  lead  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  total  remittance  of  revenue  from  all  the  colonies,  on 
an  average  of  thirty  years,  had  not  reached  nineteen  hondred 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  establishment  of  officers  necessary  to 
collect  that  pittance  cost  more  than  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  object  was  now  a  substantial  American  revenue,  to 
be  disposed  of  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king.     The 
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ministry  would  tolerate  no  further  "  the  disobedience  of  long 
time  to  royal  instructions,"  nor  bear  with  the  claim  of  "  the 
lower  houses  of  provincial  assemblies "  to  the  right  of  delib- 
erating on  their  votes  of  supply,  like  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  announced  " by  authority"  that  there  were  to 
be  "  no  more  requisitions  from  the  king,"  but,  instead  of  them, 
an  immediate  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  legislature. 

The  first  charge  upon  that  revenue  was  to  be  the  civil  list, 
that  aU  the  royal  officers  in  America,  the  judges  in  every 
court  not  less  than  the  executive,  might  be  superior  to  the 
assemblies,  and  dependent  on  the  king's  pleasure  alone  for 
their  appointment  to  office,  their  continuance  in  it,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  emoluments ;  so  that  the  corps 
of  persons  in  the  public  employ  might  be  a  civil  garrison,  set 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  charters  were  obstacles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles  Townshend,  should  give  way  to  one  uniform  system 
of  government.  The  republics  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  Clarendon  had  cherished  and  every  ministry  of 
Charles  II.  had  sjjared,  were  no  longer  safe.  By  a  new  terri- 
torial arrangement  of  provinces,  Massachusetts  was  to  be  cur- 
tailed, as  well  as  made  more  dependent  on  the  king. 

This  arbitrary  policy  required  an  American  standing  army, 
to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  it  was  to  oppress.  To  com- 
plete the  system,  the  navigation  acts  were  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced. These  most  eventful  measures  were  entered  upon 
without  any  observation  on  the  part  of  the  historians  and 
writers  of  memoirs  of  the  hour.  The  ministry  itself  was  not 
aware  of  what  it  was  doing. 

The  first  opposition  proceeded  from  the  general  assembly  of 
New  York.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  language  of  rever- 
ence, they  pleaded  with  the  king  concerning  the  colonial  court 
of  judicature,  which  exercised  the  ample  authorities  of  the  two 
great  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  also  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer.  They  represented  that  this  pleni- 
tude of  uncontrolled  power  in  persons  who  could  not  be  im- 
peached in  the  colony,  and  who,  holding  their  offices  during 
pleasure,  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  governors,  was  to 
them  an  object  of  terror ;  and,  from  tenderness  to  the  security 
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of  their  lives,  rights,  and  liberties,  as  well  as  fortunes,  they 
prayed  aniioiiBly  for  leave  to  establish  by  law  the  independence 
and  BQpport  of  so  important  a  tribtmal.  They  produced,  as  an 
irrefragable  argnment,  the  example  given  in  England  after  the 
accession  of  King  "William  III. ;  they  quoted  the  declaration 
of  the  present  king  himself,  that  he  "  looked  upon  the  inde- 
pendency and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  one  of  the  best  seconties  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  most  conducive 
to  the  honor  of  the  crown ; "  and  they  expressed  confidence  in 
his  nndiscriminating  liberality  to  all  his  good  subjects,  whe&er 
at  home  or  abroad.  But  the  treasury  board,  at  which  Lord 
If^orth  had  a  seat,  decided  that  the  conmiifision  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  York,  the  amount  of  his  salary,  and  the  payment 
of  it,  should  be  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  system  was  to 
be  universally  introduced,  and  the  judiciary  of  a  continent  to 
be  placed  for  political  purpc^es  in  dependence  on  the  crown. 

In  March,  Welbore  Ellis,  the  successor  of  Charles  Town- 
ghend  as  secretary  at  war,  presented  the  army  estimates  for  the 
year,  including  the  proposition  of  twenty  re^ments  for  Ameri- 
ca. The  country  members  would  have  grudged  the  expense ; 
but  Charles  Townshend  explained  that  these  regiments  were, 
for  the  first  year  only,  to  be  supported  by  England,  and  ever 
after  by  the  colonies  themselves.  With  Edmund  Burke  in  the 
gallery  for  one  of  his  hearers,  he  dazzled  country  gentlemen 
by  playing  before  their  eyes  the  imago  of  a  revenue  to  be 
raised  in  America.  The  house  of  commons  listened  with  com- 
placency to  a  scheme  which,  at  the  ex])en6e  of  the  colonies, 
would  give  twenty  new  places  of  colonels,  that  might  be  filled 
by  members  of  their  own  body.  On  the  report  to  the  house, 
Pitt  wished  that  more  troops  had  been  retained  in  service ;  and 
he  called  "  the  peace  hollow  and  insecure,  a  mere  armed  truce 
for  ten  years."  His  support  prevented  opposition  to  the  es- 
timates. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  ninth  of  March  1763,  Charles 
Townshend,  from  a  committee  of  which  Lord  North  was  a 
member,  brought  forward  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  raising  a 
revenue  in  America  by  act  of  parliament.  The  existing  duty 
on  the  trade  of  the  continental  colonies  with  the  Frendi  and 
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1  islands  was  prohibitory,  and  liad  been  regniarly  evaded 
mty  of  connivance  between  the  merchants  oa  the  one 
d  the  cuetom-houso  officers  and  their  English  patrons 

other;  for  the  cuBtom-hooee  officers  were  "quartered 
by  those  tJirougli  whom  they  gained  their  places.     The 
r  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  aiid  enforce  ite  collection. 

as  the  tcnu  was,  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  carry 
igh  before  the  rising  of  parliament,"     A  stamp  act  and 
L\es  were  to  follow. 

the  same  time,  the  usual  "compensation  for  tlie  ex- 
of  the  several  provinces,"  according  to  their  "  active 
nd  strenuous  efforts,"  was  voted  without  curtailment, 
loimted  to  more  than  seven  hmidred  thousand  dollars, 
ipropriation  was  the  most  formal  recognition  that  the 
),  even  in  the  year  when  the  war  was  carried  on  outside 
r  limits  and  remote  from  their  frontier,  had  contributed 
iommon  cause  more  than  their  equitable  proportion. 
t  then  the  people  of  Boston  held  their  March  town 
t,  iu  17fl3.     "We   m  America,"  said   Otis,  on   being 
its  moderator,  "  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice.     The 
I  are  driven  out  and  the  Canadians  conquered.     The 
dommion  now  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
vers  to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth.     Liberty  and  knowledge, 
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connivance  at  the  breaches  of  it  by  the  overflowing  commerce 
of  the  colonies  "  with  an  exqnisite  jealousy."  Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  he  imited  his  official  influence,  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  place  as  a  leader  in  the  house 
of  commons,  to  restrain  American  intercourse  by  grants  of 
new  powers  to  vice-admiralty  courts,  and  by  a  curiously  devised 
system,  which  should  bribe  the  whole  navy  of  England  to 
make  war  on  colonial  trade.  March  had  not  ended  when  a 
bill  was  brought  in  giving  authority  to  employ  the  ships,  sea- 
men, and  officers  of  the  navy  as  custom-house  officers  and  in- 
formers. The  measure  was  Grenville's  own,  and  it  was  rapidly 
carried  through ;  so  that  in  three  weeks  it  became  lawful,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida,  for  each  com- 
mander of  an  armed  vessel  to  stop  and  examine,  and,  in  case 
of  suspicion,  seize  any  merchant  ship  approaching  the  colonies ; 
while  avarice  was  stimulated  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  large 
emoluments,  to  be  awarded  by  the  vice-admiralty  courts. 

The  supplies  voted  by  the  British  parliament  for  the  first 
year  of  peace  amounted  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars ;  the 
public  charges  pressed  heavily  on  the  lands  and  the  industry  of 
England,  and  additional  sources  of  revenue  were  required. 
The  ministry  proposed  and  carried  an  excise  on  cider  and 
perry,  by  its  nature  affecting  only  the  few  counties  where  the 
apple  was  much  cultivated.  Pitt  opposed  the  tax  b&  "  intolera- 
ble," and  brought  ridicule  upon  Grenville  ;  the  cider  counties 
were  in  a  flame ;  the  city  of  London,  proceeding  beyond  all 
precedent,  petitioned  commons,  lords,  and  king  against  the 
measure ;  the  cities  of  Exeter  and  "Worcester  instructed  their 
members  to  oppose  it ;  the  house  of  lords  divided  upon  it ; 
and  two  protests  against  it  appeared  on  their  journals.  An 
English  tax,  which  came  afterward  to  be  regarded  as  proper, 
met  with  turbulent  resistance ;  no  one  uttered  a  word  for  Amer- 
ica. The  bill  for  raising  a  colonial  revenue  was  quietly  read 
twice,  and  committed ;  but  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  it 
was  postponed ;  for  Charles  Townshend,  seeing  that  the  min- 
istry  was  crumbling,  made  a  timely  retreat  from  the  cabinet* 
A  strong  party  was  forming  against  the  earl  of  Bute,  whose 
majority  in  "the  king's  parliament"  was  broken.  Kearly 
every  member  of  the  cabinet  which  he  had  formed  was  secret- 
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>penly  against  hini.     "  The  ground  I  tread  upon."  said 
hoUow  ; "  and  lie  might  well  be  "  afraid  of  falling." 
infltances  to  retire,  made  a  half  year  before,  the  king 
;d  bo  troubled  that  he  frequently  eat  for  hours  together 
;  his  head  upon  his  arm  \ntbout  speaking;  and  when 
lented  to  a  change,  it  was  on  condition  that  in  the  new 
jtration  tiiere  should  be  no  chief  minister. 
■  a  moment  Grenvillo,  to  whom  the  treaeury  and  the  ex- 
r  were  offered,  affected  to  be  coy  ;  and  then  gratefully 
id  tlie  "  high  and  irapoi-tant  situation  "  destined  for  him 
goodness  of  his  sovereign  and  Lord  Bute's  friendship, 
ing  not  "  to  put  any  negative "  upon  those  whom  tlie 
light  approve  as  his  colleagnes  in  the  ministry. 
;e  next  turned  to  Bedford,  announcing  the  king's  "  abid- 
^rmiuation  never  to  suffer  those  ministers  of  the  late 
I'ho  had  attempted  to  fetter  and  enslave  him  to  come 
s  Berviee  while  he  lived  to  hold  the  sceptre."    "  Shall 
nd  estates,"  he  continued,  "  and  names  like  a  Pitt,  that 
on  an  ignorant  populace,  give  this  prince  the  law  i  " 
e  solicited  Bedford  to  accept  the  post  of  president  of 
incil,  promismg,  in  that  case,  the  privy  seal  to  Bedford's 
*-in-law,  Lord  Gower. 
lile  the  answer  was  waited  for,  the  youthful  monarch 
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He  remarked  to  the  king  that  he  had  no  party.  Moreover, 
he  loved  office,  loved  it  for  its  emoluments,  and  loved  it  in- 
ordinately, but  not  as  a  venal  adventurer ;  and,  in  his  quest  of 
fortune,  he  retained  the  austerity  that  marked  his  character. 
His  desire  was  for  solid  and  sure  places,  a  tellership  in  the  ex- 
chequer or  the  profits  of  a  light-house,  the  rich  sinecures  which 
English  law  and  usages  tolerated ;  and,  even  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  strongest  passion,  he  kept  a  good  name  as  a  model  of  in- 
tegritjr  and  the  enemy  of  corruption.  It  was  Im  habit  to  hoard 
all  his  emoluments  from  public  office ;  and  he  represented  his 
parsimony  as  disinterestedness  because  it  only  enriched  his 
children. 

His  personal  deportment  was  formal  and  forbidding;  and 
his  apathy  in  respect  of  pleasure  made  him  appear  a  parairon 
of  «L^l  Z^  p^  bi«  for  ki.  cornet  «SL 
at  the  Sunday's  morning  service.  He  was  not  cruel ;  but 
the  coldness  of  his  nature  left  him  incapable  of  compassion. 
He  was  not  vengeful ;  when  evil  thoughts  toward  others  rose 
up  within  him,  they  chiefly  served  to  embitter  his  own  peace. 

Nor  was  he  one  of  the  king's  friends,  nor  did  he  seek  ad- 
vancement by  unworthy  flattery  of  the  court.  A  good  lawyer 
and  trained  in  the  best  liberal  school  of  his  day,  it  was  ever 
his  pride  to  be  esteemed  a  sound  whig,  making  the  test  of  his 
consistency  his  unchangeable  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament. It  was  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  parUament  and  an  indefatigable  attention  to  aU  its  business, 
that  he  rose  to  eminence  through  the  laborious  gradations  of 
public  service.  Just  before  his  death,  after  a  service  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  about  thirty  years,  he  said,  with  pride, 
that  to  that  house  he  owed  aU  his  distinction. 

His  self-conceit  ascribed  aU  his  eminence  to  his  own  merits, 
which  he  never  regarded  as  too  highly  rewarded.  Gratitude, 
therefore,  found  no  place  in  his  nature ;  and  he  was  so  much 
like  the  bird  that  croaks  while  enjoying  the  fuUest  meaJ,  that 
toward  those  who  had  benefited  him  most  there  remained  in 
his  heart  something  like  a  reproach  for  their  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  more.  Yet  Grenville  wanted  the  elements  of 
true  statesmanship.  His  nature  inclined  him  not  to  originate 
measures,  but  to  amend  and  alter  and  regulate.    He  had  neither 
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Bolient  traits,  nor  general  comprehensiyeness ;  neither  the  warm 
imagmation  which  can  arrange  and  vivify  various  masses  of 
business,  nor  the  sagacity  which  penetrates  the  springs  of  pub- 
lic action  and  foresees  the  consequences  of  measures.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  dull,  plodding  pedant  in  politics ;  a  painstaking, 
exact  man  of  bue^iness.  In  his  frequent,  long,  and  tedious 
speeches,  a  trope  rarely  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  abounded  in 
repetitions  and  self-justification.  He  would  have  made  a  labo- 
rious and  an  upright  judge,  or  an  impartial  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  but,  in  an  administration  without  a  head, 
he  could  be  no  more  than  the  patient  and  methodical  executor 
of  plans  "  devolved  "  upon  him.  The  stubbornness  with  which 
he  adhered  to  them  sprung  from  pride  and  obstinacy,  not  from 
a  commanding  will,  which  never  belonged  to  him. 

With  Bute's  o£Sce,  the  new  minister  inherited  the  services 
of  his  own  former  protege^  Charles  Jenkinson,  a  man  of  rare 
ability,  who  now  became  the  principal  secretary  of  the  treasuiy. 
An  Oxford  scholar,  without  fortune,  and  at  first  destined  for 
the  church,  he  entered  life  on  the  side  of  the  whigs ;  but,  using 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  George  III.  while  prince 
of  Wales,  devoted  himself  to  his  service.  He  remained  always 
a  friend  and  a  favorite  of  the  king.  Engaged  in  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  of  political  action,  and  rising  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, he  moved  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow ;  and  history  was 
hardly  aware  of  his  presence.  He  had  the  singular  talent  of 
conducting  delicate  and  disagreeable  personal  negotiations  so 
as  to  retain  the  friendship  of  those  whom  he  seemed  commis- 
sioned to  wound.  Except  at  first,  when  still  very  poor,  he 
never  showed  a  wish  for  office,  but  waited  till  it  seemed  to  seek 
him.  His  old  age  was  one  of  dignity,  cheered  by  the  unabated 
regard  of  the  king,  the  political  success  of  one  son,  and  the 
affectionate  companionship  of  another.  The  error  of  his  life 
was  his  conduct  respecting  America ;  the  thorough  measures 
which  Charles  Townshend  rashly  counselled,  which  George 
Grenville  feebly  resisted,  Jenkinson  carried  forward  with  quiet 
decision. 

Townshend,  while  he  took  care  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
king,  declined  to  act  under  George  Grenville.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  advised  a  return  to  the  old  whig  aristocracy.     The 
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scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  laid  over  for  the  next  session ; 
but  the  king,  each  house  of  parliament,  and  nearly  everybody 
in  Great  Britain,  wished  to  throw  a  part  of  the  pubKc  burdens 
on  the  increasing  opulence  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Grenville  set  about  confirm- 
ing himself  in  power  by  diligence  in  the  public  business.  He 
meant  well  for  the  public  service,  and  was  certainly  indefati- 
gable. For  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury  he 
selected  an  able  and  sensible  lawyer,  Thomas  Whately.  For 
his  secretary  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  chose  Eichard 
Jackson,  and  the  choice  is  strong  proof  that,  though  he  entered 
upon  his  task  in  ignorance  of  the  colonies,  yet  his  intentions 
were  fair ;  for  Jackson  was  a  liberal  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  a  good  lawyer,  not  eager  to  increase  his  affluent  for- 
tune, frank,  independent,  and  abhorring  intrigue.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  America,  and 
exercised  a  sound  judgment  on  questions  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. His  excellent  character  led  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  make  him  their  agent,  and  he  was  always  able  to 
combine  affection  for  England  with  fidelity  to  his  American 
employers. 

To  a  mind  Kke  Grenville's,  the  protective  system  had  irre- 
sistible attractions.  He  saw  in  trade  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  his  country,  and  he  wished  by  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  advance  the  commerce  which  really  owed 
its  superiority  to  the  greater  liberty  of  the  English  people. 
He  prepared  to  recharter  the  bank  of  England ;  to  connect  it 
still  more  closely  with  the  funding  system ;  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  merchants  under  the  revulsion  consequent  on  peace ; 
to  increase  the  pubKc  revenue,  and  to  expend  it  with  frugality. 
America,  with  its  new  acquisitions,  Florida,  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Canada,  lay  invitingly  before  him.  The  en- 
forcing of  the  acts  of  trade  was  peculiarly  his  own  poKcy,  and 
was  the  first  leading  feature  of  his  administration.  An  Ameri- 
can revenue  was  his  second  great  object,  and  it  was  his  purpose 
so  to  divide  the  pubKc  burdens  between  England  and  America, 
as  to  diminish  the  motive  to  emigrate  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  Bute's  retirement,  Egremont 
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lo  \Vi\A  at  that  time  not  quite  eix-and-twenty  yeai 
jrved  credit^ibly  in  the  seven  years'  war  as  a  volur 
n  his  return,  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  George 
While  hifl  report  was  waited  for,  Grenville,  throng 
onkinsoii,  began  his  system  of  retrenchment  by  an 
lie  oonmiandeivin-chief  of  the  forces  in  America  to  ' 
he  allowance  for  victnalling  the  regiments  statione 
altivated  parts  of  America.    This  expense  was  to  b 
atore  by  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
pontiarfs  wab.    the  trtumvieate  ministey  conttntted. 

May-September  1763. 

The  western  territory,  of  which  England  believed  itself  in 
possession,  was  one  continnous  forest,  interrupted  only  by 
rocks  or  prairies  or  waters,  or  an  Indian  cleared  field  for  maize. 
The  English  came  into  the  illimitable  waste  as  conquerors,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  soUtudes,  all  the  way  from  Niagara  to 
the  falls  of  the  St  Mary  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  a 
log  fort  with  a  picketed  enclosure  was  the  emblem  of  their 
pretensions.  In  their  haste  to  supplant  the  French,  they  were 
blind  to  danger,  their  posts  were  often  left  dependent  on  the 
Indians  for  suppUes,  and  were  too  remote  from  each  other  for 
mutual  support.  The  smaller  garrisons  consisted  only  of  an 
ensign,  a  sergeant,  and  perhaps  fourteen  men.  Yet,  feeble  as 
they  were,  they  alarmed  the  red  man,  for  they  implied  the  de- 
sign to  occupy  the  country  which  for  ages  had  been  his  own. 
His  canoe  could  no  longer  quiver  on  the  eddying  current  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  or  pass  into  the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  paddle  through  the  strait  that  connects  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  or  be  carried  across  the  portage  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  without  passing  the  British  flag.  What  right  to  his 
forest  could  the  English  derive  from  victories  over  the 
French  ?  The  native  race  must  vindicate  their  right  to  their 
own  heritage. 

The  conspiracy  began  with  the  lower  nations,  and  spread 
from  the  Niagara  and  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  discovered  in  March  1763,  by  the  offi- 
cer in  conmiand  at  Miami,  who, "  after  a  long  and  troublesome '' 
interview,  obtained  from  the  Miami  chiefs  the  bloody  belt, 
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was  then  in  t!ie  village  and  was  to  liave  been  sent  for- 

0  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash. 

1  receiving  tiie  news,  Amherst  prepared  re-enforceraents, 
re-atened  that  the  mischief  should  end  in  the  destructioii 

Indians.  But  Pontiac,  "  the  king  and  lord  of  all  the 
■west " — a  Catawba  prisoner,  as  is  said,  adopted  into  the 
'  the  Ottawas  and  elected  their  chief ;  reBjjected,  and  ia 
uer  adored,  by  all  the  nations  around  him ;  a  man  of  "  in- 
'  and  huinanitj  "  according  to  the  morals  of  the  wilder- 
dauntless  and  fertile  in  resources — persevered  m  the  de- 
f  recovering  the  laud  of  the  Senecas  and  all  ^vest  of  it 
onfeJeracj  of  Indian  nations. 

the  remote  north-western  Bettlements,  Detroit  was  the 
,  and  the  moat  important.  The  deep,  majestic  river, 
than  a  half  mile  broad,  carried  its  vast  flood  calmly  and 
sslj  between  strait  and  well-defined  banks  through  a 
y  whose  rising  grounds  and  meadows,  woodlands  fea- 
1  with  prohfie  vmos,  plains  yielding  maize  and  wheat 
Fcry  product  of  the  garden,  were  so  mingled  together 
Althing  was  left  to  desire.  The  cHmate  was  mild  and  the 
jbrious.  The  forests  were  a  natural  park,  stocked  witih 
)es,  deer,  quails,  partridges,  and  wild  turkeys.  Wateiv 
f  delicious  flavor  hovered  along  its  streams,  which  invited 
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below  the  fort ;  on  the  Canadian  side  the  cabins  of  the  Wj- 
aodots  were  a  little  below  the  English ;  of  the  Ottawas,  five 
miles  above  them. 

After  a  preliminary  visit  to  lull  suspicion,  Pontiac  came, 
on  the  seventh  of  May  1763,  with  about  three  hundred  war- 
riors, carrying  arms  under  their  blankets.  While  they  were 
seated  in  council  he  was  to  speak,  holding  a  belt  white  on  one 
side  and  green  on  the  other ;  and  his  turning  the  belt  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  beginning  a  general  massacre.  But  Oladwin, 
aware  of  his  purpose,  was  so  well  on  his  guard  and  took  such 
precautions  that  the  interview  passed  off  without  harm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  an  English  party  who 
were  sounding  the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron  were  killed.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  began  the  siege  of  the  garrison, 
which  had  not  on  hand  provisions  enough  for  three  weeks. 
"  The  first  man  that  shall  bring  them  provisions,  or  anything 
else,  shall  suffer  death:"  such  was  Pontiac's  proclamation. 
On  the  tenth  the  fort  was  summoned  to  capitulate.  Not  till 
after  Gladwin  had  obtained  the  needed  supplies  did  he  break 
off  the  parley.  The  garrison  was  in  high  spirits,  though  out- 
numbered by  the  besiegers  fivefold. 

The  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  though  unused  to  enterprises 
requiring  time  and  assiduity,  blockaded  the  place  closely.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  divided  in  their  sympathies.  Pontiac 
made  one  of  them  his  secretary,  and  supplied  his  wants  by 
requisitions  upon  them  all.  Emissaries  were  sent  even  to  Illi- 
nois to  ask  for  a  French  oflScer  to  conduct  the  siege.  The 
savages  of  the  West  took  part  in  the  hatred  of  the  English. 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  father,"  were  the  words  of  one  tribe 
after  another  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Chartres ;  "  do  not 
desert  thy  children :  the  English  shall  never  come  here  so  long 
as  a  red  man  Uves."  But  the  French  oflicers  in  Illinois  de- 
sired to  execute  the  treaty  of  Paris  with  loyalty. 

On  the  sixteenth,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
gate  of  Fort  Sandusky.  Ensign  Paulli,  the  commander,  ad- 
mitted seven  of  them — ^four  Hurons  and  three  Ottawas — ^as  old 
acquaintances  and  friends.  They  sat  smoking,  till  one  of 
them  raised  his  head  as  a  signal,  on  which  the  two  that  were 
next  Paulli  seized  and  tied  him  fast  without  uttering  a  word. 
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y  carried  him  out  of  the  room  he  saw  the  ganiBOn,  ly- 

[  here  and  one  there ;  the  sergeant,  in  his  garden,  which 

en  jiiaiiting.     The  traders  were  killed,  and  their  stores 

I.     Panlli  was  taken  to  Detroit.     On  the  twentj-tifth, 

■  Pottawatomiee  from  Detroit  appeared  near  the  fort 

mouth  of  the  St,  Joseph's,  aajTiig :  "  We  are  come  to 

■  relatives  and  wish  thein  a  good  morning."     A  cry 

'  enlj  heard  in  the  barracks ;  "  in  about  two  minutes," 

sr,  the  commanding  officer,  was  seized,  and  eleven  out 

rison  of  fourteen  were  mafisacred. 

|Fort  Pitt  twenty  boats  had  been  lanncbed  to  bear  the 

1  to  tlic  conntry  of  the  Illinois.    On  the  twenty-seventh, 

If  Mingoes  and  Delawares,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 

1,  exchanged  with  English  traders  three  hundred  pounds' 

i  skins  for  powder  and  lead,  and  then  suddenly  went 

s  if  to  intercept  any  attempt  to  descend  the  river.     An 

lefore  midnight  of  the  same  day  the  chiefs  of  the  Dela- 

a  message  to  Fort  Pitt  recounting  the  attacks  on 

1  posts,  and  added  :  "  A  party  is  coming  to  ent  you 

r  people  off ;  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  some  place 

:y,  as  we  would  not  desire  to  see  you  killed  in  our  town." 

i  day  Indiana  scalped  a  family,  sparing  neither  woman 

|ld,  and  left  a  tomahawk  in  sign  of  war.     The  passes  to 
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that  an  English  detachment  from  Niagara  had,  two  nights  pre- 
viously, been  attacked  on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
river  and  utterly  defeated,  a  part  turning  back  to  Niagara,  the 
larger  part  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  May  the 
war-belt  reached  the  Indian  village  near  Fort  Ouatanon,  just 
below  Lafayette,  in  Indiana ;  the  next  morning  the  commander 
was  lured  into  an  Indian  cabin  and  bound,  and  his  garrison 
surrendered.  The  French,  moving  the  victors  to  clemency  by 
gifts  of  wampum,  received  the  prisoners  into  their  houses. 

West  of  the  straits  at  Michilimackinac,  two  acres  on  the 
main  land,  enclosed  with  pickets,  gave  room  for  the  cabins  of  a 
few  traders,  and  a  fort  with  a  garrison  of  about  forty  souls. 
On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  Ojibwas,  who  dwelt  on  a  plain 
near  the  fort,  assembled  to  play  ball.  In  this  game  each  man 
has  a  bat  curved  like  a  crosier,  and  ending  in  a  racket.  Posts 
are  planted  apart  on  tlie  open  prairie.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  game  the  ball  is  placed  midway  between  the  goals.  The 
eyes  of  the  players  flash,  their  cheeks  glow.  A  blow  is 
struck  ;  all  crowd  with  merry  yells  to  renew  it,  the  fleetest  in 
advance  now  driving  the  ball  home,  now  sending  it  sideways, 
with  one  unceasing  passionate  pursuit.  On  that  day  the 
squaws  entered  the  fort,  and  remained  there.  Etherington, 
the  commander,  with  one  of  his  lieutenants,  stood  outside  of 
the  gate,  watching  the  game,  fearing  nothing.  The  Indians 
had  played  from  morning  till  noon,  when,  throwing  the  ball 
close  to  the  gate,  they  came  behind  the  two  officers,  and  seized 
and  carried  them  into  the  woods,  while  the  rest  rushed  into 
the  fort,  snatched  their  hatchets,  which  their  squaws  had  kept 
hidden  under  their  blankets,  and  in  an  instant  killed  an  officer, 
a  trader,  and  fifteen  men.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  and  all  the 
English  traders  were  made  prisoners,  and  robbed  of  every- 
thing they  had ;  but  the  French  traders  were  not  harmed. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  fort  of  Le  Boeuf  was  attacked.  Its 
gallant  officer  kept  off  the  enemy,  till  at  midnight  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  setting  the  block-house  on  fire ;  but  he  escaped 
with  his  garrison  into  the  woods,  while  the  enemy  believed 
them  buried  in  the  flames.  The  fort  at  Venango  was  con- 
sumed, never  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  not  one  of  its  garrison  was 
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left  alive  to  tell  the  story  of  its  destruction.  Presqne  Isle, 
now  Erie,  had  a  garrison  of  f our-and-twenty  men,  and  could 
most  easily  have  been  relieved.  On  the  twenty-second,  after 
a  two  days'  defence,  the  commander,  out  of  his  senses  with 
terror,  capitulated,  giving  up  the  sole  chance  of  saving  thenu 
He,  with  a  few  others,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Detroit 

Nor  was  it  the  garrisoned  stockades  only  that  encountered 
the  fury  of  the  savages.  They  struck  down  more  than  a 
hundred  traders  in  the  woods,  scalping  every  one  of  them, 
quaffing  their  blood,  horribly  mutilating  their  bodies.  They 
prowled  round  the  cabins  on  the  border ;  and  their  tomahawks 
fell  aUke  on  the  laborer  in  the  field  and  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
They  menaced  Fort  ligonier,  the  outpost  of  Fort  Pitt ;  they 
passed  the  mountains,  and  spread  death  even  to  Bedford. 
About  five  hundred  families,  from  the  frontiers  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  fled  before  them  to  Winchester. 

In  Virginia,  nearly  a  thousand  volunteers,  at  the  call  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  hastened  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  to  the 
borders ;  and  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Maryland  gave  aid. 
The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to  arm  and  pay  the 
farmers  and  reapers  on  the  frontier,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  as  a  resident  force  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
but  refused  to  place  them  under  the  orders  of  the  British  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  consequent  invectives  of  oflicers  of  the  army 
brought  upon  Pennsylvania  once  more  the  censure  of  the  king 
for  its  "  supine  and  neglectful  conduct,"  and  confirmed  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  regular  army  in  America  through 
taxes  by  parliament. 

The  fortifications  of  Fort  Pitt  had  never  been  finished,  and 
heavy  rains  had  opened  it  on  three  sides ;  but  the  brave  Ecuyer, 
its  commander,  with  no  engineer  or  artificers  except  a  few 
shipwrights,  raised  a  rampart  of  logs  around  the  fort  above  the 
old  one,  palisaded  the  interior  area,  and  took  all  possible  pre- 
cautions. The  post  had  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  and  gave  asylum  to  more  than  two  hundred  women  and 
children. 

On  the  twenty-first,  a  large  party  of  Indians  made  a  vigor- 
ous though  fruitless  assault  on  Fort  Ligonier.  The  next  day 
Fort  Pitt  was  approached  by  savages,  who  killed  one  man  and 
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wounded  another.  In  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  they  re- 
connoitred the  fort,  and  in  a  conference,  held  after  midnight, 
a  second  time  "  warned  them  to  go  home."  "  All  your  strong 
places  in  our  country  from  this  eastward,"  said  Turtle's  Heart, 
a  principal  warrior  of  the  Delawares,  "  are  burnt  and  cut  off. 
Six  different  nations  are  ready  to  attack  you.  They  have 
agreed  to  permit  you  and  your  people  to  pass  safely.  There- 
fore, brother,  we  desire  you  to  set  off  to-morrow,  aa  great  num 
bers  of  T^dianft  are  coming  here,  and  after  two  days  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  with  them  for  you." 

The  commander  gave  for  answer  that  three  English  armies 
were  on  the  march  to  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  to  the  North-west. 

A  schooner,  with  a  re-enforcement  of  sixty  men,  reached 
Detroit  in  June.  At  daybreak  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
the  garrison  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  Dalyell,  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  Amherst,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  who  had  passed  the  besiegers  under  cover  of  the 
night.  After  but  one  day's  rest,  Dalyell  proposed  a  midnight 
sally.  He  was  cautioned  that  the  Indians  were  on  their  guard ; 
but  the  express  instructions  of  Amherst  were  on  his  side. 
Gladwin  reluctantly  yielded ;  and,  half  an  hour  before  three 
o'clock  on  the  last  morning  of  July,  Dalyell  marched  out  with 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  chosen  men,  while  two  boats 
followed  along  shore  to  protect  the  party  and  bring  off  the 
wounded  and  dead.  They  proceeded  in  double  file,  along  the 
great  road  by  the  river  side,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  then,  form- 
ing into  platoons,  they  advanced  a  half  mile  farther,  when  they 
suddenly  received  from  the  Indians  a  destructive  fire,  and 
could  escape  only  by  an  inglorious  retreat.  Twenty  of  the 
English  were  killed  and  forty-two  wounded,  leaving  to  a  rivu- 
let the  name  of  The  Bloody  Run.  Dalyell  fell  while  attempt- 
ing to  bring  off  the  wounded ;  his  scalp  became  one  more  or- 
nament to  the  red  man's  wigwam. 

This  victory  encouraged  the  confederates ;  two  hundred 
recruits  joined  the  forces  of  Pontiac,  and  the  siege  of  Detroit 
was  kept  up  by  bands  of  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

In  July,  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  in  the  name  of  their 
own  tribes  and  of  the  north-western  Indians,  for  the  third  time 
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Bimmioned  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt  to  retire.  "  Brothers/' 
said  they,  "you  have  towns  and  places  of  your  own.  You 
know  tliis  is  our  country.  All  the  nations  over  the  lakes  are 
soon  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Here  is 
their  wampum.  If  you  return  quietly  to  your  wise  men,  this 
is  the  farthest  they  will  go.  If  not,  see  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence." 

The  next  day,  Ecuyer  gave  answer:  "You  suffered  the 
French  to  settle  in  the  heart  of  your  country ;  why  would  you 
turn  us  out  of  it  now  ?  I  will  not  abandon  this  post ;  I  have 
warriors,  provisions,  and  ammunition  in  plenty  to  defend  it 
three  years  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods.  Go  home  to 
your  towns,  and  take  care  of  your  women  and  children." 

No  sooner  was  this  answer  received  than  the  imited  forces 
of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Wyandots,  and  Mingoes  beset  the 
fort,  and,  from  such  shelter  as  they  could  find  or  make,  they 
kept  up  a  discharge  of  musketry  and  threw  fire  arrows,  though 
with  little  injury  to  the  English,  who  were  under  cover.  This 
continued  through  July,  when  they  suddenly  vanished. 

At  that  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  in  the  British  service,  an  oflicer  of  large  experience  and 
superior  merit,  who  had  the  command  at  Philadelphia,  was 
making  his  way  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  chiefly  Highlanders,  driving  a  hundred  beeves  and  twice 
that  number  of  sheep,  with  powder,  flour,  and  provisions  on 
pack-horses  and  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  Between  Carlisle 
and  Bedford  they  passed  the  ruins  of  mills,  deserted  cabins, 
fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  but  without  a  reaper,  and  everywhere 
the  signs  of  death. 

The  commander  at  Ligonier  could  give  no  intelligence  of 
the  condition  of  Fort  Pitt ;  all  the  expresses  for  the  previous 
month  had  been  Idlled  or  forced  to  return.  Leaving  the  wag- 
ons at  Ligonier,  Bouquet,  on  the  fourth,  proceeded  with  the 
troops  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pack-horses.  At  one 
o'clock  on  the  fifth,  the  savages  attacked  the  advance-guard ; 
but  two  companies  of  Highlanders  drove  them  from  their  am- 
buscade. The  savages  returned,  and  were  again  repelled ;  but 
grew  to  be  so  numerous  that  they  at  last  hung  on  every  side  of 
the  English,  who  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  their 
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cool  behavior.  Night  intervened,  during  which  the  F^Tigligh 
remained  on  Edge  Hill,  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bushy  Rim. 

All  that  night  hope  cheered  the  red  men.  Morning  dawned 
only  to  show  the  English  party  that  they  were  encircled.  If 
they  should  advance,  their  convoy  and  wounded  men  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  if  they  should  remain  quiet, 
they  would  be  picked  off  one  by  one.  With  happy  s^Agacity, 
Bouquet  feigned  a  retreat.  The  red  men  hurried  to  charge 
with  the  utmost  daring,  when  two  Highland  companies,  that 
had  lain  hid,  fell  upon  their  flank ;  others  met  them  in  front, 
and  put  them  to  flight  But  Bouquet  in  the  two  actions  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  one  fourth  of  his  men,  and  al- 
most aU  his  horses,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  stores. 
The  following  night  the  English  encamped  at  Bushy  Run, 
and  in  four  days  more  arrived  at  Pittsburg. 

Before  news  of  this  last  conflict  with  the  red  men  could 
reach  New  York,  the  wrath  of  Amherst  against  "  the  bloody 
villains"  had  burst  all  bounds.  His  orders  were :  "  I  will  have 
no  accomimodation  with  the  savages  until  they  have  felt  our 
just  revenge.  I  would  have  every  measure  taken  for  their 
destruction."  "  Whoever  kills  Pontiac  shall  receive  from  me 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds."  "  Take  no  prisoners,  but 
put  to  death  all  that  fall  into  your  hands." 

Had  this  spirit  prevailed,  the  war  would  have  become  an 
endless  series  of  alternate  murders,  in  which  the  more  experi- 
enced Indian  excelled  the  white  man.  In  September,  the 
Senecas,  against  whom  Amherst  had  specially  directed  un- 
sparing hostiKties,  lay  in  ambush  for  one  of  his  convoys  about 
three  miles  below  Niagara  Falls ;  and,  on  its  passing  over  the 
carrying-place,  fell  upon  it  with  such  suddenness  and  vigor 
that  but  eight  wounded  men  escaped  with  their  Kves,  while 
seventy-two  were  victims  to  the  scalping-knif  e. 

The  first  effective  measures  toward  a  general  pacification 
proceeded  from  the  French  in  Illinois.  De  Neyon,  the  French 
ofiicer  at  Fort  Chartres,  sent  belts  and  messages  and  peace- 
pipes  to  aU  parts  of  the  continent,  exhorting  the  many  nations 
of  savages  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  take  the  English  by  the 
hand,  for  a  representative  of  the  king  of  France  would  be 

seen  among  them  nevermore. 
VOL.  m.- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

the  tbea8uet  enter  a  minute  fob  an  american  8tamp-tax. 

minibtrt  of  orenyille. 

May-September  1763. 

The  savage  warfare  was  relentlessly  raging  when,  in  May 
and  June,  the  young  statesman,  to  whom  the  forms  of  office 
had  referred  the  subject  of  the  colonies,  was  devising  plans  for 
organizing  governments  in  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Of 
an  Irish  family,  and  an  Irish  as  well  as  an  English  peer,  Shel- 
bume  naturally  inclined  to  limit  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  the  outlying  dominions 
of  the  crown.  The  world  gave  him  credit  for  great  abilities ; 
and,  except  the  lawyers  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  he 
was  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  lords. 

For  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  England,  Shelbume 
hesitated  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix;  on  the 
north-east,  he  adopted  the  crest  of  the  water-shed  dividing  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  those  flow- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  south  of  Cape  Rosieres,  designating  the  line 
on  a  map,  which  is  still  preserved.  At  the  south,  the  bound- 
ary of  Georgia  was  extended  to  its  present  limit. 

Of  Canada,  General  Murray  proposed  to  make  a  military 
colony,  and  to  include  within  it  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes,  in  order  to  overawe  the  older  colonies.  Shelbume,  in  a 
more  Kberal  spirit,  desired  to  restrict  that  province  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  forty-five  de- 
grees north  with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Nipising.  Tliis  advice  was  rejected  by  Egremont,  who  insisted 
on  a  plan  like  that  of  Murray;  but  Shelburne  enforced  his 
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own  opinion,  and  the  new  government  did  not  include  the 
domain,  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

It  fell  to  Jenkinson,  the  principal  secretary  of  the  treas- 
niy,  to  prepare  the  plans  for  taxing  America.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  pubKc  reports  and  correspondence,  information 
was  sought  from  men  who  were  held  in  England  worthy  of 
trust  in  all  situations,  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
the  officers  who  had  been  employed  in  America  dispelled  every 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  bear  a  part  in  the  national  expenses. 
Ellis,  for  several  years  governor  of  Georgia,  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  had  been  employed  in  America  of 
whose  interests  he  made  pretensions  to  a  thorough  knowledge, 
a  favorite  of  Halifax  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Egremont, 
had  no  small  share  in  introducing  the  new  system,  and  bore 
away  sinecure  offices  for  his  reward. 

McCulloh,  a  crown  officer  in  North  Carolina,  and  agent  for 
an  English  land  company,  furnished  a  brief  state  of  the  taxes 
usually  raised  in  the  old  settled  colonies,  and  gave  assurance 
that  a  stamp-tax  on  the  continental  colonies  would,  at  a  mod- 
erate computation,  produce  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  twice  that  sum  if  extended  to  the  West  Indies.  He  re- 
newed the  proposition  which  he  had  made  eight  years  before 
to  Halifax,  for  gaining  an  imperial  revenue  by  issuing  a  cur- 
rency of  exchequer  bills  for  the  use  of  America. 

The  triumvirate  ministry  had  neither  popularity  nor  weight 
in  parliament.  To  strengthen  his  government,  the  king,  con- 
forming to  the  views  sketched  by  Bute  in  the  previous  April, 
but  against  the  repeated  advice  of  his  three  ministers,  directed 
Egremont  to  invite  Lord  Hardwicke  to  enter  the  cabinet,  as 
president  of  the  councU.  "  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  Hard- 
wicke, at  an  interview  on  the  first  day  of  August,  "  to  accept 
an  employment,  while  all  my  friends  are  out  of  court."  "  The 
king,"  said  Egremont,  "  cannot  bring  himself  to  submit  to  take 
in  a  party  in  gross,  or  an  opposition  party."  "  A  king  of  Eng- 
land," answered  Hardwicke,  "  at  the  head  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, especially  as  of  late  the  popular  scale  has  grown  heavier, 
will  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  bend  and  ply  a  little ;  not 
as  being  forced,  but  as  submitting  to  the  stronger  reason,  for 
the  sake  of  himself  and  his  government.     King  William,  hero 
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vaa,  found  timself  obliged  to  this  conduct ;  so  had  other 
i  Ijoforo  hira,  and  so  did  his  majesty'ts  grandfather,  King 
3  II.,  who  thanked  ine  for  advising  him  to  it." 
lb  wise  anawer  wad  reported  to  the  king,  who,  disregard- 
;  most  earnest  dissuasions  of  Grenville,  reserved  to  him- 
i  days  for  reflection  before  choosing  his  part,    EgreTiiont, 
It  auger,  was  ready  to  concert  with  Grenville  bow  to 
in  themselves  in  office,  in  spite  of  the  king's  wishes,  by- 
ring  "  absolute  necessity  and  fear;"  bat  Grenville  went 
le  country  to  await  the  king's  decision.     On  the  third, 
s  and  Egremont  hai-angued  the  king  for  half  an  hour  or 
pressing  him,  on  tlio  instant,  to  resolve  either  to  support 
sting  administration  or  to  form  another  from  its  adver- 

The  king  all  tlie  while  preserved  absolute  silence.    But 
iaiiing  to  be  rid  of  Egremont,  Shelburne  was  conuui»- 

to  propose  a  coalition  Ijetween  Pitt  and  Temple  on  the 
le,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  on  the  other. 
e  anger  of  Bedford  toward  Bute  had  ripened  into  hatred. 
s  therefore  willing  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  on  condi- 

Bnto's  exclusion  from  the  king's  counsels  and  presence, 
itt's  concuiTence  in  a  coalition  of  parties  and  the  main- 
3  of  the  present  relations  ^vitb  Fi-ance.     Pitt  had  no 
on  to  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  could  not  but  acquiesce 

peace,  now  tliat  it  was  made ;  but  Bedford  liad  been 
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agony  and  bitterness  in  the  tote-chamber,  incensed  and  humili- 
ated on  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  brother-in-law 
whom  he  had  deserted.  The  king,  in  his  interview  with  Pitt, 
assuming  to  himself  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  proceeded 
upon  the  plan  of  defeating  faction  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
and  offered  the  great  commoner  his  old  place  of  secretary  of 
state.  "  I  cannot  abandon  the  friends  who  have  stood  by  me,'* 
said  Pitt ;  and  he  declined  to  accept  office  without  them.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  comment  on  the  infirmities  of  the  peace,  and  to 
declare  that  "the  duke  of  Bedford  should  have  no  efficient 
office  whatever."  The  king,  with  self-possession,  combated 
several  of  these  demands,  said  now  and  then  that  his  honor 
must  be  consulted,  and  reserved  his  decision  till  a  second  inter- 
view. 

Confident  that  those  who  made  the  overture  must  carry  it 
through,  Pitt  summoned  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Rockingham, 
and  Hardwicke  to  come  to  London  as  his  council.  But  the 
king  had  no  thought  of  yielding  to  his  "  hard  terms."  "  Rather 
than  submit  to  them,"  said  he  to  Grenville,  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  "  I  would  die  in  the  room  I  now  stand  in." 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  at  the  second  audience,  Pitt  still  in- 
sisted on  a  thorough  change  of  administration.  The  king  closed 
the  debate  of  nearly  two  hours  by  saying :  "  I  see  this  won't  do. 
My  honor  is  concerned,  and  I  must  support  it."  A  govern- 
ment formed  out  of  the  minority  who  had  opposed  the  peace 
seemed  to  the  king  an  offence  to  his  conscience  and  a  wound 
to  his  honor.  "  The  house  of  commons,"  said  Pitt,  on  taking 
leave,  "  will  not  force  me  upon  your  majesty,  and  I  will  never 
come  into  your  service  against  your  consent." 

Events  now  shaped  themselves.  First  of  all,  Bute,  having 
disobliged  all  sides,  went  to  the  country  in  September,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  absolute  retirement.  His  retreat  was  his 
own  act,  and  not  a  condition  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
ministry.  As  a  protection  against  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  de- 
sired that  Grenville  might  be  armed  with  every  degree  of 
power.  Next  Lord  Shelbume  withdrew  from  office.  Bedford, 
doubly  irritated  at  being  proscribed  by  Pitt  whom  he  had  pro- 
posed aj9  minister,  accepted  the  post  which  was  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  own  set  of  friends,  by  Grenville,  and  by  the  king. 
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ingly  accidental  causes  there  arose  within  ten 

ftut  of  a  state  of  great  uncertainty,  a  compact  and  well- 
nted  ministry.     The  king,  in  forming  it,  stood  on  the  solid 

h  of  the  eonBtitution.  The  last  great  queetion  in  parlia- 
1  the  peace,  and  was  carried  in  its  favor  bj  an  over- 
ling majority.  The  present  ministers  had  made  or  snp- 
1  that  peace,  and  so  were  in  harmony  with  parHament, 

\  were  too  little  favorable  to  hberty,  the  fault  lay  in  the 
J  on  which  parliament  wae  chosen ;  they  adequatt'ly  repre- 
I  the  British  constitution  of  that  day,  and  needed  nothing 
■■dial  union  among  themselves  and  with  the  king  to  last 
Icneration. 

J  the  secretaries  of  state,  Halifax,  as  the  elder,  had  hia 
I  of  departments,  and  took  the  eouthem,  "on  account  of 
(oniea ; "  and  the  eoj'l  of  Hillsborough,  lilce  Shelbume  an 

9  well  as  ail  English  peer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
hi  trade. 

le  and  the  same  spirit  was  at  work  on  each  side  of  the 
From  Boston,  Bernard  renewed  the  clamor  for  the 
fchment  of  an  independent  civil  list,  sufficient  to  pay  en- 
I  salaries  to  the  crown  officers.     He  acknowledged  that 

wmpact  bebvoen  the  king  and  the  people  was  in  no 
I  better  observed  than  in  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay," 
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pnted  with  New  Hampshire  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
between  the  river  and  the  lake.  The  British  government  re- 
garded the  contest  with  indifference,  till  Colden  nrged  the 
board  of  trade  to  annex  to  New  York  all  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  New  Hampshire  west  of  the  Connecticut  river.  "  The  New 
England  governments,"  he  reasoned,  "are  all  formed  on  re- 
publican principles,  and  those  principles  are  zealously  incul- 
cated in  the  minds  of  their  youth.  The  government  of  New 
York,  on  the  contrary,  is  established  as  nearly  as  may  be  after 
the  model  of  the  English  constitution.  Can  it,  then,  be  good 
policy  to  diminish  New  York,  and  enlarge  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  others  I " 

The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  was  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  "its  most  essential  privilege,"  for  Boone,  its  governor, 
claimed  exclusive  authority  to  administer  the  required  oaths, 
and,  on  occasion  of  administering  them,  assumed  the  power  to 
reject  members  whom  the  house  declared  duly  elected  and  re- 
turned, "  thereby  taking  upon  himself  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
elections."  The  "  arbitrary  and  imperious  "  governor  was  too 
clearly  in  the  wrong  to  be  sustained ;  but  the  controversy  lasted 
long  enough  to  train  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  to  sys- 
tematical opinions  on  the  rights  of  their  legislature,  and  on  the 
king^s  power  in  matters  of  their  privilege. 

No  sooner  was  the  ministry  established  than  Grenville,  as 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  proceeded  to  redeem  the  promise 
made  to  the  house  of  commons  of  an  American  revenue.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  three 
lords  of  the  treasury,  George  Grenville,  Lord  North,  and  one 
Hunter  who  completed  the  number  requisite  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  held  a  board  in  Downing  street ;  and,  without 
hesitancy  or  discussion,  they  adopted  a  minute  directing  Jen- 
kinson  to  "  write  to  the  conmnssioners  of  the  stamp  duties  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  parliament  for 
extending  the  stamp  duties  to  the  colonies."  The  next  day 
Jenkinson  accordingly  wrote  to  them  "  to  transmit  to  him  the 
draft  of  an  act  for  imposing  proper  stamp  duties  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  America  and  the  West  Indies." 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  American  stamp-tax  ?  At  a 
later  day  Jenkinson  assured  the  house  of  commons  that,  "  if 
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lip  act  was  a  good  measure,  the  merit  of  it  was  not  due 
iville ;  if  it  was  a  bad  one,  the  ill  policy  did  not  belong 
;"  but  he  never  confessed  to  the  house  where  the  blame 
ncrit  could  rest  more  juBtly,     In  his  late  old  age  he  de- 
to  coiivcree  freely,  with  the  eon  he  loved  best,  on  every 
mnected  with  his  long  career,  save  only  on  the  one  Bub- 
the  contest  with  America ;  on  that  he  maintained  an 
lie  and  total  silence.*     But,  though  Jenkinson  proposed 
lericaii  Ux  while  private  secretary  to  Bute,  and  brought 
liim  into  the  treasury  for  ado])tion  by  Bute's  snccessor, 
,  but  a  Biitx>rdinats,  without   power  of   direction  or  a 
council.     Nor  does  the  responsibility  for  the  measure 
to  Bute,  for  the  niinistiy  which  had  forced  him  into 
c  retirement  would  not  have  listened  to  hie  advice  in  the 
t  matter ;  nor  to  the  king,  for  they  boastt'd  of  being  free 
ycophancy  to  the  court     Hunter,  one  of  the  lords  of 
usury,  wlio  ordered  the  minute,  wns  but  a.  cipher,  and 
"Torth,  who  supported  the  stamp  act,  at  a  later  day  told 
ise  of  coininons  that  he  took  the  propriety  of  passing  it 
,uch  npon  the  authority  of  Grenvillc. 
>m  the  days  of  King  William  tliere  was  a  steady  line  of 
;nta  of  opinion  that  America  should,  like  Ireland,  pro- 
whole,  or  at  least  in  part,  for  the  support  of  its  military 
iluiient.     It  wag  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  consideration 
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never  wonld  come  to  a  common  result.  The  need  of  some 
central  power  was  asserted.  To  give  the  military  chief  a  dicta- 
torial authority  to  require  subsistence  for  the  army  was  sug- 
gested by  the  board  of  trade  in  1696,  in  the  days  of  King 
William  and  Locke,  was  more  deliberately  considered  in  1721, 
was  favored  by  Cumberland,  and  was  one  of  the  arbitrary  pro- 
posals put  aside  by  Pitt.  To  obtain  the  revenue  through  a 
congress  of  the  colonies  was  at  one  time  the  plan  of  Halifax ; 
but,  if  the  congress  was  of  governor,  their  decision  would  be 
only  consultatory,  and  have  no  more  weight  than  royal  instruc- 
tions ;  and,  if  the  congress  was  a  representative  body,  it  wonld 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  free  diflcusBion.  Tosnpporta 
demand  for  a  revenue  by  stringent  coercive  measures  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  prerogative,  under  the  system  estab- 
lished at  the  revolution.  Once  when  New  York  fwled  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  civil  service,  a  biU  was  prepared  to  be 
laid  before  parliament,  giving  the  usual  revenue,  and  this  bill^ 
having  received  the  approbation  of  the  great  whig  lawyers, 
Northey  and  Eaymond,  was  the  precedent  which  overcame 
Grenville's  scruples  about  taxing  the  colonies  without  first 
allowing  them  representatives.  It  was  settled  that  there  must 
be  a  military  establishment  in  America  of  twenty  regiments ; 
that,  after  the  first  year,  its  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by 
America ;  that  the  several  American  colonies  themselves,  with 
their  various  charters,  never  would  agree  to  vote  such  a  reve- 
nue, and  that  parliament  must  do  it. 

It  remained  to  consider  what  tax  parliament  should  impose, 
and  here  all  agreed  that  the  first  object  of  taxation  was  foreign 
and  intercolonial  commerce.  But  that  resource,  under  the 
navigation  acts,  would  not  produce  enough.  A  poll-tax  was 
common  in  America ;  but,  applied  by  parliament,  would  fall 
unequally  upon  the  colonies  holding  slaves.  The  difficulty  in 
collecting  quit-rents  proved  that  a  land-tax  would  meet  with 
formidable  obstacles.  An  excise  was  thought*  of,  but  held  in 
reserve.  An  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  to  be  kept  in  circulation 
as  the  currency  of  the  continent,  would  have  conflicted  with 
the  poUcy  of  acts  of  parliament  against  the  use  of  paper  money 
in  the  colonies.  Nearly  everybody  who  reasoned  on  the  sub- 
ject decided  for  a  stamp-tax,  aa  certain  of  collection,  and  in 
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America,  where  lawsuits  were  frequent,  sa  Ukely  to  be  very 
productive.  A  stamp  act  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole;  it  had  been  thought  of  by  Pelham;  it  had  been 
ahnost  resolved  upon  in  1755 ;  it  had  been  pressed  upon  Pitt ; 
it  was  a  part  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  ministry  of  Bute. 
Knox,  the  agent  of  Georgia,  defended  it  sa  least  liable  to  ob- 
jection. The  agent  of  Massachusetts,  through  his  brother,  Is- 
rael Mauduit,  who  had  Jenkinson  for  his  fast  friend  and  often 
saw  GrenviUe,  favored  raising  money  in  that  way,  because  it 
would  occasion  less  expense  of  officers,  and  would  include  the 
West  India  islands,  and,  speaking  for  his  constituents,  he  made 
a  merit  of  cheerful  "  submission  "  to  the  ministerial  policy. 

One  man  in  Grenville's  office,  and  one  man  only,  did  indeed 
give  him  sound  advice :  Kichard  Jackson,  his  secretary  for  the 
exchequer,  advised  him  to  lay  the  project  aside,  and  formally 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  preparing  or  supporting  it. 

In  this  way  George  Grenville,  in  September  1763,  was  led 
to  adopt  the  measure  which  was  "  devolved  upon  him,"  brought 
it  into  f  onn,  and  consented  that  it  should  be  "  christened  by  his 
name."  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  taxing  colonies  wifliout 
allowing  them  representatives ;  but  he  loved  power  and  placed 
his  hopes  on  the  favor  of  parliament,  which  at  that  day  con- 
templated the  increased  debt  of  England  with  terror,  knew  not 
that  tlie  resources  of  the  country  were  increasing  in  a  stiD 
greater  proportion,  and  insisted  on  throwing  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens  upon  America. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ea^OECEMENT  OF   THE  ACTS   OF   NAVIGATION.      GBENVILLE'fl  AD- 

MmiSTBATION   OONTINTJED. 

OcTOBEB  1763-April  1764. 

Taxing  America  by  parliament  was  to  be  the  close  of  a 
system  of  colonial  "  measores,"  founded,  as  Grenville  believed, 
"  on  the  true  principles  of  policy,  of  commerce,  and  of  finance." 
He,  said  those  who  paid  him  court,  is  not  like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies ;  nor, 
like  others,  impotently  neglectful  of  their  concerns;  nor  di- 
verted by  meaner  pursuits  from  attending  to  them ;  England 
is  now  happy  in  a  minister  who  sees  that  the  greatest  wealth 
and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  depend  on  the  use  of  its 
colonies,  and  who  will  make  it  his  highest  object  to  form  "  a 
well-digested,  consistent,  wise,  and  salutary  plan  of  colonization 
and  government" 

The  extent  of  the  American  illicit  trade  was  very  gi^t ;  it 
was  thought  that,  of  a  miUion  and  a  half  pounds  of  tea  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  colonies,  not  more  than  one  tenth  part 
was  sent  from  England.  Grenville  held  that  the  contraband 
was  stolen  from  the  commerce  and  from  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  against  the  principles  of  colonization  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  pleased  his  severe  vanity  to  be  the 
first  and  only  minister  to  insist  on  enforcing  the  laws,  which 
usage  and  corruption  had  invalidated ;  and  this  brought  him 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  which  Otis  had  aroused  in  Boston, 
and  which  equally  prevailed  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  of  New  York.  The  island  of  Manhattan  lies  convenient 
to  the  sea,  sheltered  by  other  islands  from  the  ocean ;  having 
safe  anchorage  in  deep  water  for  many  miles  along  its  shores, 
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the    eomraerce   of   contments,  of   the  near  tropical 

ind  of  the  world.    To-day  [1850],  its  ships,  swift,  safe, 

tiful  in  their  forma,  exceed  in  amount  of   tonnage 

e  over  all  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain 

tuoment  of  Grenville's  schemea.     Between  ita  wharfs 

I  Brirish  harbors  its  packets  ran  to  and  fro,  swiftly  and 

■,  like  the  weaver's  shuttle,  weaving  the  band  that  joins 

together  in  friendship.     Its  imports  of  foreign  produce 

Llue  equal  twice-told  to  all  tliat  was  imported  into  the 

rl  of  Great  Britain  in  1763.     Nor  does  &  narrow  re- 

J  policy  shut  out  the  foreigner;  its  port  is  lively  with 

[lay  at  the  mast-head  of  the  flag  of  every  civilized  na- 

Ithe  earth  ;  in  its  streets  may  be  heard  every  language 

Ixiken  from  the  steppee  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  Atlantic, 

e  would  have  interdicted  direct  foreign  commerce  and 

1  every  foreign  veaeeL     American  independence,  like 

Lt  rivers  of  the  country,  had  many  sources ;  hut  the 

i-ing  which  colored  all  the  stream  was  the  colonial  mer- 

lystem. 

Lrcnco  for  that  system  was  deeply  branded  into  Gren- 

|iind.     It  was  his  "  idol,"  and  he  adored  it  as  "  sacred." 

1  tliat  colonies  are  only  settlementa  made  in  distant 

world  for  the  improvement  of  trade  ;  that  they 

e  intolerable  except  on  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
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Nor  did  Grenville  fail  to  perceive  that  "  the  restraiiit  and 
fiuppression  of  practices  which  had  long  prevailed  wonld  cer- 
tainly encounter  great  difScultieB  in  such  distant  parts  of  the 
king's  dominions ; "  the  royal  authority  was  therefore  called 
into  action.  The  governors  were  to  make  the  suppression  of 
the  forbidden  trade  with  foreign  nations  the  constant  and  im- 
mediate object  of  their  care.  All  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary and  naval,  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  were  to  give 
their  co-operation.  "  We  depend,"  said  a  memorial  from  the 
treasury,  ^'  upon  the  seaguard  as  the  likeliest  means  for  accom- 
plishing these  great  purposes ; "  and  that  sea-guard  was  to  be 
extended  and  strengthened  as  far  as  the  naval  establishments 
would  allow.  To  complete  the  whole,  and  this  was  a  favorite 
part  of  Grenville's  scheme,  a  new  and  imiform  system  of 
courts  of  admiralty  was  to  be  established.  On  the  next  day 
after  this  memorial  was  presented,  the  king  in  councQ  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  system. 

Forthwith  orders  were  directed  to  the  commander-in-chief 
in  America  that  the  troops  under  his  command  should  give 
their  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue  for  the  e&ctual 
suppression  of  contraband  trade.  Admiral  Colville,  the  naval 
commander-in-chief  on  the  coasts  of  North  America  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
became  the  head  of  a  new  corps  of  revenue  officers.  Each 
captain  of  his  squadron  had  custom-house  commissions  and  a 
set  of  instructions  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty for  his  guidance  ;  and  other  instructions  were  given  them 
by  the  admiral,  to  enter  the  harbors  or  lie  off  the  coasts  of 
America,  to  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the  usual  custom- 
house oaths  to  do  tlie  office  of  custom-house  officers,  and  to 
seize  such  persons  as  were  suspected  by  them  to  be  engaged  in 
illicit  trade. 

The  promise  of  large  emoluments  in  case  of  forfeitures 
stimulated  their  irregular  vivacity  to  enforce  laws  which  had 
become  obsolete,  and  they  pounced  upon  American  property 
as  they  would  have  done  in  war  upon  prize-money.  From  the 
first  their  acts  were  equivocal,  and  they  soon  came  to  be  as  il- 
legal aj9  they  were  oppressive.  There  was  no  redress.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  privy  council  was  costly  and  difficult ;  and  besides, 
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!  happened  before  the  end  of  the  year,  an  officer  had 
lid  himself  on  an  appeal,  the  Bofiering  coloniete  were 
1  hy  delay  and  expenses,  while  the  treaflury  took  care 
liinifj  their  agent. 

■onuing  the  new  f^rritorj  into  provinces,  the  fear  of 
Tfroni  large  states  led  to  the  diviaion  of  Florida ;  for  it 
1  to  be  good  policy  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  imion 
Ithe  colonies  by  increasing  the  number  of  independent 
Tients. 

I  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  both  on  the  east  and  on 
3  clearly  defined,  extending  on  the  eaat  to  the 
Mx,  and  on  the  north  leaving  to  the  province  of  Quebec 
p  than  the  narrow  strip  from  which  the  water  flows  into 


I  Canada,  or  the  province  of  Quebec  aa  it  was  called,  the 
mr  boundaries  which  had  lately  been  established  were 
All  British  territory  west  of  Lake  Nipising,  and 
I  the  Alleghanies,  was  shut  against  the  emigrant,  from 
I  that  colonies  in  so  remote  a  region  could  not  be  held 
lidence.  England  by  war  had  conquered  the  West,  and 
Itry  had  come  whicli  dared  not  make  use  of  the  con- 
I  Some  even  advised  to  abandon  the  monument  to  Pitt's 
1  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  bring  to  this  side  of  the 
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nature  of  a  proclamation,  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Canada  to  England ;  another,  addressed  to  twenty-five 
nations  by  name,  to  all  the  red  men,  and  particularly  to  Pon- 
tiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas ;  a  third  to  the  commander,  express- 
ing a  readiness  to  surrender  to  the  English  all  the  forts  on  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  next  morning,  Pontiac 
sent  to  Gladwin  that  he  accepted  the  peace  which  his  father, 
the  French,  had  despatched  to  him,  and  desired  that  the  past 
might  be  forgotten  on  both  sides.  Friendly  words  were  ex- 
changed, though  the  formation  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  referred  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  savages  dispersed 
to  their  hunting-grounde. 

N  othing  could  restrain  the  Americans  from  peopling  the  wil- 
derness. To  be  a  freeholder  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  New 
England  man.  Marriages  were  early  and  fruitful  The  sons, 
as  they  grew  up,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  axe  and  the  rifle, 
would,  one  after  another,  move  from  the  old  homestead ;  and, 
with  a  wife,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  and  a  few  husbandry  tools, 
build  a  small  hut  in  some  new  plantation,  and,  by  tasking  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body,  secure  independence.  Such  were 
they  who  began  to  dwell  in  the  forests  between  the  Penobscot 
and  the  St.  Croix,  or  in  the  New  Hampshire  grants  on  each 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  or  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  to 
which  Connecticut  laid  claim. 

In  defiance  of  reiterated  royal  mandates,  Virginian  adven- 
turers seated  themselves  on  the  New  river,  near  the  Ohio; 
and  not  even  the  terrors  of  border  wars  with  the  savages 
"  could  stop  the  enthusiasm  of  running  backward  to  hunt  for 
fresh  lands." 

Hunters  from  Carolina  gave  names  to  the  streams  and 
ridges  of  Tennessee,  annually  passed  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
chased  game  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  river.  From  the 
Holston  river  to  the  head-springs  of  the  Kentucky  and  of  the 
Cumberland  there  dwelt  not  one  red  man.  It  was  the  neutral 
forest  that  divided  the  Cherokees  from  the  Five  Nations  and 
their  dependants.  The  lovely  region  had  been  left  for  untold 
years  the  paradise  of  wild  beasts,  which  had  so  filled  the  val- 
ley with  their  broods  that  a  thrifty  hunter  could,  in  one  season, 
bring  home  peltry  worth  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
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len,  in  July,  poasession  wafl  taken  of  Florida,  its  inhabi- 
if  erery  age  and  sex,  men,  women,  children,  and  eer- 
numbered  but  tiu'ee  tlioiniand ;  and,  of  tbeee,  the  men 
early  all  in  the  pay  of  the  Catholic  king.     The  poesee- 
it  had  cost  him  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
annually;  and  now  it  was  accepted  by  England  ae  a 
asation  for  Havana,     Most  of  the  people,  receiving  from 
anish  treasurj-  indemnity  for  their  losses,  had  migrated 
a,  taking  with  them  the  hones  of  their  Eoiuts  and  the 
if  their  distingiuHlied  dead. 

3  western  proiTiice  of  Florida  extended  to  the  Missis- 
iu  the  Ime  of  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees.     On  the 
jth  of  October,  the   French  eurrendered   tlie  post  of 
,  with  its  brick  fort,  which  was  fast  crumbling  to  ruins, 
th  later,  the  slight  stockade  at  Tombigbee,  in  the  west 
Choeta  couiitrj',  was  dehvered  up.    In  a  congress  of  the 
)afl,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chieasas,  and  Choctas,  held  on 
th  of  November,  at  Augusta,  the  governors  of  Virginia 
e  colonies  soutli  of  it  were  present,  and  the  peace  with 
dians  of  the  South  and  South-west  -w-as  ratilied.     The 
lan  and  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  Creek  nations, 
warriors  were  thirty-six  hundred  in  number,  agreed  to 
the  frontier  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia.     From  this 
itcs  its  prosperity ;  its  commerce  iu  ten  years  increafied 
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and  was  exceseivelj  applauded.  The  king  repeated  to  him  the 
praises  bestowed  on  the  superiority  of  talent  and  judgment 
which  he  had  shown.  Barre,  the  gallant  associate  of  Wolfe, 
was  dismissed  from  the  army  for  his  votes,  and  Conway  from 
the  army  and  from  his  place  in  the  bed-chamber.  Shelbume 
was  not  to  remain  the  king's  aide-de-camp. 

The  house  of  commons  readily  voted  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  military  establishment  in  the  colonies;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  renewed  grant  of  the  land-tax,  which,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  produced  a  little  more  than  two  miUion 
pounds  sterling.  "  I  never  will  consent,"  said  Grenville,  "  to 
continue  that  high  tax  after  the  second  year  of  peace ; "  and 
he  promised  its  reduction  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  an 
easement  to  the  landed  interest  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Huske,  the  new  member  for  Maiden,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  educated  at  Boston,  affirmed  that  the  colo- 
nies were  well  able  to  pay  annually  taxes  to  that  amount,  and 
was  heard  by  the  house  with  great  attention  and  joy. 

In  England,  the  force  of  opposition  was  broken.  Charles 
Torke  came  penitently  to  Grenville  to  mourn  over  his  mistake 
in  resigning  office,  and  Grenville  felt  himseK  so  strong  as  to 
dare  to  sUght  liim.  Even  Charles  Townshend's  manifest  de- 
sire of  taking  a  place  passed  unheeded.  Nothing  was  feared 
from  the  opposition  in  England.  Who  could  forebode  danger 
from  a  cause  on  trial  in  a  county  court  in  Virginia  ? 

Tobacco  was  the  legalized  currency  of  Virginia.  In  1755, 
and  again  in  1758,  years  of  war  and  of  distress,  the  legislature 
indulged  the  people  in  the  alternative  of  paying  their  public 
dues,  including  the  dues  to  the  established  clergy,  in  money,  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  twopence  for  the  pound  of  tobacco.  AU  but 
the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the  law.  At  their  instance,  its  ratifi- 
cation was  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  remarked 
on  "  the  great  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  and  the  diminution  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown."  "The  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the 
authority  of  the  king,"  said  he,  "  must  stand  or  fall  together ; " 
and  the  act  was  negatived  by  the  king  in  council.  The  "  Two- 
penny Act''  became,  therefore,  null  and  void  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  it  remained  only  to  ascertain  by  a  jury  in  Virginia 
YOL.  m. — 6 
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ftount   of   damages   which   the    eomplainante  had   sob- 


rict  Henry  wm  engaged  to  plead  against "  the  parsons," 
3ause  was  become  a  contest  between  the  prerogative  and 
pie  of  Virginia.  When  a  boy,  he  had  learned  aome- 
If  Latin ;  of  Greek,  the  letters ;  but  nothing  methodi- 
I  It  had  been  his  delight  to  wander  alone  with  the  gun 
I  angling-rod ;  or,  by  some  sequestered  stream,  to  enjoy 
y  of  meditative  idleness.  He  married  at  eighteen; 
Ited,  trade  ;  toiled  nnsuccessfuUy  as  a  farmer ;  then,  with 
;  mind,  resolved  on  becoming  a  lawyer ;  and,  aaawer- 
fcstioDs  by  the  aid  of  sLx  weeks'  study  of  Coko  upon  Lit- 
Tand  the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  he  gained  a  license  as  a 
For  three  years  the  novice  dwelt  under  the  roof  of 
ler-in-law,  an  iun-keejier  near  Ilanover  court-house,  igno- 
1  the  science  of  law,  and  slowly  learning  its  forms. 
I  the  first  day  of  December  1763,  as  Patrick  Henry 
.  the  court  before  which  he  had  never  spoken,  he  saw 
I  bench  more  than  twenty  clergymen,  the  most  learned 
I  the  colony ;  and  the  house  was  filled  and  eurronnded 
multitude.  To  the  select  jury  which  had  l>een  smn- 
[  Maury,  "  the  parson  "  whose  cause  was  on  trial,  made 
;  for  he  thought  them  of  "the  vulgar  herd,"  and 
L  dififientere  i 
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utility,  could  not,  consistentl^i;  with  the  original  compact  be- 
tween king  and  people,  be  annulled.  ^  A  king  who  aimnls 
or  disallows  laws  of  so  salutary  a  nature,  from  being  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people  degenerates  into  a  tyrant  and  forfeits  all 
right  to  obedience."  At  this  assertion  the  opposing  counsel 
cried  out  to  the  bench :  "The  gentleman  has  spoken  treason." 
Royalists  in  the  crowd  raised  a  confused  murmur  of  "treason, 
treason,  treason."  "The  harangue,"  thought  one  of  the 
hearers,  "exceeds  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  of  the 
most  seditious  tribunes  in  Rome."  The  patriot,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, defined  the  use  of  an  established  church  and  of  the 
clergy  in  society:  "When  they  fail  to  answer  those  ends," 
thus  he  addressed  the  jury,  "  the  community  have  no  further 
need  of  their  ministry,  and  may  justly  strip  them  of  their  ap- 
pointments. In  this  particular  instance,  by  obtaining  the 
negative  of  the  law  in  question  instead  of  acquiescing  in  it, 
they  ceased  to  be  useful  members  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  as  enemies  of  the  community."  "  Instead  of  coun- 
tenance, they  very  justly  deserve  to  be  punished  with  signal 
severity."  "  Except  you  are  disposed  yourselves  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  bondage  on  your  own  necks,  do  not  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  of  making  such  an  example  of  the  rev- 
erend plaintiff  as  shall  hereafter  be  a  warning  to  himself  and 
his  brothers  not  to  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  laws  authenticated  by  the  only  sanction  which  can  give 
force  to  laws  for  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  authority 
of  its  own  legal  representatives,  with  its  council  and  gov- 
ernor." *  The  jury  promptly  rendered  a  verdict  of  a  penny 
damages.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  refused:  an  appeal 
was  granted ;  but,  the  verdict  being  received,  there  was  no  re- 
dress. "The  crime  of  which  Henry  is  guilty,"  wrote  Maury, 
"  is  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  which  brought  Simon  Lord 
Lovat  to  the  block."  For  "  the  vindication  of  the  king's  in- 
jured honor  and  authority,"  he  urged  the  punishment  of  the 
young  Virginian ;  and  a  list  was  furnished  of  witnesses  who 
could  insure  his  conviction. 

In  quest  of  business,  Patrick  Henry  removed  to  the  county 

♦  The  report  of  Henry's  speech  is  taken  from  a  very  long  letter  written  by  Rev. 
James  Maury  himself  to  Bev.  John  Camm,  12  December,  1768.    MS. 
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itia ;  bot  lie  loved  the  green-wood  better  even  than  be- 
uid,  as  he  atroUed  through  the  forest,  with  his  ever- 
ousket  in  his  hand,  his  mind  waa  ripening  for  duty,  he 
lOt  how,  by  silent  communion  with  nature. 
rue   runiorB  prevailed   of    new  commercial  and  fiscal 
ions,  to  be  made  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  yet  Ameri- 
fused  to  beUeve  that  the  British  legislature  would  wil- 
rerthrow  their  liberty.     No  remonstrance  was  prepared 
the  impending  measures,  of  which  the  extent  was  kept 

Massachusetts,  in  January  17C4,  with  a  view  to  effect 
latest  possible  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  West 

products,  elected  Hutchinson  as  its  joint  agent  with 
it.     But,  before  he  could  leave  the  province,  the  house 
:o  distrast  him,  and,  by  a  majority  of  two,  excused  him 
le  aerviee.     Its  next  choice  fell  on  Grenville's  secretary, 
1  Jaeksou. 

len  the  crown  oificers  in  America  learned  that  the  taxes 
they  liad  so  long  and  so  earnestly  recommended  were  to 
lied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  army,  they  shrunk 
ipholding  ol)noxioua  measures  which  to  them  were  to 
10  profit.     In  their  view,  a  parliamentary  regulation  of 
1  charters  and  a  certain  and  suflicient  civil  list,  laid  upon 

le^Hali^yiige^h^aymen^^lici^alarie^irectt 
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When  he  proposed  the  taxation  of  America  by  the  British  par- 
liament, he  had  but  one  object :  to  rivet  the  support  of  the 
landlords  of  England,  whose  favor  secured  majorities  in  par- 
liament and  with  them  a  firm  tenure  of  office. 

For  a  moment,  the  existence  of  the  ministry  itself  was  en- 
dangered. In  closing  the  session  of  1763,  the  king  had  arro- 
gated merit  for  the  peace  which  Frederic  of  Prussia  had  con- 
cluded after  having  been  left  to  himself  by  England.  Wilkes, 
in  number  forty-five  of  the  "  "North  Briton,"  exposed  the  error 
of  statement.  The  king,  thinking  that  one  of  his  subjects  had 
given  hun  the  lie,  appUed  to  the  ministry  for  protection  ;  and 
under  a  general  warrant,  issued  by  Halifax,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  Wilkes  was  arrested ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  his  privi- 
lege as  a  member  of  parliament  had  been  violated,  he  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  popular  chief  justice,  Pratt ;  and  the  cry  for 
Wilkes  and  liberty  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. Now,  in  February  1764,  all  parties  joined  in  expelling 
Wilkes  from  parliament,  yet  general  warrants  were  undoubtedly 
illegal ;  Grenville  knew  that  they  were  illegal,  and  the  house 
of  commons  was  invited  to  declare  them  so.  But  Grenville 
changed  the  issue  by  insisting  that  a  single  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature ought  not  to  declare  law  ;  and,  in  a  house  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  ministry  escaped  censure  but  by  a  major- 
ity of  only  fourteen.  In  the  account  of  the  division  sent  by 
Grenville  to  the  king,  marks  of  being  dispirited  were  obvious ; 
the  king  instantly  answered  "  that,  if  he  would  but  hide  his 
feelings,  and  speak  with  firmness  the  first  occasion  that  offered, 
he  would  find  his  numbers  return.''  The  opportunity  came  in 
March  with  the  presentation  of  the  budget. 

Grenville  had  been  "  made  to  beheve  "  that  the  Americans 
were  able  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  he  had  little  reason 
to  think  them  so  stubborn  as  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
There  was  not  *'  the  least  disposition  in  the  agents  of  the  colo- 
nies to  oppose  it ;"  and  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  had  made  a 
merit  of  his  submission.  Thomas  Pownall,  "  the  fribble  "  who 
had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  remembered  as  one 
who  grew  more  and  more  liberal  as  he  grew  old,  openly  con- 
tended for  an  American  revenue,  to  "  be  raised  by  customs  on 
trade,  a  stamp  duty,  a  moderate  land-tax  in  lieu  of  quit-rents. 
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Cecilius  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  Maryland, 
r  years  watched  the  ripening  of  the  measure,  and  could 
pceal  hia  joy  at  its  adoption. 

t  there  were  motives  enough  to  make  Grenville  reluc- 

J  propose  a  stamp-tax  for  America.     Jackson,  his  secre- 

I'ould  never  be  privy  to  any  measures  taken  with  respect 

after  having  formally  declined  giving  any  other  advice 

subject  than  that  which  he  had  always  given,  to  lay  the 

It  aside.     Lord  Hillsborough,  tlien  first  lord  of  the  board 

lie,  who  as  yet  retained  enough  of  the  spirit  of  an  Irish- 

}  disapprove  a  direct  taxation  of  a  dependency  of  the 

empire  by  a  Britisli  act  of  parliament,  gave  advice 

:  the  stamp  act,  and  to  the  last  withheld  from  it  bis 

Moreover,  the  traditions  of  the  whig  party,  whoee 

s  Grenville  claimed  to  represent,  preserved  the  opin- 

t  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  questioned  the  wisdom  of  de- 

a  direct  parliamentary  revenue  from  America,     "  Many 

era  of  the  house  of  commons  declared  against  the  stamp 

Vhile  it  -was  mere  matter  of  couvereation ; "  nor  could 

lille  luive  been  ignorant  that  Pitt  had  in  vain  been  urged 

(nd  it  to  the  eoloniea, 

i  Americans  in  London  unanimously  denied  the  right  of 

litish  parliament,  in  which  their  country  was  not  repre- 

e  crown.     This  questiom' 
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of  direct  taxation  of  America  by  parliament  The  stamp  duty, 
they  said,  was  an  internal  regulation ;  and  they  entreated  him 
to  wait  till  Bome  sort  of  consent  to  it  shonld  be  given  by  the 
assembKes,  to  prevent  a  tax  of  that  nature  from  being  laid 
without  the  consent  of  the  colonies.  Grenville's  colleagues  did 
not  share  his  scruples ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  balance  opin- 
ions, and  desired  to  please  aU  parties.  He  persisted,  therefore, 
in  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  stamp-tax ;  but,  from  ^^  tender- 
ness" to  the  colonies,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  scoffed  at  by  the 
whole  Bedford  party,  he  agreed  to  postpone  the  tax  for  a  year. 
In  this  his  enemies  said  that  he  did  but  ^^  allow  time  for  moot- 
ingthe  question  of  right  and  preparing  in  the  colonieB  an  op- 
position  to  the  law." 

He  looked  about  for  palliatives  to  reconcile  America  to  his 
new  regulations.  In  doing  this,  he  still  continued  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  protection.  The  British  consumption  of  for- 
eign hemp  amounted  in  value  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  first  given  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  having  never  been  called  for,  had 
been  suffered  to  drop.  The  experiment  was  renewed ;  and  a 
liberal  bounty  was  granted  on  hemp  or  undressed  flax  imported 
from  America.  But  it  was  expected  that  no  American  would 
be  ^^  so  unreasonable  or  so  rash  "  as  to  establish  Unen  manufac- 
tories there,  even  of  "  the  coarser  kinds  "  of  linens ;  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  required  that  Great  Britain  should  dis- 
appoint American  establishments  of  manufactures  as  ^^  contrary 
to  the  general  good." 

To  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  special  indulgence  was 
shown ;  following  the  line  of  precedent,  rice,  though  an  enu- 
merated commodity,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a  half  subsidy, 
allowed  to  be  carried  directly  to  any  part  of  America  south  of 
those  colonies ;  so  that  the  broken  and  mowbumt  rice  might 
be  sold  as  food  for  negroes. 

The  boon  that  was  to  mollify  New  England  was  concerted 
with  Israel  Mauduit,  aeting  for  his  brother,  the  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  was  nothing  less  than  the  whale  fishery.  In 
vain  had  Great  Britain  striven  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  Grenville  gave  up  the  unsuccessful 
attempt,  and  sought  a  rival  for  Holland  in  British  America, 
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had  Iiitherto  lain  nnder  the  double  diseoaragement  of 
sclnded  from  the  benefit  of  a  bonnty  and  of  having  tlie 

m  of  gradually  giving  up  the  bounty  to  the  Britieh 
fishery,  which  would  he  a  saving  of  thirty  thousand 

a  year  to  the  treasury,  and  of  relieving  the  American 
from  the  inequality  of  the  discriminating  duty,  except 

subsidy,  wliich  was  scarcely  one  per  cent.    It  was  done 

conviction  that  "  the  American  whale  fishery,  freed 
a  burden,  would  soon  totally  overpower  the  British." 
;  valuable   branch  of  trade,  which  produced  aunoally 
londred  thousand  pounds,  and  which  would  give  em- 
nt  to  many  shipwrights  and  other  artificers,  and  to 
,  wa.s  resigned  to  America.     . 
er  these  preparations,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March  176^ 

Grenville  made  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  com- 
a  ehaueellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  uufold  his  first  bud- 
;e  did  it  with  art,  and  ability.    He  boasted  that  the  reve- 
9  managed  with  more  frugality  than  in  the  preceding 
he  explained  his  method  of  funding  the  debt.     The  de- 
from  CJermany,  which   had   amounted  to  nearly  nine     ' 
i  of  ixifinds,  he  Iwd  settled  for  about  thirteen  hundred 
id  pomids.     The  landgrave  of  Hesee,  whose  demands  ex- 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  poimds,  was  put  off  with  a 
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act  of  parliament.  The  opposition  were  called  upon,  if  they 
thought  it  fitting,  to  deny  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
pose any  tax,  internal  or  external,  on  the  colonies  ;  and  upon  a 
solemn  question,  asked  in  a  full  house,  there  was  not  one  nega- 
tive, "  As  we  are  stout,"  said  Beckford,  "  I  hope  we  shall  be 
merdfuL''    No  one  else  made  a  reply. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Jenkinson,  from  a  committee 
on  which  he  had  for  his  associates  GrenviUe  and  Lord  North, 
reported  a  bill  modifying  and  perpetuating  the  act  of  1733, 
with  some  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colonies ;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  navigation  acts,  making  England  the  storehouse 
of  Asiatic  as  well  as  of  European  supplies ;  a  diminution  of 
drawbacks  on  foreign  articles  exported  to  America ;  imposts  in 
America,  especially  on  wines ;  a  revenue  duty  instead  of  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  foreign  molasses ;  an  increased  duty  on  sugar ; 
various  r^ulations  to  sustain  English  manufactures,  as  well  as 
to  enforce  more  diligently  the  acts  of  trade ;  a  prohibition  of 
all  trade  between  America  and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  bill  was  rapidly  carried  through  its  several  stages,  was 
slightly  amended,  on  the  fourth  of  April  was  agreed  to  by  the 
lords,  and  on  the  next  day  was  approved  by  the  king.  "  These 
new  taxes,"  \vrote  Whately,  the  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
"  will  certainly  not  be  suflicient  to  defray  that  share  of  the 
American  expense  which  America  ought  and  is  able  to  bear. 
Others  must  be  added."  The  act  had  for  the  first  time  the  title 
of  "granting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  first  time  it  was  asserted,  in  the  preamble,  that  it 
was  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there." 

When  the  agents  waited  upon  Grenville,  to  know  what  could 
be  done  to  avert  the  stamp  act,  he  answered :  "  I  have  proposed 
the  resolution  in  the  terms  that  parliament  has  adopted,  from  a 
real  regard  and  tenderness  for  the  subjects  in  the  colonies.  It 
is  highly  reasonable  they  should  contribute  something  toward 
the  charge  of  protecting  themselves,  and  in  aid  of  the  great 
expense  Great  Britain  put  herself  to  on  their  account.  No  tax 
appears  to  me  so  easy  and  equitable  as  a  stamp  duty ;  it  will 
faU  only  upon  property,  will  be  collected  by  the  fewest  officers, 
and  will  be  equally  spread  over  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
What  ought  particularly  to  recommend  it  is  the  mode  of  col- 
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it,  which  does  not  require  extraordinary  powere  of  en- 
houses,  or  extend  &  Bort  of  inflnence  wliicli  I  never 
to  inwease.     The  eoIoiuBte  now  have  it  in  their  power, 
leing  to  this  tax,  to  establish  a  precedent  for  their  being 
ed  before  any  tax  is  imposed  on  them  by  parliament ; 
ir  approbation  of  it  being  eignified  to  parliament  next 
ben  the  tax  comes  to  be  imposed,  will  afford  a  forcible 
■nt  for  the  like  proceeding  in  aU  euch  cases.     If  they 
tny  other  mode  of  taxation  more  convenient  to  them, 
ake   any  proiJOaition  of  eqnal  efficacy  witli  the  stamp 
will  give  it  all  due  consideration."     To  a  considerate 
jst  respectable  merchant,  a  member  of   tlio   house  of 
na,  who  was  making  a  representation  against  proceeding 
e  stamp  act,  Grenville  answered :  "  If  tbe  stamp  duty  is 
1,  I  am  willing  to  change  it  for  any  other  equally  pro- 
.     If  you  object  to  the  Americans  being  taxed  by  par- 
1  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  the  discussion,  for  I  am 
ined  on  tbe  measure."   The  colonists  were  apprised  that 
ugle  member  of  either  house  doubted  tlie  right  of  par- 
:  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  or  any  other  tax  upon  them ; 
1  king,  at  the  prorogation,  gave  to  what  he  called  "  the 
gulations"  of  Grenville  his  "hearty  approbation." 
vas  said  that  "the  great  minister,"  who  waa   taking 
t^understanj^h^nteres^^^b^l^tations^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

how  america  beceiyed  the  plan  of  a  stamp-tax.    obeep 
viule's  administration  continued. 

April-Decembeb  1764. 

Ko  sooner  was  parliament  np  than  Jenkinson  pressed  Gren- 
ville  to  forward  the  American  stamp  act  by  seeking  that  far- 
ther information,  the  want  of  which  he  had  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  delay.  Meantime,  the  officers  of  France,  as  they  made 
their  last  journey  throogh  Canada  and  down  the  vall^  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  every  side  received  the  expressions  of  pas- 
sionate attachment  from  the  many  tribes  of  red  men,  cast  a 
look  of  regret  upon  the  magnificent  empire  which  they  were 
ceding.  But  Choiseul  saw  futurity  better.  In  April  1764, 
he  issued  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  and  all  Louisiana  to  Spain.  He  did  it  without  mental 
reserve,  foreseeing  that  the  whole  colonial  system  would  be 
changed.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  Pontleroy,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  to  travel  through  America  in  the  guise  of  an 
Acadian  wanderer,  and  report  on  the  political  condition  of  its 
people.  While  England  was  taxing  America  by  act  of  par- 
liament, France  was  counting  its  steps  toward  independence. 

The  world  was  rising  up  against  superstition  and  authority 
over  mind ;  the  oppression  of  industry  was  passing  away,  not 
less  than  the  oppression  of  free  thought.  The  use  of  reason 
was  no  longer  held  to  be  presumption,  but  a  duty,  and  the  very 
end  of  creation.  "Everything  that  I  see,"  wrote  Voltaire, 
in  April  1764,  "is  scattering  the  seeds  of  a  revolution,  which 
wiU  come  inevitably.  light  has  so  spread  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  that  on  the  first  occasion  it  will  kindle  and  burst 
forth.    Happy  are  the  young,  for  their  eyes  shall  see  it."    The 
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to  the  rcvolntion  was  to  proceed  from  the  New  World. 
;  colonist  is  taxed  without  his  coDseQt,"  eaid  the  preea 

York,  "  he  will,  perhaps,  seek  a  change."     "  The  ways 
Ten  are  inecrctable."  wrote   Richard   Ueniy  Lee,  of 
a,  privately  to   a  friend;   "this  step  of  the  mother 
,  thongh  intended  to  secm^  our  dependence,  may  pro- 
fatal  resentment  and  be  enhver^ive  of  that  end,"     "  If 
snies  do  not  now  unite,"  wrote  Dyer,  of  Connecticnt, 
ngland,  "  they  may  bid  farewell  to  liberty,  bum  their 
I,  and  make  the  best  of  thraldom." 
)re  it  was  known  that  the  bill  had  passed,  the  alarm  was 
n  Boston,  at  its  town-meeting  in  May  ITtti,  by  Samuel 

a  native  of  the  place,  a  provincial  statesman  of  a  clear 
ical  mind,  which,  throughout  a  long  life,  imparted  eonsis- 
1  hia  public  conduct.    His  will  resembled  well-tempered 
hich  may  ply,  but  will  not  break.     Bred  as  a  Calvinist 
traitost  sect,  Ms  riper  judgment  confirmed  liim  in  hia 

On  church  government  he  adhered  to  the  Congn^a- 
brms,  as  most  friendly  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
lember  of  tlie  church ;  and  the  austere  purity  of  his  life 
id  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.     Evening  and  mom- 
lioiiso  WJiJi  a  house  of  prayer;  and  no  one  more  revered 
rifetian  sabbiith.     He  was  a  tender  husband,  an  affec- 

Tian?iit^anj^«ml(^vividl^emo^convei^tiOT^ri^^^^^ 
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he  was  f mgal  and  temperate ;  and  his  pmdent  and  industrious 
wife  was  endowed  with  the  best  faculties  of  a  New  England 
woman,  so  that  the  small  resonrces,  which  men  of  the  least 
opulent  class  would  have  deemed  an  imperfect  support,  satis- 
fied his  wants.  Tet  such  was  the  union  of  dignity  with  econ- 
omy that  whoever  visited  him  saw  around  him  every  circum- 
stance of  propriety.  Above  all,  he  combined  with  poverty  a 
stem  and  incorruptible  integrity. 

Already  famed  as  a  political  writer,  employing  wit  and  sar- 
casm as  well  as  enei^  of  language  and  earnestness,  no  one  had 
equal  influence  over  the  popular  mind.  The  blandishments  of 
flattery  could  not  lull  his  vigilance,  nor  sophistry  deceive  his 
penetration,  nor  difficulties  discourage  his  decision,  nor  danger 
appall  his  fortitude.  He  had  an  affable  and  persuasive  address, 
which  could  reconcile  conflicting  elements  and  promote  har- 
mony in  action.  He  never,  from  jealousy,  checked  the  ad- 
vancement of  others;  and  in  accomplishing  great  deeds  he 
took  to  himself  no  praise.  Seeking  fame  as  little  as  fortune, 
and  office  less  than  either,  he  aimed  steadUy  at  the  good  of  his 
country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Trials  only  nerved 
him  for  severer  struggles ;  his  sublime  hope  was  as  unfaltering 
as  if  it  sprung  from  insight  into  the  divine  decrees.  For  him- 
seK  and  for  others,  he  held  that  all  sorrows  and  losses  were  to 
be  encountered,  rather  than  that  liberty  should  perish.  Such 
was  his  devotion,  such  his  inflexibility  and  courage,  he  may  be 
called  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  destined  to  win  for  his  country 
"  the  victory  of  endurance  bom." 

On  his  motion  and  in  his  words,  Boston,  while  it  still  set 
forth  its  acknowledged  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
the  ready  submission  of  its  merchants  to  all  just  and  necessary 
regulations  of  trade,  asserted  its  rights  and  privileges.  "There 
is  no  room  for  delay,"  said  the  town  to  its  representatives. 
"  Those  unexpected  proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  more 
extensive  taxation ;  for,  if  our  trade  may  be  taxed,  why  not  our 
lands  and  everything  we  possess?  K  taxes  are  laid  npon  us  in 
any  shape,  without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where 
they  are  laid,  are  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free 
subjects  to  the  miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves  ?  This  an- 
nihilates our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.    "We 
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ti;  Lnit  iioinespun, 
I  will  drink  no  wine/'  said  another, 
pay  a  now  dnty  ;  '•  I  propose/'  cried  a  ti 
8hooj.>skins  with  the  wool  on.''     "It  apj 
gontle  Robert  R.  Livingston,  ^^that  the 
beginning  of  evils.    The  stamp  dnty,  th< 
till  thoy  see  whether  the  oolonies  will  tak< 
iielycA,  and  offer  something  else  as  certai 
a  land-tax,  and  to  ns  the  ministry  appea: 
and  looking  forward  to  resistance,  ^^  We 
added,  ^^sliall  do  as  well  as  onr  neighbors 
whom  wo  serve,  will  sanctify  all  things  tc 
and  strive  to  serve  him." 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  t 
Boston  instructions,  drawn  by  Samuel  u 
comorstono  of  its  policy.  In  pursuance  < 
pn^|>anHl  ^'  a  state"  of  tiie  case  for  the  insi 
nial  agt>nt  in  London.  By  the  laws  of  na 
tho  voiei^  of  universal  reason  and  of  God 
tlio  (H>nunon  law,  this  memorial  claimed  ^ 
alMoluto  rights  of  Knglishmen :  personal  e 
tlio  rights  of  proi)orty ;  the  power  of  loca 
only  to  the  king's  negative,  as  in  Ireland ; 
uf  taxhig  thoniselvos.  ^^  The  authority  oi 
(}nwt  nritnin,"  such  were  the  words  of 
oumaorilKHl  by  l)ounds.  wh\r^^  ^* 
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liberty.  The  British  empire,  to  be  perpetuated,  must  be  built 
on  the  principles  of  justice." 

The  assembly  repudiated  the  concessions  of  their  agent. 
Their  silence  had  rather  been  the  silence  of  ^^  despair."  They 
protested  against  ^^the  burdensome  scheme  of  obliging  the 
colonies  to  maintain  a  standing  army,"  as  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  and  against  reason.  They  rehearsed  their  ser- 
vices during  the  last  war.  Still  incredulous,  they  demand: 
^^Can  it  be  possible  that  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  assessed 
without  the  voice  or  consent  of  an  American  parliament  t  If 
we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves."  "  Ireland,"  they  cried, 
connecting  the  questions  of  American  and  Irish  liberty,  ^^was 
a  conquered  country,  yet  no  duties  have  been  levied  by  the 
British  parliament  on  Ireland."  ^^Prohibitions  of  trade  are 
neither  equitable  nor  just;  but  the  power  of  taxing  is  the 
grand  barrier  of  British  liberty.  If  this  is  once  broken  down, 
all  is  lost"  "  In  a  word,"  say  they,  representing  truly  the 
point  of  resistance  at  which  America  was  that  year  ready  to 
halt,  "  a  people  may  be  free,  and  tolerably  happy,  without  a 
particular  branch  of  trade ;  but,  without  the  privilege  of  as- 
sessing their  own  taxes,  they  can  be  neither." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  Otis,  Gushing,  Thacher, 
Gray,  and  Sheafe,  as  the  committee  for  corresponding  with 
the  other  colonies,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  them  all,  exposing 
the  danger  that  menaced  their  ^^most  essential  rights,"  and 
desiring  "  their  united  assistance." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bernard  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  in 
England  by  sending  to  his  superiors  a  scheme  of  American 
polity  which  he  had  employed  years  in  maturing.  He  urged 
on  the  cabinet  that  a  general  reformation  of  the  American 
governments  was  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary ;  that  the 
colonies  enjoyed  their  separate  legislatures  not  as  a  right,  but 
as  a  contingent  privilege ;  that  parliament  could  modify  their 
governments  as  it  should  see  fit ;  that  its  power  to  impose  port 
duties,  and  levy  internal  taxes  in  the  colonies,  was  not  to  be 
disputed ;  and,  if  requisitions  were  neglected,  the  power  ought 
to  be  exercised ;  that  there  should  be  for  the  colonies  a  cer- 
tain, sufficient,  and  independent  civil  list ;  that  there  should 
be  an  American  nobihty  for  life,  to  mediate  between  the  king 
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people ;  tliat  the  American  charters  were  suited  only 

infaiicj  of  states,  and  should  be  abolished,  and  one 
E  government  efitablished   for  all   America  by  parlia- 

Of  the  paper  containing  this  advice,  Eeraard  seat 
to  the  ministry,  carefully  concealing  from  America  his 
rouB  solicitations. 

pecting  the  designs  of  Eemard,  Otis,  in  July,  spoke 
rough   tlie  press.      "The   British  constitution   comes 

tlie  idea  of  jierfection  of  any  that  has  been  reduced 
ice.     Let  parhament  lay  what  burdens  they  please  on 

our  duty  to  submit  and  patiently  bear  them  till  they 

pleased  to  relieve  us.     If  anything  fall  from  my  pen 
irs  the  least  aspect  but  that  of  obedience,  duty,  and  loy- 
the  king  and  parliament,  the  candid  will  impute  it  to 
ny  of  my  heart. 

jverument  is  founded  not  on  force,  aa  was  the  theory 
ties  ;  nor  on  compact,  as  was  the  theory  of  Locke  and 
revolution  of  16S8;  nor  on  property,  as  was  asserted 
rmgton.     It  springs  from  the  necessities  of  our  nature, 

an  everlasting  foimdation  in  the  unchangeable  will  of 
Man  came  into  the  world  and  into  society  at  the  same 
There  must  exist  in  every  earthly  society  a  supreme 
fn,  from  whose  fiual  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal 
-ctlW^ieaj^^Thi^uprem^mj^iMs^^ 
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ecutive  authority,  when  they  verge  toward  tyranny,  are  to  be 
resisted ;  if  they  prove  incorrigible,  are  to  be  deposed. 

"  The  first  principle  and  great  end  of  government  being 
to  provide  for  the  best  good  of  all  the  people,  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  supreme  legislative  and  executive  ultimately 
in  the  people,  or  whole  community,  where  God  has  placed  it ; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  a  universal  congress  gave  rise  to 
a  right  of  representation.  Such  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  the 
whole  to  a  few  was  necessary ;  but  to  bring  the  powers  of  all 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  some  few,  and  to  make  them  heredi- 
tary, is  the  interested  work  of  the  weak  and  the  wicked. 
Nothing  but  h'f e  and  liberty  are  actually  hereditable.  The 
grand  political  problem  is  to  invent  the  best  combination  of 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  execution :  they  must  exist  in 
the  state,  just  as  in  the  revolution  of  the  planets ;  one  power 
would  fix  them  to  a  centre,  and  another  carry  them  off  indefi- 
nitely ;  but  the  first  and  simple  principle  is  equality  and  the 

POWER  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

"The  best  writers  on  public  law  contain  nothing  that  is 
satisfactory  on  the  natural  rights  of  colonies.  Even  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf  establish  the  matter  of  right  on  the  matter  of 
fact.  Their  researches  are  often  but  the  history  of  ancient 
abuses ;  and  the  American  admiralty  courts  learn  of  them  to 
determine  controversies  by  the  rules  of  civil  and  feudal  law. 
To  be  too  fond  of  studying  them  is  a  ridiculous  infatuation. 
The  British  colonists  do  not  hold  their  liberties  or  their  lands 
by  so  slippery  ii  tenure  as  the  will  of  the  prince.  Colonists 
are  men,  the  common  children  of  the  same  Creator  with  their 
brethren  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  colonists  are  men :  the  colonists  are  therefore  free 
bom  ;  for,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  free  bom,  white 
or  black.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  enslaving  those  of 
any  color.  Is  it  right  to  enslave  a  man  because  his  color  is 
black,  or  his  hair  short  and  curled  like  wool,  instead  of  Chris- 
tian hair  ?  Can  any  logical  inference  in  favor  of  slavery  be 
drawn  from  a  flat  nose  or  a  long  or  a  short  face?  The  riches 
of  the  West  Indies,  or  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis,  should 
not  have  weight  to  break  the  balance  of  truth  and  justice. 
Liberty  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  cannot  be  annihilated. 

TOL.  ni.^ 
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Ror  do  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  British  eolo- 

t  on  a  charter  from  the  crown.    Old  Magna  Charta 

lot  the  beginning  of  all  things,  nor  did  it  rise  on  the 

of  chaos  out  of  the  unformed  mass.      A  time  may 

'hen  parliament  ehall  declare  every  American  charter 

iljiit  the  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  righte  of  the 

I,  as  men  and  aa  citizens,  can  never  be  abolished, 
there  is  no  foundation  for  distinction  between  external 
Btemal  taxes ;  if  parliament  may  tax  our  trade,  they  may 
Bmps,  land-taxes,  tithes,  and  eo  indefinitely  ;  there  are  no 
But  such  an  imposition  of  taxes  in  the  colonies, 
r  on  trade  or  on  land,  on  honees  or  ships,  on  real  or  per- 
I  fixed  or  floating  property,  is  absolutely  in-econcilable 
Jie  rights  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  and  ae  men. 
nf  parliament  against  the  fmidamental  principles  of  the 
Ti  constitution  are  void. 

let  the  colonists  know  the  blood  and  treasure  indepen- 

I  cost.     They  will  never  tliiuk  of  it  till  driven  to 

ne  last  fatal  resort  against  ministerial  oppression,  which 

B  the  wisest  mad  and  the  weakest  strong.     The  world 

lie  eve  of  the  highest  soone  of  earthly  power  and  gran- 

t  has  ever  yet  been  displayed  to  the  view  of  mankiiid. 

1  win  the  prize  is  with  God.    But  human  nature  must 

e  rescued  i 
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vindicated  the  right  of  resisting  arbitrary  taxation  by  the  fre« 
qnent  example  of  the  British  parliament;  and  he  dwelt  on 
Hie  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  England  if  the  ministers 
conld  disfranchise  a  million  and  a  half  of  subjects  in  America. 

^^Here/'  said  Mayhew,  as  he  lamented  the  cold  adhesion  of 
Hie  timid  good,  and  for  himself  trod  the  thorny  path  of  re- 
sistance to  the  grandeurs  of  the  world,  '^  there  are  many  who 
*  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.'  But  it  is  my  fixed 
resolution,  notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  in  my  lit- 
tle sphere  to  do  all  I  can,  that  neither  the  republic  nor  the 
churches  of  Kew  England  may  sustain  any  injury."  Men  be- 
gan to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  use  a  single  article  of 
British  manufacture,  not  even  to  wear  black  clothes  for  mourn- 
ing. To  encourage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool, 
nearly  all  Boston  signed  a  covenant  to  eat  no  lamb. 

While  the  people  heartened  one  another  in  the  conviction 
that  taxation  by  parliament  was  tyranny,  Hutchinson  addressed 
the  secretary  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  saying :  "  The 
colonists  claim  a  power  of  making  laws,  and  a  privilege  of  ex- 
emption  from  taxes,  unless  voted  by  their  own  representatives. 
In  Eome,  not  only  the  colonies  when  first  planted,  but  the 
provinces  when  changed  into  colonies,  were  freed  from  taxes 
for  the  Eoman  exchequer  of  every  sort.  In  modem  Europe, 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  only  are  free,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
British  colonies  only  feel  the  loss  of  freedom ;  and  they  feel 
it  more  sensibly,  because  they  thought  it  doubly  secured  as 
their  natural  right  and  their  possession  by  virtue  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements.  Nor  are  the  privileges  of  the  people 
less  afiected  by  duties  laid  for  the  sake  of  the  money  arising 
from  them  than  by  an  internal  tax. 

"  The  colonies  have  an  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
the  nation ;  and  shall  the  parliament  be  at  once  party  and 
judge  ?  Is  it  not  a  continual  question.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  the  colonies  further  beneficial  to  the  nation  ?  And  no- 
body adds,  consistently  with  their  rights.  You  consider  us  as 
your  property,  to  improve  in  the  best  way  you  can  for  your 
advantage. 

"  None  of  the  colonies,  except  Georgia  and  Halifax,  occa- 
sioned any  charge  to  the  crown  or  kingdom  in  the  settlement 
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1.     The  people  of  New  England  fled  for  the  sake  of 

i  religious  liberty  ;  multitudes  flocked  to  America  with 

^ndence,  that  their  liberties  should  be  safe.     They  and 

sterity  have  enjoyed  them  to  their  content,  and  there- 

e  endured  with  greater  cheerfulness  all  the  hardfiliips 

Blmp  new  countries.     No  ill  uee  has  been  made  of  these 

'8 ;  but  the  dominion  and  wealtli  of  Great  Britain  have 

fcd  amazing  addition.     Surely  the  services  we  have  ren- 

Ithe  tiation  have  not  subjected  lie  to  any  forfeitures. 

J  know  it  is  said  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  their 

Befence  and  protection.     But,  during  the  la-st  war,  they 

lly  contributed  so  largely  that  the  parliament  was  con- 

~|  tlie  burden  would  be  insupportable,  and  from  year  to 

lade  them  compensation  ;  in  several  of  the  colonies,  for 

J  years  together,  more  men  were  raised,  in  proportion, 

Ij  the  nation.     In  the  trading  towns,  one  fourth  part  of 

Tofit  of  trade,  besides  imposts  and  excise,  was  annually 

)  the  support  of  the  war  and  pubhc  charges ;  in  the 

■  towns,  a  fanu  which  would  hardly  rent  for  twenty 

b  a  year  paid  ten  pounds  in  taxes.     If  the  inhabitants  of 

1  had  paid  in  the  same  proportion,  there  wonld  have 

3  great  increase  of  tlie  national  debt. 

r  is  there  occasion  for  any  national  expense  in  Amer- 
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coirespondent  to  conceal  his  confession  from  those  whom  it 
would  displease.  To  his  friends  in  America  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  gronnd  for  the  distinction  between  the  du- 
ties on  trade  and  internal  laxes;  that,  if  the  parliament  in- 
tended to  go  on,  there  would  be  a  necessity  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction; "for,"  said  he,  "they  may  find  duties  on  trade 
enough  to  drain  us  thoroughly."  And  to  members  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  from  whom  he  had  ends  to  gain, 
he  denied  utterly  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America. 

The  appeals  of  the  colonies  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty. The  wilderness  was  still  ringing  with  the  war-whoop  of 
the  savage,  the  frontiers  were  red  with  blood,  while  the  colo- 
nies, at  the  solicitations  of  Amherst  and  of  Oage,  his  succes- 
sor, were  lavishing  their  treasure  to  secure  the  West  to  Great 
Britain,  In  July,  eleven  hundred  men,  composed  chiefly  of 
provincial  battalions  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, that  of  Connecticut  led  by  Colonel  Israel  Putnam, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Bradstreet,  reached  Niagara. 

There,  in  August,  the  Senecas,  to  save  their  settlements 
from  imminent  destruction,  brought  in  prisoners,  and  ratified  a 
peace.  Half  way  from  BufEalo  to  Erie,  Bradstreet,  conforming 
to  his  orders  from  Gtige,  settled  a  treaty  with  deputations  from 
the  nations  dwelling  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio. 

At  Detroit,  in  September,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Hurons. 
On  the  seventh,  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  seating  themselves 
on  the  ground  for  a  congress,  cashiered  all  their  old  chiefs,  and 
the  young  warriors  shook  hands  with  the  English  as  with 
brothers.  The  Miamis  asked  for  peace  in  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  these,  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs, 
and  the  Missisagas,  attached  their  seals  to  a  treaty  in  which 
Pontiac,  though  absent,  was  included.  By  its  conditions  the 
Indian  country  was  made  a  part  of  the  royal  dominions ;  its 
tribes  were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  English  troops,  and  in 
return  were  promised  protection.  Indian  murderers  and  plun- 
derers, as  well  as  British  deserters,  were  to  be  deKvered  up ;  all 
captives  to  be  restored.  English  families  were  assured  of  a 
welcome.    A  detachment  took  possession  of  Mackinaw. 

In  the  same  month,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  methods  of 
government,  "  an  impost  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  in  spedes^ 
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iduce  shipped  from  Grenada,"  began  to  be  levied,  "by 
of  tbe  prerogative  royal ; "  and  tliis  order  was  justifi^ 
ground  that  Grenada  was  a  eonqnered  island,  in  which 
IS  had  bccE  collected  by  th»  most  Christian  king. 
Canada  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  only  French  nsa^ 
was  retained.   By  an  ordinance  of  the  eeventeenth  of  Sep- 
■,  all  the  laws,  customs,  and  forms  of  judicature  of  a  popu- 
id  long-established  colony  were  in  one  hour  overtnmed ; 
iglish  laws,  even  the  penal  statutes  against  Catliolics,  all 
nm  to  the  Canadians,  and  nnpubtished,  were  introduced 
r  Btead.     "  A  general  presentment,"  said  Thurlow,  "  was 
against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  ae  papists." 
e  improper  choice  and  the  number  of  the  civil  oiBcers 
■er  from  England  increased  the  disquietude  of  the  ool- 
riie  ignorant,  the  greedy,  and  the  factious  were  appointed 
■^es  wliich  required  integrity,  knowledge,  and  abilities, 
adge  pitched  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  seventy 
ad  foreigners  to  the  laws  and  govenimeut  of  Great  Brit- 
s  taken  from  a  jail,  and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
ril  law  and  the  language  of  the  people.     The  attomey- 
1,  with  regard  to  the  language,  was  not  better  qualified, 
principal  oflicee  were  given  by  patent  to  men  of  interest 
^land,  who  let  them   out  to  the  best  bidders,  none  of 
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ten  rural  parishes  there  were  but  nineteen  Protestant  families. 
The  rest  of  the  Protestants  were  a  few  half-pay  officers,  dis- 
banded soldiers,  traders,  mechanics,  and  publicans,  who  resided 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  most  of  them  followers  of  the  army, 
of  low  education ;  all,  with  their  fortunes  to  make,  and  little 
solicitous  about  the  means.  "  I  report  them,"  wrote  Murray, 
^^  to  be,  in  general,  the  most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever 
knew."  Yet  out  of  these,  and  these  alone,  though  they  were 
but  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  magistrates  were 
to  be  made  and  juries  composed;  for  all  Catholics  were  dis- 
franchised. The  meek  and  unresisting  province  was  given 
over  submissively  to  hopeless  oppression.  The  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  instance  of  so  rash  injustice. 

In  September,  letters  were  received  in  New  York,  announc- 
ing a  similar  most  cruel  and  unjust  exerdse  of  the  prerogative 
in  the  region  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Vermont.  The 
king  in  council,  misled  by  the  entreaties  of  some  of  the  crown 
officers  of  New  York  who  were  greedy  of  the  wealth  to  be 
gained  through  the  land  grants  of  a  province,  had,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Halifax,  dismembered  New  Hampshire,  and  annexed 
to  New  York  the  country  north  of  Massachusetts  and  west  of 
Connecticut  river.  The  decision  was  declaratory  of  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  it  was  therefore  held  by  the  royalists  that  the  grants 
made  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  annulled.  Many  of  the  lands  for  which  the  king 
had  received  the  price,  and  which  were  already  occupied  and 
cultivated,  were  granted  in  the  king's  name  anew,  and  the  for- 
mer purchasers  were  compelled  to  redeem  them,  or  take  the 
risk  of  eviction. 

After  the  return  of  Bradstreet  from  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit, 
it  was  desirable  to  show  a  strong  force  in  the  midst  of  the  red 
men  opi  the  Ohio.  The  regular  army  could  furnish  scarcely  five 
hundred  men,  most  of  them  Highlanders.  Pennsylvania,  at 
her  own  cliarge,  added  a  thousand,  and  Virginia  contributed  a 
corps  of  volunteers.  These  in  October  took  up  the  march, 
under  Bouquet,  for  the  heart  of  Ohio.  Virginia  volunteers 
formed  the  advance-guard,  the  axe-men  followed  to  clear  three 
paths.  On  each  fiank,  the  soldiers  marched  in  single  file ;  in 
the  centre,  two  deep,  followed  by  the  convoy  of  well-laden 
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fcrses  and  drovea  of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  a  party  of  light 
i  camo  next ;  Virginia  volunteers  brought  up  the  rear. 
Lvho  Iiad  lost  children  or  friends  went  with  the  army 
fch  fur  them  in  the  wildemcEe. 

little  below  the  montli  of  Sandy  Creek,  chiefs  and  war- 

the  Senecas,  the  Uelawares,  and  the  Shawnees  lighted 

Bncil-fire,  emoked  the  calumet,  and  entreated  peace.    At 

e  of  the  speech,  the  Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  eigh- 

■hite  prisoners,  and  eighty-three  small  sticks  as  pledges 

1  return  of  so  many  more.     To  insure  the  performance 

y  promises,  Bouquet  marched  fartlier  into  their  country ; 

I  the  jmiction  of  t!ie  White  Woman  and  the  TuBcarawaa, 

I  centre  of  the  Indian  ^■illages,  he  made  an  encampment 

i  the  appearance  of  an  Englisli  town. 

!  the  Shawnees,  the  most  violent  and  warlike  of  all 

}es,  accepting  the  t<?rmB  of  peace  with  dejected  sullen- 

boniised  by  their  orator,  Red  Hawk,  to  collect  all  captives 

lower  towns,  and  restore  them  in  the  spring ;  and 

fthe  nearer  villages  delivered  up  their  white  prisoners. 

s  recognised  their  children ;  sisters  and  brothers,  scarce- 

3  recover  the  accent  of  their  native  tongue,  learned  to 

;  they  bad  the  same  parents.     Whom  the  Indiana 

Y  loved.     They  had  not  taken  the  little  ones  and  the 
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upon  the  Britifih  empire.  Never  was  there  a  moment  when 
the  affections  of  the  colonists  struggled  more  strongly  toward 
England,  or  when  she  could  more  easily  have  secured  to  her- 
self all  the  benefits  of  their  trade,  as  well  as  their  good-will ; 
but  the  new  regulations,  and  the  announcement  of  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  British  parliament  to  impose  further  taxes  on 
America,  drove  them  toward  independence. 

At  that  moment  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  nowhere  so 
strong  as  in  New  York,  Its  assembly,  in  September,  in  their 
address  to  the  governor,  claimed  for  their  constituents  '^  that 
great  badge  of  English  Kberty,  the  being  taxed  only  with  their 
own  consent''  This  "exclusive  right,"  of  which  the  loss 
would  bring  "  basest  vassalage,"  they,  in  October,  represented 
to  the  king  as  a  right  which  "  had  received  the  royal  sanction ; " 
and  they  enumerated,  as  their  grievances,  "involuntary  taxes," 
the  "acts  of  trade,"  the  substitution  of  a  judge  in  a  vice- 
admiralty  court  for  the  trial  by  jury,  the  restraint  on  the  use 
of  the  credit  of  the  colony  by  act  of  parliament.  These 
complaints  they  repeated  in  a  manifesto  to  the  house  of  lords, 
to  whom  they  further  "  showed "  that  "  the  supreme  power 
lodged  in  a  single  person "  is  less  fearful  than  a  constitution 
in  which  one  part  of  the  community  holds  the  right  forever 
to  tax  and  legislate  for  the  other.  If  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  gives  to  parliament  that  right,  then,  they  say, 
"  it  is  the  most  unequal  constitution  tliat  ever  existed ;  and  no 
human  foresight  or  contrivance  can  prevent  its  final  consum- 
mation in  the  most  intolerable  oppression." 

In  a  petition  and  representation  to  the  house  of  commons, 
they  pleaded  that  they  had  never  refused,  and  promised  that 
they  never  would  refuse,  to  hearken  to  a  just  requisition  from 
the  crown.  They  appealed  to  their  records,  as  e\ddence  of 
their  untainted  loyalty  and  their  exercise  of  their  political 
privileges  without  abuse.  "  An  exemption  from  the  burden 
of  ungranted  and  involutary  taxes  must  be  tlie  grand  principle 
of  every  free  state.  Without  such  a  right  vested  in  themselves, 
exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  happiness,  no 
security,  nor  even  the  idea  of  property.  Life  itself  would  be- 
come intolerable.  We  proceed  with  propriety  and  boldness 
to  inform  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  their  infinite 
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in  al!  ages  asserted  the  liberties  of  mankind,  tliat  the 
of  this  colony  nobly  disdain  tbe  tliongbt  of  claiming  that 
ion  as  a  privilege.     They  challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it  aa 
ght.     The  thonglit  of  independency  upon  the  supreme 
3f  the  parliament  we  reject  witli  the  utmost  abhorrence, 
tliority  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  model  tbe 
i  the  whole  empire,  so  aa  to  subserve  the  interest  of  her 
e  are  ready  to  rccognifie  in  tbe  most  extensive  and  posi- 
rms ;  but  tlie  freedom  to  drive  all  kmda  of  traflQc,  in 
nation  to  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  British  trade, 
exemption  from  all  duties  in  such  a  course  of  commerce, 
jly  claimed  by  the  colonies  as  the  most  essential  of  all  the 
o  which  they  are  entitled  as  colonists,  and  connected  in 
imon  bond  of  liberty  with  the  free  sons  of  Great  Britain, 
ice  all  impositions,  whether  they  be  internal  taxes,  or 
paid  for  what  we  consume,  equally  diminish  the  estates 
■hich  they  are  cliarged,  what  avails  it  to  any  people  by 
af  them  they  are  impoverished  i "    And  they  deprecated 
(  of  their  rights  aa  hkely  "  to  shake  the  power  of  Great 

mecticnt,  in  its  October  session,  in  a  methodical  etate- 
ritli  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  a  just  enumeration 
srvices  in  the  war,  demonstrated  that  "  charging  stamp 
o^the^ntcma^utii^j^nthont^^aTl^^ 
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The  people  of  Ehode  Ifiland,  headed  b j  Stephen  HopkinB, 
the  governor  of  their  own  choice,  wonid  not  admit  any  just 
authority  in  parliament  to  enact  even  the  laws  of  trade.  They 
elected  Hopkins,  Dam'el  Jenckes,  and  Mcholas  Brown  their 
committee  of  correspondence.  These,  in  their  circular  of  the 
twelfth  of  October,  expressed  their  wish  ^^  that  some  method 
could  be  hit  upon  for  collecting  the  sentiments  of  each  colony, 
and  for  uniting  and  forming  the  substance  of  them  all  into 
one  common  defence  of  the  whole.''  Bhode  Island,  in  its 
petition  to  the  king,  claimed  ^^  by  right  the  essential  privilege 
not  to  part  with  their  properly  but  by  laws  to  which  they  have 
consented." 

Pennsylvania  had  failed  to  make  liberal  grants  for  the 
public  service,  only  because  its  proprietaries  had  interposed 
their  negative,  unless  their  own  estates  should  be  wholly 
or  partially  exempted  from  taxation.  They  were,  moreover, 
the  landlords  of  sJl  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  judges,  who 
were  to  decide  all  questions  between  tiiem  and  their  ten- 
ants, were  of  their  own  appointment  and  held  office  only 
during  their  own  good  pleasure.  To  escape  from  the  per- 
petual intervention  of  Hie  interest  of  the  proprietaries  in 
public  affairs,  Franklin,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Quakers 
as  well  as  royalists,  desired  that  the  province  should  become  a 
royal  government  Dickinson,  though  ever  the  opponent  of 
the  scandalous  selfishness  of  the  proprietaries,  earnestly  resisted 
the  proposal ;  for  he  saw  that  "  the  province  must  stake  on  the 
event  liberties  that  ought  to  be  immortal ; "  and  desired  to  see 
an  olive-leaf,  at  least,  brought  to  them  from  the  king  before 
they  should  quit  their  ark.  On  the  other  side,  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, a  royalist  at  heart,  urged  their  just  complaints  against  the 
proprietaries. 

A  petition  for  the  change  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority ; 
but,  when  in  smnmer  the  policy  of  Grenville  with  regard  to 
the  American  stamp  act  was  better  understood,  a  new  debate 
arose,  in  which  Franklin  took  the  lead.  It  was  argued  that, 
during  the  war,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  granted  more 
than  tibieir  proportion,  and  were  ever  ready  to  grant  sums  suit- 
able to  their  abilities  and  zeal  for  the  service ;  that,  therefore, 
the  proposition  of  taxing  them  in  parliament  was  both  cruel 
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just;   that,  by  tlie  confititution  of   the  colonies,  their 
1  was  with  tiio  king,  and  never,  in  any  way,  with  the 
lor  of  the  fxch&iuer;  that  they  could  not  make  any 
don  to  Grenville  ahout  taxing  their  constitnents  by  pai^ 
,  since  parhament  bad  no  right  to  tax  them  at  all ;  that 
ice  which   they  had  received  bore  no  marks  of  being 
g'a  oi-der,  or  made  with  his  knowledge ;  that  the  king 
irays  accompanied   his   requisition  with  good   words, 
t  tfie  tinancier,  instead  of  making  a  decent  demand, 
it  a  menace  that  they  should  certainly  be  taxed,  and 
y  left  them  the  choice  of  the  manner  ;  and  they  •'  re- 
that  as  they  always  had,  so  they  always  should,  think 
duty  to  grant  aid  to  the  crown,  according  to   their 
,  whenever  required  of  tbom  in  the  usual  constitutional 

the  elections  in  autumn,  the  proprietary  party,  repre- 
tliat  "  the  king's  little  finger  would  be  found  heavier 
e  proprietaries'  whole  loins,"  succeeded,  by  a  majority 
.t  twenty  votes  among  near  four  thousand,  in  defeating 
n's  return  as  the  I'epresentative  of  Pliiladelphia,     But 
r  assembly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  elected  him 
;ent,  and  he  forthwith  sailed  for  England. 
the  last  day  of  October,  the  assembly  of  North  Caro- 
aii  address  to  their  governor,  used  these  words :  "  We 
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In  their  memorial  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  thej 
said:  "Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  every  right  they 
could  claim  in  their  mother  kingdom,  and  their  descendants 
cannot  be  deprived  of  those  rights  without  injustice;  the 
power  in  the  British  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  never 
before  constitutionally  assumed ;  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  lays  your  memorialists  under  the  necessity  of  endeav- 
oring to  establish  their  constitution  upon  its  proper  founda- 
tion." 

To  the  British  house  of  commons  Yirginia  alone  addressed 
a  REMONSTRANCE.  It  was  writtcu  by  George  Wythe,  and  was 
equally  explicit  in  claiming  that  Virginians  held  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  as  inherent  rights,  impossible  to  be  renounced  or 
forfeited  by  their  removal  hither ;  that  these  rights  had  been 
established  by  charter  and  by  unbroken  usage ;  that  a  contrary 
system  would  break  up  the  commercial  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  compel  the  colonists  to 
supply  their  wants  by  their  own  manufactures.  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  commons  will  not  prosecute  a  measure  which 
those  who  must  sufEer  under  it  could  not  but  look  upon  as 
fitter  for  exiles  driven  from  their  native  country  after  igno- 
mmiously  forfeiting  its  favor  and  protection,^  than  for  the 
posterity  of  loyal  Britons ;  the  exercise  of  anti-constitutional 
power  even  in  this  remote  comer  might  be  dangerous  in  its 
example." 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  about  taxation,  Golden  planned 
the  prostration  of  the  influence  of  the  lawyers  and  great  land- 
holders by  insisting  that  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  common  law 
courts,  and  without  a  writ  of  error,  there  lay  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  to  the  king.  To  the  earl  of  Halifax 
he  signalized  the  lawyer  John  Morin  Scott  as  an  incendiary ; 
and  entreated  the  removal  of  Justice  Robert  E.  Livingston, 
who  refused  appeals  from  the  verdict  of  juries. 

From  Massachusetts,  Bernard,  in  November,  urged  that  the 
proper  time  was  come  for  the  "  new  arrangement  of  New  Eng- 
land "  by  the  king  in  parliament.  The  two  "  republics "  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  to  be  dissolved ;  New  York 
was  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  river ;  Massa- 
chusetts to  embrace  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
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Piscataqua.  Another  colony,  with  Fahnonth — ^now  Portland — 
as  its  capital,  might  extend  to  the  Penobscot,  and  yet  another 
to  the  St.  John's.  A  modification  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  an  order  of  nobility  for  life,  and  places  of  profit  with 
sure  emoluments,  would  place  the  king's  authority  ^^upon  a 
rock." 

In  Connecticut,  the  aged  Johnson,  then  enjoying  "sweet 
retirement "  in  Stratford,  thought  it  no  sin  to  pray  to  Gk>d  that 
"  the  monstrously  popular  constitution  "  of  Connecticut  might 
be  changed;  that  the  government  at  home  might  make  but 
"  one  work  "  of  bringing  "  all  the  colonies  under  one  form  of 
government,"  confidently  hoping  that  the  first  news  in  the 
spring  would  be  bishops  for  America,  and  all  charter  govern- 
ments dependent  immediately  on  the  king. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  the  board  of  trade  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  its 
votes  in  June,  of  New  York  by  its  address  to  Colden  in  Sep- 
tember, had  been  guilty  "  of  the  most  indecent  disrespect  to 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain."  This  the  privy  council  re- 
ported to  be  "a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
kingdom ; "  and  Halifax  received  orders  on  "  the  time  and 
manner  of  laymg  the  papers  before  parliament."  Havmg 
thus  made  sure  in  advance  of  the  support  of  vast  majorities, 
the  ministry  retired  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  holidays  in  coun- 
try-houses, where  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  tradition,  com- 
bined to  give  to  aristocratic  hospitality  its  greatest  gracei 
abundance,  and  refinement. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  TWELFTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  6BEAT  BBTTAIIT  PASSES  THE 
AMERICAN  STAMP-TAX.  GRENVILLE's  ADMINISTRATION  CON- 
TINUED. 

January-April  1765. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1765,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land  were  reading  the  history  of  the  lirst  sixty  years  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson.  Nothing  so  much 
revived  the  ancestral  spirit  which  a  weariness  of  tiie  gloomy 
superstitions,  mixed  with  Puritanism,  had  long  overshadowed. 
All  hearts  ran  together  in  the  study  of  the  character  of  New 
England's  fathers ;  and  liberty  became  the  dearer,  as  men  were 
reminded  through  what  sorrow  and  self-denial  and  cost  of  life 
it  had  been  purchased. 

"  I  always,"  said  John  Adams,  "  consider  the  settlement  of 
America  with  reverence  and  wonder,  as  the  opening  of  a  grand 
scene  and  design  in  Providence  for  the  illumination  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slavish  part  of  mankind 
all  over  the  earth."  This  vision  was  drawing  near  its  fulfil- 
ment On  the  tenth  of  January,  the  king,  opening  the  session 
of  parliament,  presented  the  American  question  as  one  of 
"  obedience  to  the  laws  and  respect  for  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  kingdom." 

In  the  debates  on  the  forces  to  be  kept  up  in  the  navy  and 
the  army,  Charles  Townshend  advocated  the  largest  numbers ; 
"  for  the  colonies,"  said  he,  "  are  not  to  be  emancipated."  In 
private,  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  America  were  urged  with 
persuasive  earnestness.  The  London  merchants  found  that 
America  was  in  their  debt  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Grenville  sought  to  relieve  their  fears  by  the 
profuse  ofEer  of  bounties  to  the  Americans,  as  offsets  to  the  in- 
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tended  taxation.  "  If  one  bounty,"  said  he  to  them,  "  will  not 
do,  I  will  add  two ;  if  two  will  not  do,  I  will  add  three."  He 
wished  to  act  smoothly  in  the  matter ;  but  was  resolved  "  to 
establish  as  undoubted  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature 
in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  agents  of  the  colonics  had  several  meetings,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  second  of  February,  Franklin,  with  Ingersoll, 
Jackson,  and  Garth,  as  agents  for  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  South  CaroUna,  waited  on  the  minister,  to  remonstrate  in 
behalf  of  America  against  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  parlia- 
ment. "I  have  really  been  made  to  believe,"  he  replied, 
"that,  considering  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  the  latter  can  and  ought  to  pay 
something  to  the  common  cause.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  that  now  pursuing  to  lay  such  tax.  If  you  can  tell  of  a 
better,  I  will  adopt  it."  Franklin  pleaded  for  the  usual 
method,  by  the  king^s  requisition,  through  the  secretary  of 
state ;  and  he  put  into  his  hands  the  pledge  of  Pennsylvania 
to  respect  the  demand,  when  so  made.  "  Can  you  agree,"  re- 
joined Grenville,  "on  the  proportions  each  colony  should 
raise?"  To  this  they  could  only  answer  no,  on  which  he  re- 
marked that  the  stamp  act  would  adapt  itself  to  the  number 
and  increase  of  the  colonies.  Jackson  pointed  out  the  danger 
that,  when  the  crown  should  have  a  civil  list  and  support  for 
a  standing  army  from  their  money,  independent  of  their  assem- 
blies, the  assemblies  would  soon  cease  to  be  called  together. 
"  No  such  thing  is  intended,"  replied  Grenville,  warmly,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Americans.  "I  have  pledged  my 
word  for  offering  the  stamp  bill  to  the  house,  and  I  cannot 
forego  it ;  they  will  hear  all  objections,  and  do  as  they  please. 
I  wish  you  may  preserve  moderation  in  America.  Resent- 
ments indecently  expressed  on  one  side  of  the  water  will  natu- 
rally produce  resentments  on  the  other.  You  cannot  hope  to 
get  any  good  by  a  controversy  with  the  mother  country. 
With  respect  to  this  bill,  her  ears  will  always  be  open  to 
every  remonstrance  expressed  in  a  becoming  manner." 

The  decorum  of  Grenville  was  not  preserved  by  the  gov- 
ernment; Soame  Jenyns,  the  oldest  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  published  authoritatively  the  views  of  his  patrons. 
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He  mocked  at  the  "  absurdity "  of  Otis,  and  "  the  insolence  " 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  "  The  arguments  of  Amer- 
ica," said  he,  "  mixed  up  with  patriotic  words,  such  as  liberty, 
property,  and  Englishmen,  are  addressed  to  the  more  numer- 
ous part  of  mankind,  who  have  ears,  but  no  understanding," 
and  he  met  them  with  jesting  levity. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  so  he  concluded,  "all  parties  and  fac- 
tions, all  connections,  every  member  of  the  British  parliament, 
will  most  cordially  unite  to  support  tliis  measure,  which  every 
man  who  has  any  property  or  common  sense  must  approve, 
and  which  every  English  subject  ought  to  require  of  an  Eng- 
lish administration." 

A  dispute  had  arisen  in  West  Florida  between  the  haK- 
frantic  governor,  Johnstone,  and  the  commanding  officer. 
Johnstone  insisted  on  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  power :  the  occasion  was  seized  to  proclaim  its  suprema* 
cy  in  America.  The  continent  was  divided  into  a  northern 
and  southern  district,  each  with  its  brigadier,  beside  a  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  whole ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  of  February,  Welbore  Ellis,  secretary  of  war,  who,  at 
the  request  of  Halifax,  had  taken  the  king's  pleasure  on  the 
subject,  made  known  the  king's  intention  "  that  the  orders  of 
his  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  of  the  brigadiers-gen- 
eral commanding  in  the  northern  and  southern  departments,  in 
all  military  matters,  should  be  supreme,  and  be  obeyed  by  the 
troops  as  such  in  all  the  civil  governments  of  America."  In 
the  absence,  and  only  in  the  absence,  of  the  general  and  of  the 
brigadiers,  the  civil  governor  might  give  the  word.  And 
these  instructions,  which  concentrated  undefined  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rested  on  the  words  of  the 
conmiission  which  Hardwicke  had  prepared  for  governing  the 
troops  in  time  of  war.  From  this  measure  Grenville  had  kept 
aloof. 

At  a  few  hours  later  on  the  same  day,  George  Grenville 
proposed  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  fifty-five  resolutions,  embracing  the  details  of  a  stamp 
act  for  America,  and  making  all  offences  against  it  cognizable 
in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  without  any  trial  by  jury. 

To  prove  the  fitness  of  the  tax,  he  argued  that  the  colo- 
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I  a  right  to  demand  protection  from  parliament,  and 

!nt,  in  return,  had  a  right  to  enfoi-ce  a  revenne  from 

■onieB ;  tliat  protection  implied  an  army,  an  army  nmet 

1  pay,  and  pay  required  taxes;  that,  on  the  peace,  it 

Bund  necessary  to  maintain  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men, 

lost  exceeding  three   hundred   thousand   pounds,  moat 

|ieh  was  a  new  expense;  tliat  the  duties  and   taxes  al- 

ied  or  designed  would  not  yield  more  than  one 

1  thousand  pounds,  so  that  England  would  still  have  to 

e  two  thirds  of  the  new  expense ;  that  it  was  reasonable 

!  colonies  to  contribute  this  one  third  part  of  the  ex- 

Inecessary  for  their  own  security ;  that  the  debt  of  Eng- 

s  one  himdred  and  forty  millions  sterling,  of  America 

blit  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  increase  of  an- 

lixes  in  England,  within  ten  years,  was  three  millions, 

1  the  estahlishments  of  America,  according  to  accounts 

wore  produced,  cost   the  Americans   but  seventy-five 


i  chai-ter  clause  under  which  a  special  exemption  was 

Rd  for  Maryland  was  read ;  and  he  argued  that  that 
Kce,  upon  a  public  emergency,  is  subject  to  taxation,  in 
Janner  mth  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  or  the  sovereignty 
t  would  cease.     If  it  were  otherwise,  why  is  it  bound  at 
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Beckf ord,  a  member  for  London,  a  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a 
large  owner  of  West  India  estates,  without  disputing  the  su- 
preme authority  of  parliament,  declared  his  opinion  that  ^^  tax- 
ing America  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue  would  never 
do."  Jackson,  who  had  concerted  with  Grenville  to  propose 
an  American  representation  in  parliament,  spoke  and  voted 
agsdnst  the  resolutions.  ^^  The  parliament,"  he  argued,  ^^maj 
choose  whether  they  wUl  tax  America  or  not;  they  have  a 
right  to  tax  Ireland,  yet  do  not  exercise  that  right  Still 
stronger  objections  may  be  urged  against  their  taxing  America. 
Other  ways  of  raising  the  moneys  there  requisite  for  the  pub- 
lic service  exist,  and  have  not  yet  failed ;  but  the  colonies,  in 
general,  have  with  alacrity  contributed  to  the  common  cause. 
It  is  hard  all  should  suffer  for  the  fault  of  two  or  three.  Par- 
liament is  undoubtedly  the  universal,  unlimited  legislature  of 
the  British  dominions,  but  it  should  voluntarily  set  bounds  to 
the  exercise  of  its  power;  and,  if  the  majority  think  they 
ought  not  to  set  these  bounds,  then  they  should  give  a  share 
of  the  election  of  the  legislattire  to  the  American  colonies, 
otherwise  the  liberties  of  America,  I  do  not  say  will  be  lost, 
but  will  be  in  danger;  and  they  cannot  be  injured  without 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain." 

Grenville  had  urged  the  house  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  moved  by  resentment.  One  member,  however,  referred 
with  asperity  to  the  votes  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts ; 
and  it  was  generally  held  that  America  was  as  virtually  repre- 
sented in  parliament  as  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain. 

Isaac  Barr^,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Wolfe,  sharer  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  without  denying  the  power 
of  parliament  to  tax  America,  derided  the  idea  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation. "  Who  of  you,  reasoning  upon  this  subject,"  he  cried, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  breast, "  feels  as  warmly  from  the  heart 
for  the  Americans  as  you  would  for  yourselves,  or  as  you  would 
for  the  people  of  your  own  native  country  ? "  and  he  taunted 
the  house  with  its  ignorance  of  American  affairs. 

The  cbai^  of  ignorance  caUed  upon  hia  feet  Charles 
Townshend.  He  insisted  that  the  colonies  had  borne  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  war,  and  had  yet 
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obtained  by  it  immense  advantages  at  a  vast  expense  to  the 
mother  conntiy.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  will  these  American 
children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  to  strength  and 
opulence  by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  we  lie  ? " 

With  eyes  darting  fire  and  outstretched  arm,  Sarr6  uttered 
an  unpremeditated  reply :  "  They  pla/rUed  hy  yoxjb  care  !  No : 
your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from 
your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated,  unhospitable  country, 
where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
Gk)d's  earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
Kberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
those  they  suflEered  in  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  have  been  their  friends.  They  nourished 
up  hy  YOXJB  indulgence  /  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
As  soon  as  you  bes^  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  ex- 
em^d  in  Jdi^  ^u.  to  rle  4em  i.  L,  dep.rto«.  ^ 
another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some 
members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  mis- 
represent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them;  men  whose 
behavior  on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
Sons  of  Liberty  to  recoil  within  them  ;  men  promoted  to  the 
highest  seats  of  justice,  some  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected 
by  YOXJB  arms  !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  de- 
fence ;  have  exerted  a  valor,  amid  their  constant  and  laborious 
industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  countiy  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little 
savings  to  your  emolument.  And  believe  me — remember  I 
this  day  told  you  so — ^the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actu- 
ated that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still.  But  pru- 
dence forbids  me  to  explain  myseK  further.  God  knows  I  do 
not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  de- 
liver are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.    However  SU' 
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perior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  re- 
spectable body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know 
more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  con- 
versant in  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they 
should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  delicate ;  I  will  say 
no  more." 

As  Barr6  spoke,  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  joint  agent  for 
that  province,  sat  in  the  gallery.  Delighted  with  the  speech, 
he  made  a  report  of  it,  which  the  next  packet  carried  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  lazy  posts  of  that  day  brought  it  in  nearly 
three  months  to  New  London,  in  Connecticut;  and  it  was 
printed  in  the  newspaper  of  that  village.  May  had  not  shed 
its  blossoms  before  the  words  of  Barr6  were  as  household 
words  in  every  New  England  town.  Midsummer  saw  them 
circulate  through  Canada,  in  French ;  and  the  continent  rung 
from  end  to  end  with  the  cheering  name  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
EETY.  But,  at  St.  Stephen's,  the  members  only  observed  that 
Townshend  had  received  a  heavy  blow.  The  opponents  of 
the  measure,  who  were  chiefly  Irishmen,  or  holders  of  estates 
in  Ireland,  or  holders  of  West  India  estates,  dared  not  risk  a 
division  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  about  midnight, 
after  a  languid  debate  of  seven  hours,  Beckford  moved  an 
adjournment,  which  Sir  William  Meredith  seconded ;  and  it 
was  carried  against  America  by  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
to  forty-nine.  Conway  and  Beckford  alone  were  said  to  have 
denied  the  power  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
it  was  questioned  even  by  them. 

While  this  debate  was  proceeding,  faith  in  English  liberty 
was  conquering  friends  for  England  in  new  regions.  The 
people  of  Louisiana,  impatient  of  being  transferred  from 
France,  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  dominion  of  Spain 
for  that  of  England.  Officers  from  West  Florida  reached 
Fort  Chartres,  preparatory  to  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
which  was  still  delayed  by  the  discontent  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  same  object,  Croghan  and  a  party  descended  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg.  A  plan  was  formed  to  connect  Mobile 
and  Illinois.    The  governor  of  North  Carolina  believed  that, 
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by  pnsliing  trade  np  the  Missouri,  a  way  to  the  great  western 
ocean  would  be  discovered,  and  an  open  trade  to  it  be  estab- 
lished. So  wide  was  the  territory,  so  vast  the  interests,  for 
which  the  British  parliament  was  legislating! 

On  the  seventh  of  Februaiy,  Grenville,  Lord  North,  and 
Jenkinson,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  bring  in  a  stamp  bill 
for  America,  which  on  the  thirteenth  was  introduced  by  Gren- 
ville, and  read  the  first  time  without  a  syllable  of  debate. 
Among  the  papers  that  were  to  be  stamped,  it  enumerated  the 
several  instruments  used  in  the  courts  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  for  he  reasoned  tliat  one  day  such  courts  might  be  es- 
tablished in  America.  On  the  fifteenth,  merchants  trading  to 
Jamaica  offered  a  petition  against  it,  and  prayed  to  be  heard 
by  counseL  "No  counsellor  of  this  kingdom,"  said  Fuller, 
formerly  chief  justice  of  Jamaica,  "  would  come  to  the  bar  of 
this  house  and  question  its  authority  to  tax  America.  Were 
he  to  do  so,  he  would  not  remain  there  long."  It  was  the  rule 
of  the  house  "  to  receive  no  petition  against  a  money  bill ; " 
and  the  petition  was  withdrawn. 

Next,  Sir  William  Meredith,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  presented 
a  paper,  in  which  Montague,  its  agent,  interweaving  expres- 
sions from  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
prayed  that  its  house  of  burgesses  might  be  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  so  long  and 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  and  might  be  heard.  Against  this, 
too,  the  same  objection  existed.  But  Virginia  found  an  ad- 
vocate in  Conway.  Indignant  at  his  recent  dismissal  from  the 
army,  as  he  rose  in  opposition  to  Grenville,  his  cheeks  flushed, 
and  he  was  tremulous  from  emotion. 

"  Shall  we  shut  our  ears,"  he  argued,  "  against  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  come  from  the  colonies,  and  for  receiv- 
ing which  we,  with  an  affectation  of  candor,  allotted  sufficient 
time?  The  light  which  I  desire,  the  colonists  themselves  alone 
can  give.  The  practice  of  receiving  no  petitions  against  money 
bills  is  but  one  of  convenience,  from  which,  in  this  instance, 
if  in  no  other,  we  ought  to  vary ;  for  from  whom,  unless  from 
themselves,  are  we  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  that  may  follow  the  imposing  of 
this  taxi    The  question  regards  two  millions  of  people,  none 
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of  whom  are  represented  in  parliament  Gentlemen  cannot 
be  serions  when  they  insist  on  their  being  virtuallj  represented. 
Will  any  man  in  this  honse  get  np  and  say  he  is  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  colonies  2 " 

^The  commons,"  said  Gilbert  Elliot,  ^^have  maintained 
agamst  the  crown  and  agamst  the  lords  their  right  of  solely 
voting  money  without  the  control  of  either,  any  otherwise  than 
by  a  negative ;  and  will  you  suffer  your  colonies  to  impede  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  i " 

"  Can  there  be  a  more  declared  avowal  of  your  power,"  re- 
torted Conway,  ^^  than  a  petition  submitting  this  case  to  your 
wifldom,  and  praying  to  be  heard  before  your  tribunal  against 
a  tax  that  will  affect  them  in  their  privileges,  which  you  at 
least  have  suffered,  and  in  their  property  which  they  have 
acquired  under  your  protection  ?  From  a  principle  of  lenity, 
of  policy,  and  of  justice,  I  am  for  receiving  the  petition  of  a 
people  from  whom  this  country  derives  its  greatest  commerce, 
wealth,  and  consideration." 

In  reply,  Charles  Torke  entered  into  a  very  long  and  most 
elaborate  defence  of  the  bill,  resting  his  argument  on  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  authority  of  parliament.  With  a  vast 
display  of  legal  erudition,  he  insisted  that  the  colonies  were 
but  corporationB ;  their  power  of  legislation  was  but  the  power 
of  making  by-laws,  subject  to  parliamentary  control  Their 
charters  could  not  convey  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, because  the  prerogative  could  not  grant  that  power.  The 
charters  of  the  proprietary  governments  were  but  the  king's 
standing  commissions ;  the  proprietaries  were  but  his  heredi- 
tary governors.  The  people  of  America  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  general  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  parliament. 

The  authority  of  Torke  was  decisive :  less  than  forty  were 
willing  to  receive  the  petition  of  Virginia.  A  third  from 
South  Carolina ;  a  fourth  from  Connecticut,  though  expressed 
in  the  most  moderate  language;  a  fifth  from  Massachusetts, 
though  silent  about  the  question  of  "  right " — shared  the  same 
refusal  That  from  New  York  no  one  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  present.  That  from  Rhode  Island,  offered  by  Sher- 
wood, its  faithful  agent,  claimed  by  their  charter,  under  a 
royal  promise,  equal  rights  with  their  f ellowHBubjects  in  Great 
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t,  aiid  ineisted  that  the  colony  had  faithfully  kept  their 
the  compact;  but  it  was  as  little  heeded  as  the  rest 
auBe  of  commons  would  neither  receive  petitiona  ncr 
.miael. 

the  eilorts  of  the  agents  of  the  colonies  were  fraitleea. 
night,"  said  Franklin,  "  as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's 
."     "We  have  power  to  tax  them,"  said  one  of  the 
7,  "and  we  will   tax  tliem."     "The  nation  was   pro- 
by  American  claims  of  legislative  independence,  and 
ties  joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  settle  the  point." 

^n  turnpike  bill. 

he  affair  passed  with  so  very  little  noise  that  in  town 

larcely  knew  tlie  nature  of  what  was  doing." 

the  twenty-seventh,  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  the 

act  to  the  house  of  lords.     In  that  body,  Rockingham 

ent ;  Temple  andLyttelton  both  approved  the  principle 

measure,  and  the  right  asserted  in  it.    Had  there  existed 

ubt  concerning  that  right,  they  were  of  opinion  it  should 

)  debated,  before  the  honor  of  the  legislature  was  en- 

to  its  support.     On  the  eighth  of  March,  the  bill  was 

to  by  the  lords,  without  having  encountered  an  amend- 

lebate,  protest,  division,  or  single  dissentient  vote. 

3  king  was  too  ill  to  ratify  the  act  in  person.     To  a  few 
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His  oolleagaes  defiired  to  extend  the  matiny  act  to  America, 
with  power  to  billet  troops  on  private  houses.  Clauses  for 
that  purpose  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Oage.  They 
had  neither  the  entire  conviction  nor  the  cordial  support  of 
Grenville ;  so  that  they  were  introduced  and  carried  through, 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  as  a  separate  measure.  In  their  prog- 
ress, provincial  barracks,  inns,  ale-houses,  bams,  and  empty 
houses  were  substituted  by  the  merchants  and  agents  for  pri- 
vate houses ;  but  there  remained  a  clause  to  compel  the  colo- 
nies to  furnish  the  troops  with  various  articles ;  and  the  sums 
needed  for  the  purpose  were  ^^  required  to  be  raised  in  such 
manner  as  the  public  charges  for  the  province  are  raised." 
Thus  the  billeting  act  contained,  what  had  never  before  been 
heard  of,  a  parliamentary  requisition  on  the  colonies. 

Bounties  were  at  the  same  time  granted  on  the  importation 
of  deals,  plank,  boards,  and  timber  from  the  plantations.  Cof- 
fee of  their  growth  was  exempted  from  an  additional  duty ; 
their  iron  might  be  borne  to  Ireland ;  their  lumber  to  Ireland, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  the 
prohibition  on  exporting  their  bar  iron  from  England  was  re- 
moved ;  the  rice  of  Korth  Carolina  was  as  much  liberated  as 
that  of  South  Carolina ;  and  rice  might  be  warehoused  in  Eng- 
land for  re-exportation  without  advancing  the  duties.  It  was 
further  provided  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
stamp  act  should  not  be  remitted  to  England,  but  constitute  a 
part  of  the  sum  to  be  expended  in  America. 

Grenville  resolved  to  select  the  stamp  officers  for  America 
from  among  the  Americans.  The  friends  and  agents  of  the 
colonies  were  invited  to  make  the  nominations ;  and  they  did 
so,  Franklin  among  the  rest. 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  the  minister,  "  you  are  poor,  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  tax ;  others  tell  me  you  are  able.  Now  take 
the  business  into  your  own  hands ;  you  will  see  how  and  where 
it  pinches,  and  will  certainly  let  us  know  it,  in  which  case  it 
shall  be  eased." 

Not  one  of  the  American  agents  in  England  "  imagined  the 
colonies  would  think  of  disputing  the  stamp-tax  with  {|wlii^ 
ment  at  the  point  of  the  sword."    "  It  is  our  duty  to 
had  been  the  words  of  Otis.    "  We  yield  obedience 
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granting  dnties,"  had  been  uttered  by  the  legiBlatnre  of  Massa* 
chnsetts.  ^^  If  parliament,  in  their  Baperior  wisdom,  shall  pass 
the  act,  we  must  submit,"  wrote  Fitch,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut)  elected  by  the  people,  to  Jackson.  ^^It  can  be  of  no 
purpose  to  claim  a  right  of  exemption,"  thought  Hutchinson. 
^^It  will  fall  particularly  hard  on  us  lawyers  and  printers," 
wrote  Franklin  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  never  doubting  it 
would  go  into  effect,  and  looking  for  relief  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  people  of  America.  Knox,  the  agent  for  Georgia,  wrote 
publicly  in  its  favor. 

Thomas  Pownall,  who  had  been  so  much  in  the  colonies, 
and  really  had  an  affection  for  them,  congratulated  Grenville 
in  advance  ^^  on  the  good  effects  he  would  see  derived  to  Great 
Sritain  and  to  the  colonies  from  his  firmness  and  candor  in 
conducting  the  American  business."  The  act  seemed  sure  to 
enforce  itself.  Unless  stamps  were  used,  marriages  would  be 
null,  notes  of  hand  valueless,  ships  at  sea  prizes  to  the  first 
captors,  suits  at  law  impossible,  transfers  of  real  estate  invalid, 
inheritances  irreclaimable,  newspapers  suppressed.  Of  all  who 
acted  with  Grenville  in  the  government,  he  never  heard  one 
prophesy  that  the  measure  would  be  resisted.  ^^  He  did  not 
foresee  the  opposition  to  it,  and  would  have  staked  his  life  for 
obedience." 

It  was  held  that  the  power  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
purest  whig  principles,  was  established  over  the  colonies ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  stamp  act  was  the  harbinger  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  the  knell  of  the  unref ormed  house  of  commons. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

thb  day-6tab  of  the  amebioan  tjnion. 

Apbil-Jiilt  1765. 

This  is  the  moment  when  the  power  of  the  British  oK- 
garchy,  nnder  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  at  its  cnhninating 
point.  The  ministry  esteemed  the  supreme  power  of  parlia- 
ment established  firmly  and  forever.  The  colonists  could  not 
export  the  chief  products  of  their  industry — ^neither  sugar,  nor 
tobacco,  nor  cotton,  nor  indigo,  nor  ginger ;  nor  fustic,  nor  other 
dyeing  woods ;  nor  molasses,  nor  rice,  with  some  exceptions ; 
nor  beaver,  nor  peltry  of  any  kind ;  nor  copper  ore,  nor  pitch, 
nor  tar,  nor  turpentine,  nor  masts,  nor  yards,  nor  bowsprits, 
nor  coffee,  nor  pimento,  nor  cocoanuts,  nor  whale-fins,  nor 
raw  silk,  nor  hides,  nor  skins,  nor  pot  and  pearl  ashes — ^to  any 
place  but  Great  Britain,  not  even  to  Ireland.  No  foreign  ship 
might  enter  a  colonial  harbor.  Salt  might  be  imported  from 
any  place  into  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Quebec ;  wines  might  be  imported  from  the  Madeiras  and  the 
Azores,  but  were  to  pay  a  duty  in  American  ports  for  the 
British  exchequer;  and  victuals,  horses,  and  servants  might 
be  brought  from  Ireland.  In  all  other  respects.  Great  Britain 
was  not  only  the  sole  market  for  the  products  of  America,  but 
the  only  storehouse  for  its  supplies. 

Lest  the  colonists  should  multiply  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
weave  their  own  cloth,  they  might  not  use  a  ship,  nor  a  boat, 
nor  a  carriage,  nor  even  a  pack-horse,  to  carry  wool,  or  any 
manufacture  of  which  wool  forms  a  part,  across  the  line  of  one 
province  to  another.  They  could  not  land  wool  from  the  near- 
est islands,  nor  ferry  it  across  a  river,  nor  even  ship  it  to  Eng- 
land.   A  British  sailor,  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes  in 
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their  harbors,  might  not  buy  there  more  than  forty  shillings^ 
worth  of  woollens. 

Where  was  there  a  house  in  the  colonies  that  did  not  pos- 
sess and  cherish  the  English  Bible?  And  yet  to  print  that 
Bible  in  British  America  would  have  been  a  piracy ;  and  the 
Bible,  though  printed  in  German  and  in  a  native  savage  diar 
lect,  was  never  printed  there  in  English  till  the  land  became 
free. 

That  the  country,  which  was  the  home  of  the  beaver,  might 
not  manufacture  its  own  hats,  no  man  in  the  plantations  could 
be  a  hatter  or  a  journeyman  at  that  trade  unless  he  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  Ko  hatter  might  employ  a 
negro  or  more  than  two  apprentices.  No  American  hat  might 
be  sent  from  one  plantation  to  another,  or  be  loaded  upon  any 
horse,  cart,  or  carriage  for  conveyance. 

America  abounded  in  iron  ores  of  the  best  quality,  as  well 
as  in  wood  and  coal ;  sUtting-miUs,  steel  fumax;es,  and  plating 
forges,  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  were  prohibited  in  the 
colonies  as  "  nuisances." 

While  free  labor  was  debarred  of  its  natural  rights,  the 
slave-trade  was  encouraged  with  unrelenting  eagerness ;  and  in 
the  year  that  had  just  expired,  from  Liverpool  alone  seventy- 
nine  ships  had  borne  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
continent  more  than  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  negroes, 
two  thirds  as  many  as  the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts. 

And  now,  in  addition  to  colonial  restrictions  and  the  bur- 
dens attached  to  them,  the  British  parliament  had  enacted  a 
new  system  of  taxes  on  America  for  the  relief  of  the  British 
exchequer.  A  duty  was  to  be  collected  on  foreign  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, indigo,  coffee,  Madeira  wine,  imported  directly  into  any 
of  the  plantations  in  America ;  also  a  duty  on  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wines,  on  eastern  silks,  on  eastern  calicoes,  on  foreign 
Hnen  cloth,  on  French  lawn,  though  imported  directly  from 
Great  Britain;  on  British  colonial  coffee  shipped  from  one 
plantation  to  another.  Nor  was  henceforward  any  part  of  the 
old  subsidy  to  be  drawn  back  on  the  export  of  foreign  goods 
of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  and  on  the  export  of  white  cali- 
coes and  muslins  a  still  higher  duty  was  to  be  exacted  and  re- 
tained.   And  stamp  duties  were  to  be  paid  throughout  aU  the 
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British  American  colonies  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
coming  November. 

These  laws  were  to  be  enforced,  not  by  the  regular  authori- 
ties only,  but  by  naval  and  military  officers,  irresponsible  to 
the  civil  power  in  the  colonies.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures 
for  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  were  to  be  decided  in  courts  of 
vice-admiralty,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  by  a  single 
judge,  who  had  no  support  whatever  but  from  his  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  own  condemnations. 

But,  if  the  British  parliament  can  tax  America,  it  may  tax 
Ireland  and  India,  and  hold  tlie  wealth  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  at  the  service  of  its  own  oligarchy.  As  the  relation  of 
the  government  to  its  outlying  dominions  would  become  one  of 
power  and  not  of  right,  it  could  not  but  employ  its  accumu- 
lated resources  to  make  itself  the  master  of  the  ocean  and  the 
oppressor  of  mankind.  "  This  system,  if  it  is  suffered  to  pre- 
vail," said  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston,  "  will  extinguish 
the  fiame  of  liberty  all  over  the  world." 

Massachusetts  had  been  led  to  rely  on  the  inviolability  of 
English  freedom  and  on  the  equity  of  parliament ;  and,  when 
the  blow  fell,  "  the  people  looked  upon  their  liberties  as  gone." 
"  Tears,"  said  Otis, "  relieve  me  a  moment ; "  and,  repelling  the 
imputation  "  that  the  continent  of  America  was  about  to  be- 
come insurgent,"  "  it  is  the  duty  of  all,"  he  added,  "  humbly 
and  silently  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
legislature.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of 
the  colonists  wiU  never  once  entertain  a  thought  but  of  sub- 
mission to  our  sovereign,  and  to  the  authority  of  parliament  in 
all  possible  contingencies."  "  They  undoubtedly  have  the  right 
to  levy  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies."  "  From  my  soul,  I  de- 
test and  abhor  the  thought  of  making  a  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion." 

Hutchinson  was  only  "waiting  to  know  wliat  more  par- 
liament would  do  toward  raising  the  sums  which  the  colonies 
were  to  pay,"  and  which  as  yet  were  not  half  provided  for. 
As  chief  justice,  he  charged  "  the  jurors  and  people  "  of  the 
several  counties  to  obey.  Nor  did  the  result  seem  doubtfuL 
There  could  be  no  danger  but  from  union  ;  and  "  no  two  colo- 
nies," said  he,  "  think  alike ;  there  is  no  uniformity  of  meas- 
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3  bundle  of  sticks  thas  separated  wiU  be  easily  brok- 

I'  The  stamp  act,"  be  assured  the  miaistry,  five  weeks 

B  newa  of  its  passage,  "  is  received  among  ua  with  as 

Hecenpy  as  conld  be  expected ;  it  leaves  no  room  for 

1,  and  will  execute  itself." 

BBoston,  at  the  annual  election  of  representatives  in 
pen  called  to  mind  the  noble  sentiments  which  had  been 
m  into  the  remonetrances  of  Kew  Tork,  and  were 
J  at  the  thought  that  their  legislature  had  been  ca 
7  Ilutehiiison  into  forbearing  to  claim  exemption  from 
i  a  right.  While  the  patriots  censured  the  ac<]ui- 
l  of  Otis,  as  a  sturender  of  their  liberties,  the  friends  of 
ment  jeered  at  hira  as  a  Massanicllo  and  a  madman.  In 
I  that  was  thickening  around  him,  he  repelled  mer- 
|)roachc8  like  one  who  could  find  no  coosolatioo.  But 
n  of  Boston  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  most  genial  of 
|iot8  so  long  as  he  retained  enough  of  the  light  of  rea- 
en Bible  of  its  support. 

:  the  planters  of  Virginia  foreboded  universal  ruin 

lie  siinip  act ;  but  soon  they  resolved  that  the  act  shonld 

Bn  England :  articles  of  luxury  of  English  manafactnie 

Banished;  and  threadbare  coats  came  into  fashion.     A 

rincial  debt  enforced  the  policy  of  thrift.     The  legis. 

I  assembled. 
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Jefferson,  a  young  collegian,  from  the  mountain  frontier, 
stood  outside  of  the  closed  hall,  eager  to  catch  the  first  tidings 
of  resistance,  and  Q^orge  Washington,  there  is  no  cause  to 
doubt,  was  in  his  place  sua  a  member,  he  maintained  by  resolu- 
tions that  the  inhabitants  of  Yirginia  inherited  from  the  first 
adventurers  and  settlers  of  that  dominion  equal  franchises  with 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  that  royal  charters  had  declared 
this  equality;  that  taxation  by  themselves,  or  by  persons 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  British  freedom  and  of  the  constitution ; 
that  the  people  of  that  most  ancient  colony  had  uninterruptr 
edly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own 
laws  respectmg  their  internal  polity  and  taxation ;  that  this 
right  had  nevir  been  forfeitedfnor"^  given  up,  and  had  been 
constantly  recognised  by  the  king  and  people  of  G-reat  Britain* 

It  followed  from  these  resolutions,  and  Patrick  Henry  so 
expressed  it  in  a  fifth  supplementary  one,  that  the  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power 
to  lay  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  other  persons  whatever 
tended  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom.  It 
was  still  further  set  forth,  yet  not  by  Henry,  in  two  resolu- 
tions, which,  though  they  were  not  officially  produced,  equally 
embodied  the  mind  of  tiie  younger  part  of  the  assembly,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  not  bound  to  yield  obedience 
to  any  law  designed  to  impose  taxation  upon  them  other  than 
the  laws  of  their  own  general  assembly ;  and  that  any  one  who 
should,  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  the  contrary, 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  colony. 

A  stormy  debate  arose,  and  many  threats  were  uttered. 
Robinson,  the  speaker,  already  a  defaulter,  Peyton  Kandolph, 
the  king's  attorney,  and  the  frank,  honest,  and  independent 
George  Wythe,  a  lover  of  classic  learning,  accustomed  to  guide 
the  house  by  his  strong  understanding  and  single-minded  in- 
tegrity, exerted  all  their  powers  to  moderate  the  tone  of  "  the 
hot  and  virulent  resolutions ;"  while  John  Randolph,  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  colony,  "  singly  "  resisted  the  whole  proceeding. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  George  Johnston,  of  Fairfax,  reafioned 
with  solidity  and  firmness;   and  Henry  flamed  with  impas- 
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Izeal.  Lifted  beyond  himself,  '*  Tarquin,"  he  cried, 
■sesur,  had  each  his  Brutus ;  Charles  I,,  hie  Cromwell ; 
Borge  III." — "Tnjaaon!"  shouted  the  speaker;  "trea- 
"  was  echoed  round  the  house ;  while  Heniy, 
!  on  the  first  who  interrupted  him,  continued 
I  faltering,  "  may  profit  by  their  example  1 " 
Hyed  by  liia  words,  the  committee  of  the  whole  showed 
1-will  to  tlie  spirit  of  all  the  resolutions  enumerated, 
1  five  offered  by  Patrick  Henry  were  alone  reported  to 
Ise ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  having  been 
.  by  small  majorities,  the  fifth  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to 
li,  they  became  a  part  of  the  pubhe  record.  "  I  would 
Jven  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,"  exclaimed 
Imey-generai  aloud  as  he  came  out  past  Jefferson.  But 
1 "  carried  all  the  young  membei-s  with  him."  That 
pinking  his  work  done,  he  rode  home ;  but  the  next 
s  abecnee,  an  attempt  was  made  to  strike  all  the  reso- 
loff  the  journals,  and  the  fifth,  but  only  the  fifth,  was 
The  lieutenaiitgoreraor,  though  he  did  not  he- 
Kw  elections  would  fall  on  what  he  esteemed  cool,  rea- 
I  men,  dissolved  the  assembly;  but  the  four  resolutions 
remained  on  the  journals,  and  the  two  others  on  which 
I  had  been  taken,  were  published  in  the   newspapers 
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long  ago  proposed,  and  wonld  now  be  prosecuted  to  its  utmost 
completion;  that  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
legislature,  to  which  all  other  powers  in  the  British  empire 
were  subordinate,  was  the  dutj  and  the  interest  of  the  colonies ; 
that  this  supreme  legislature,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
was  happily  the  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  justice;  and  that 
the  prince  who  presided  over  it  realized  the  idea  of  a  patriot 
king." 

Contrary  to  usage,  the  house  made  no  reply ;  but,  on  the 
sixth  of  June,  James  Otis  advised  the  calling  of  an  American 
congress,  which  should  consist  of  committees  from  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  to  be  appointed  respectively  by  the  delegates 
of  the  people,  without  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature. Such  an  assembly  had  never  existed ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  upon  the  acts  of  parliament  was  equally 
novel.  The  tones  sneered  at  the  proposal  as  visionary  and  im- 
practicable; but  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  shared 
the  creative  instinct  of  Otis.  Assuring  unanimity  by  even  re- 
fusing to  consider  the  question  of  their  exclusive  right  to  origi- 
nate measures  of  internal  taxation,  they  sent  letters  to  every 
assembly  on  the  continent,  proposing  that  committees  of  the 
several  assemblies  should  meet  at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  the  following  October,  "to  consult  together"  and  "con- 
sider of  a  imited  representation  to  implore  relief."  They 
elected  Otis  and  two  others  of  their  o^vn  members  for  their 
delegates. 

At  the  same  time,  the  province  increased  its  strength  by 
perseverance  in  appropriating  annually  fifty  thousand  pounds 
toward  discharging  its  debt ;  and  so  good  was  its  credit,  and  so 
affluent  its  people,  that  the  interest  on  the  remaining  debt  was 
reduced  from  six  to  five  per  cent  by  a  public  subscription 
among  themselves. 

Before  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were 
known  in  New  York,  where  the  reprint  of  the  stamp  act  was 
hawked  about  the  streets  as  the  "  folly  of  England  and  the 
ruin  of  America,"  a  freeman  of  that  town,  discussing  the  policy 
of  Grenville,  and  the  arguments  on  which  it  rested,  demon- 
strated that  they  were  leading  alike  to  the  reform  of  the  British 
parliament  and  the  independence  of  America. 

TOL.  III. — 8 
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t  ia  not  the  tax,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  uoconstitutional  man- 
imposing  it,  that  is  the  great  subject  of  rnieasinese  to  the 
;3.     The  minister  admitted  in  parliament  that  they  had 
fullest  sense  the  right  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own 
t,  given  by  their  representatives ;  and  grounds  his  pre- 
)f  the  right  to  tax  them  entirely  n]K)n  this,  that  they  are 
ly  represented  in  parhament. 

t  is  said  that  they  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  inhabi- 
f  Leeds,  Hahfax,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  acTeral 
;orporat6  towns ;  and  tliat  the  right  o£  electing  does  not 
ihend  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  England. 
,nd  in  this  land  of  liberty,  for  bo  it  was  our  glory  to  call 
there  really  men  so  insensible  to  shame  as  before  the 
tribunal  of  reason  to  mention  the  hardships  which  some 
in  England  are  obliged  to  bear  without  redress,  aa  pre- 
3  for  imposing  still  greater  hardshijB  and  MTongs  upon 

t  has  long  been  tiie  complaint  of  the  most  jndiciona  in 
id,  as  the  greatest  misfortune  to  the  nation,  that  its  people 
unequally  represented.     Time  and  change  of  (urcnm- 
1  Iiave  occasioned  defects  in  the  rules  or  forms  of  chooft- 
presentatives  for  parliament.     Some  large  towns  send 
0  represent  them,  whQe  several  insignilicant  places,  of 

1 
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Those  places  ought  to  join  with  the  Americans  in  remon- 
strances to  obtain  redress  of  grievances. 

"  Our  adherence  to  the  English  constitution  is  on  account 
of  its  real  excellence.  It  is  not  the  mere  name  of  English 
rights  that  can  satisfy  us.  It  is  the  reality  that  we  claim  as 
our  inheritance,  and  would  defend  with  our  lives. 

"  The  great  fundamental  principles  of  a  government  should 
be  conmion  to  all  its  parts  and  members,  else  the  whole  will  be 
endangered.  If,  then,  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  if  the  same  constitu- 
tion may  not  take  place  in  both,  if  the  welfare  of  the  mother 
country  necessarily  requires  of  the  colonies  a  sacrifice  of  their 
right  of  making  their  own  laws  and  disposing  of  their  own 
property  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  then  the 
connection  between  them  ought  to  cease ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  must  inevitably  cease. 

"  There  never  can  be  a  disposition  in  the  colonies  to  break 
off  their  connection  with  the  mother  country  so  long  as  they 
are  permitted  to  have  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights  to 
which  the  English  constitution  entitles  them.  They  desire  no 
more ;  nor  can  they  be  satisfied  with  less." 

These  words  embodied  the  sober  judgment  of  New  York. 
They  were  caught  up  by  the  impatient  colonies,  were  re- 
printed in  nearly  all  their  newspapers,  were  approved  of  by 
their  most  learned  and  judicious  statesmen,  and  even  formed 
part  of  the  instructions  of  South  Carolina  to  its  agent  in  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  revolution  proceeded.  Virginia  marshalled  resistance, 
Massachusetts  entreated  union.  New  York  pointed  to  inde- 
pendence. 

The  summons  for  the  congress  had  gone  forth  from  Massa- 
chusetts when  the  resolves  of  Virginia  were  published  to  the 
world.  "  They  have  spoken  treason,"  said  the  royalists.  "  Is 
it  treason,"  retorted  others,  "  for  the  deputies  of  the  people  to 
assert  their  rights,  or  to  give  them  away  ? "  "  Oh  1  those  Vir- 
ginians," cried  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  from  his  death-bed,  where, 
overplied  by  public  exertions,  he  was  wasting  away  with  a  hec- 
tic, "  those  Virginians  are  men ;  they  are  noble  spirits.  I  long 
to  speak  in  court  against  tyranny  words  that  shall  be  read  after 
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lath."     "  Why,"  said  one  o£  hla  friends,  "  are  not  our 
and  liberties  aa  boldly  asserted  by  every  government  in 
ca  afi  by  Virginia  ? "    "  Behold,"  eried  another,  "  a  whole 
ent  awalteued,  alanned,  restless,  and  disaffected."    Every- 

f  roiii  nortli  to  south,  through  the  press,  in  letters,  or  as 
let  in  private  for  counsel  or  in  groups  in  the  street,  the 
of  Liberty  "  told  their  griefs  to  one  another,  and  planned 
tiou  or  redress. 

fo  good  reason  can  be  given,"  observed  the  more  calm 
■  them,  "  why  the  colonies  should  not  modestly  and  bo- 
nquire  wliat  right  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has 
them."     "  We  were  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,"  tliey  eott- 
,  citing  the  example  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  words  of 
dides ;  "  we  are  the  eq^uals  of  tiiose  who  remained  be- 

Americans  hold  equal  rights  with  those  in  Britain,  not 
!eded  privileges,  but  inherent  and  indefeasible."     "  We 
lie  rights  of  Eughshmen,"  was  the  common  voice,  "  and 
I  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  laws  of  onr  own  making,  and 
■y  men  of  our  own  condition." 

f  we  are  Englishmen,"  said  one,  "  on  what  footing  is 
operty  J "     " The  great  Mr.  Locke,"  said  another,  "lays 
u  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  another  may 
rom  him ; "  and  a  third,  proud  of  his  respect  for  the 
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American  private  families."  "  And  is  not  our  property  seized," 
thej  further  exclaimed,  "  by  men  who  cry,  *  give,  give,'  and 
never  say, '  enough,'  and  thrown  into  a  prerogative  court  to  be 
forfeited  without  a  jury  ? " 

"  There  is  not  silver  enough  in  the  colonies  to  pay  for  the 
stamps,"  computed  patriot  financiers,  "  and  the  trade  by  which 
we  could  get  more  is  prohibited."  "  And  yet,"  declared  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  "  we  have  a  natural  right  to  every 
freedom  of  trade  of  the  English."  "  To  tax  us,  and  bind  our 
commerce  and  restrain  manufactures,"  reasoned  even  the  most 
patient,  "is  to  bid  us  make  brick  without  straw."  "The 
northern  colonies  will  be  absolutely  restricted  from  using  any 
articles  of  clothing  of  their  own  fabric,"  predicted  one  colony 
to  another.  And  men  laughed  as  they  added :  "  Catching  a 
mouse  within  his  majesty's  colonies  with  a  trap  of  our  own 
making  will  be  deemed,  in  the  ministerial  cant,  an  infamous, 
atrocious,  and  nefarious  crime."  "  A  colonist,"  murmured  a 
Boston  man,  who  had  dipped  into  Grenville's  pamphlet,  "  can- 
not make  a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail  but  some  ironmonger  of  Brit- 
ain shall  bawl  that  he  is  robl)ed  by  the  ^  American  republican.' " 
"  Tliey  are  even  stupid  enough,"  it  was  said  in  Bhode  Island,  "  to 
judge  it  criminal  for  us  to  become  our  own  manufacturers." 

"  We  will  eat  no  lamb,"  promised  the  multitude,  seeking  to 
retaliate ;  "  we  will  wear  no  mourning  at  funerals."  "  We  will 
none  of  us  import  British  goods,"  said  the  traders  in  the  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  set  up  looms  for  weaving 
their  own  clothes,  and  South  Carolina  was  ready  to  follow  the 
example.  "  The  people,"  wrote  Lieutenant-Governor  Sharpe, 
of  Maryland,  "  will  go  on  upon  manufactures."  "  We  will 
have  homespun  markets  of  linens  and  woollens,"  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
alarmed  the  king  in  council ;  "  the  ladies  of  the  first  fortune 
shall  set  the  example  of  wearing  homespun."  "  It  will  be  ac- 
counted a  virtue  in  them  to  wear  a  garment  of  their  own 
spinning."  "  A  little  attention  to  manufactures  will  make  us 
ample  amends  for  the  distresses  of  the  present  day,  and  render 
us  a  great,  rich,  and  happy  people." 

When  the  churchmen  of  New  York  preached  loyalty  to 
the  king  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  "  The  people,"  retorted  Wil- 
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iviugaton,  "  are  tlie  Lord's  anointed.  Though  named 
I  and  ■  rabble,'  the  people  are  the  darling  of  Providence." 
i  Bible  quoted  as  demanding  deference  to  all  in  author- 
I'  This,"  it  was  insisted,  "  is  to  add  diilness  to  impiety ; " 
■Tanny  is  no  government."  From  the  pulpit,  Mayhew, 
■ton,  taught :  "  The  gospel  promises  liberty  and  permits 
je." 

I  then  patriots  would  become  maddened  with  rcmem- 
"  some  high  or  low  American  had  had  a  hand  in 
ing  every  grievance."     "  England,"  it  waa  said,  "  is  de- 
laud  deluded  by  place-men  and  office-seekers."     "  Tes," 
|ied  the  multitude,  "  it  all  comee  of  the  horse-leeches." 
"  tlie  friends  to  govemnient "  sought  to  hush  opposition 
r  of  parliament,  tlie  answer  was  :  "  Yon  are  cowards, 
['  parricides." 

lower  is  a  sad  thing,"  wrote  the  Presbyterians  of  Pliila- 

"  our  mother  should  remember  we  are  children,  and 

."     "  When  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened 

|to  them,"  responded  the  Calvinists  of  the  North,  "  the 

isweri'd  the  kiug,  saying :  '  What  portion  have  we  in 

;  \vhat  inheritajice  in  the  son  of  Jesse  I    To  your  tents, 

see  to  thine  own  house,  David  I'"     "Who 

med  the  more  hardy,  "  whether  George  or  Louis  is 
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Bristol  in  like  maimer  ehofien  to  be  the  representatives  of  Phila- 
delphia  or  Boston  ?  Have  two  men  chosen  to  represent  a  poor 
English  borongh  that  has  sold  its  votes  to  the  highest  bidder 
any  pretence  to  say  that  they  represent  Virginia  or  Pennsylvar 
nia }  And  have  four  hundred  such  fellows  a  right  to  take  our 
liberties  ? '' 

But  it  was  argued  again  and  again:  '^Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Sheffield,  Uke  America,  return  no  members." 
"  Why,"  rejoined  Otis,  and  his  answer  won  applause  in  Eng- 
land, '^  why  ring  everlasting  changes  to  the  colonists  on  them  ? 
If  they  are  not  represented,  they  ought  to  be."  "  Every  man 
of  a  sound  mind,"  he  continued,  "should  have  his  vote." 
*'  Ah,  but,"  replied  the  royalists,  holding  Otis  to  his  repeated 
concessions,  "you  own  tiiat  parliament  is  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture;  will  you  question  its  jurisdiction?"  And  his  answer 
was  on  the  lips  of  all  patriots,  learned  and  unlearned :  "  Lord 
Coke  declares  that  it  is  against  Magna  Charta  and  against  the 
franchises  of  the  land  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own 
consent." 

Thus  opinion  was  echoed  from  mind  to  mind,  as  the  sun's 
rays  beam  from  many  clouds,  all  differing  in  tints,  but  every 
one  taking  its  hue  from  the  same  fire.  In  the  midst  of  the 
gloom,  light  broke  forth  from  the  excitement  of  a  whole  people. 
Associations  were  formed  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  resist  the  stamp  act  by  all  lawful  means.  Hope  began 
to  rise  that  American  rights  and  liberties  might  safely  be 
trusted  "  to  the  watchfulness  of  a  imited  continent." 

The  insolence  of  the  royal  officers  provoked  to  insulated 
acts  of  resistance.  The  people  of  Ehode  island,  angry  with 
the  commander  of  a  ship-of-war  who  had  boarded  their  vessels 
and  impressed  their  seamen,  seized  his  boat,  and  burned  it  on 
Newport  common.  Men  of  New  England,  "of  a  superior 
sort,"  had  obtained  of  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  a 
warrant  for  land  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, on  a  branch  of  the  Hoosic,  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  They  formed  already  a  community  of  sixty-seven 
families,  in  as  many  houses,  with  an  ordained  minister,  their 
own  municipal  officers,  three  several  public  schools,  their  meet- 
ing-house among  the  primeval  forests  of  beech  and  maple ;  in 
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,  they  enjoyed  the  flourishing  state  wliich  eprings  from 
Biidustry,  intelligence,  and  piety.  They  called  their  vil- 
■ennington.  The  royal  officers  at  New  York  disposed 
If  that  town,  as  well  as  of  others  near  it,  so  tliat  the  king 
n  to  the  settlers  near  the  Green  Mountains  chiefly  by 
Ints,  wlio  had  knowingly  sold  his  lands  twice  over.  In  this 
Bennington  was  made  a  battle-ground  for  independence, 
■t  there  was  no  present  relief  for  America  nnlees  union 
Ihe  perfected.  Union  was  the  hope  of  Otis— union  that 
■d  knit  and  work  into  the  very  blood  and  bones  of  the 
ll  system  every  region,  as  fast  as  settled."  Yet  how 
Jehcnsivc  and  how  daring  the  idea !  The  traditions  of 
|ard  of  trade  branded  it  as  "  mutinotis."     MaBsacbosette 

jcecded  timidly,  naming  for  its  delegates  to  the  pro- 
I  congress  the  patriot  Otis,  with  two  others  who  were 

"s  to  goveniraent." 
Jrginia  was  ready  to  convince  the  world  that  her  people 
■nn  and  unanimous  in  the  caoee  of  Hberty,  but  its  newly 
J  assembly  was  not  suffered  by  Fauquier  to  come  together. 
JTersey  received  the  circidar  letter  of  Massachusetta  on 
Bentieth  of  June,  the  lajit  day  of  the  session  of  ita  legisla- 
1  The  speaker,  a  friend  to  the  British  government,  at  first 
Ad  to  urge  sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  congress ; 
p  some  "  ndvice  "  from  the  governor,  change-d  his  mind, 
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ly,  debated  the  circular  from  MassachuBetts.  Many  objections 
were  made  to  the  legality,  the  expediency,  and  most  of  all  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  measure ;  and  many  eloquent 
words  were  uttered,  especially  by  the  youthful  John  Eutledge, 
when  the  subject,  on  the  deliberate  resolve  of  a  small  majority, 
was  referred  to  a  conmiittee,  of  which  Christopher  Gadsden 
was  the  chairman.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  clear  convic- 
tions ;  thoroughly  sincere  ;  of  an  unbending  will  and  a  sturdy, 
impetuous  integrity,  which  drove  those  about  him,  like  a  moim* 
tain  torrent  dashing  on  an  over-^hot  wheel,  though  sometimes 
clogging  with  back-water  from  its  own  violence.  He  pos- 
sessed not  only  that  courage  which  defies  danger,  but  that  per- 
BiBtence  which  neither  peril  nor  imprisonment  nor  the  threat 
of  death  can  shake.  Full  of  religious  faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  inquisitive  and  tolerant,  methodical,  yet  lavish  of  his  for- 
tune for  public  ends,  he  had  in  his  nature  nothing  vacillating 
or  low,  and  knew  not  how  to  hesitate  or  feign.  After  two 
legislatures  had  held  back.  South  Carolina,  by  "  his  achieve- 
ment," pronounced  for  union.  "  Our  state,"  he  used  to  say, 
"was  the  first,  though  at  the  extreme  end,  and  one  of  the 
weakest,  as  well  internally  as  externally,  to  listen  to  the  call 
of  our  northern  brethren  in  their  distresses.  Massachusetts 
sounded  the  trumpet,  but  to  Carolina  is  it  owing  that  it  was 
attended  to.  Had  it  not  been  for  South  Carolina,  no  congress 
would  then  have  happened.  She  was  all  alive,  and  felt  at 
every  pore."  And  when  we  count  up  those  who,  above  others, 
contributed  to  the  great  result  of  union,  we  are  to  name  the 
inspired  "  madman,"  James  Otis,  and  the  unwavering  lover  of 
his  country,  Christopher  Gadsden. 

Otis  now  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  the  prophetic  song  of 
the  "  Sibyls  "  chanting  the  spring-time  of  a  "  new  empire." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

IaTTLE   BETWEKN    the    kino   and  the   duke   of    BEDFOEDi 
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was  Lut  one  desire  in  the  Jong's  heart  stronger  tban 

If  tasing  America ;  it  was,  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign 

■tain.      Wliile   America  was   consolidating    its    union, 

Bns  that  could  not  be  healed  planted  confusion  in  the 

6  of  its  oppressors.     No  sooner  had  the  Iring  recovered 

Ihe  ilhicss,  of  which  the  true  nature  was  kept  secret  even 

a  members  of  his  cabinet,  than,  bearing  in  mind  that 

r  to  the  throne  was  an  infant  of  but  two  years  old,  he 

liplated  the  contbigency  of  his  own  iucapacitj  or  death, 

lolved  on  framing  a  plan  for  a  regency.     For  this  pur- 

lie  tiirucd  away  from  his  ministers  and  took  the  aid  of 

BlloUanJ.     In   consequence,   Grenville,  on   the  twenty- 
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king  approved  the  minute  entirely,  not  knowing  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bedford,  Grenville,  Halifax,  and  Sandwich,  his  own 
family  did  not  include  his  mother. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  regency  in  the 
house  of  lords,  it  was  asked :  "  Who  are  the  royal  family  to 
whom  the  selection  is  restrained?"  "The  royal  family  are 
those  who  are  in  the  order  of  succession,  one  after  another,"  aui- 
swered  Bedford,  unmasking  the  malice  in  which  the  bill  had 
been  conceived. 

The  king,  who  had  never  intended  to  appoint  his  mother 
regent,  authorized  the  employment  of  words  of  which  the 
meaning  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  At  the  next  sitting, 
llalif  ax  used  this  penniBsion  so  indiscreetly  that  the  queen  dow- 
ager appeared  to  be  excluded  from  those  eligible  to  the  regen-^ 
cy  by  the  express  authority  of  her  son.  The  ministry  had  not 
intended  so  much ;  they  had  circumvented  the  king,  and  used 
his  name  to  put  a  brand  upon  his  mother.  Bute's  friends  were 
thunderstruck,  while  tlie  duke  of  Bedford  abnost  danced  for  joy. 

The  king's  natural  affection  was  very  strong ;  he  suffered 
the  utmost  agitation,  even  to  tears ;  and  declared  that  Halifax 
"  had  surprised  him  into  the  message."  When,  on  the  fifth 
of  May,  he  admitted  Grenville,  he  colored,  complained  of 
the  disr^ard  to  his  mother  as  an  offence  to  her  which  he 
could  not  bear ;  and,  with  the  embarrassment  of  a  man  who 
begs  a  favor  which  he  fears  may  be  denied,  entreated  its  re- 
moval. Grenville  obstinately  refused  to  make  the  necessary 
motion ;  but,  with  no  good  grace,  consented  that  the  name  of 
the  princess  dowager  should  be  inserted  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  one  of  her  own  servants. 

The  ministers  pursued  the  desperate  conflict  with  the  king, 
believing  themselves  strong  enough  to  compel  their  sovereign  • 
to  conform  in  all  things  to  their  advice,  and  the  fate  of  the 
American  stamp  act  depended  on  the  issue.  Bedford  spoke  to 
him  defiantly ;  Grenville  asked  earnestly  that  the  king's  min- 
isters should  be  suffered  to  retire,  or  be  seen  manifestly  to  pos- 
sess his  favor.  But  they  drew  out  no  satisfactory  answer, 
though  Grenville  was  led  to  believe  that  his  own  services 
would  be  required,  even  should  his  old  enemy,  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  be  dismissed. 
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the  tliirteenth,  the  king,  in  Mb  impatience  of  ministers 
d  not  love  each  otlier  and  only  agreed  to  give  him  the 
ithorizcd  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cmnberland,  to  open 
itions  with  Pitt,  Temple,  and  the  great  whig  familieB, 
istnictiiig  a  new  administration,  with  Charles  TowDshend 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  Northumberland,  Bute's 
law,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.     Pitt  refused  the  terms 
.,  but  yet   without   closing  the  door  to  other   offers, 
id  Burke,  as  he  watched  the  negotiations  with  impatient 

complained  of  Pitt's  hesitancy,  and  derided  liis  "  fas 

Euekiugham  and  Newcastle  were  eager  for  the  pro 
change.     Temple  and  Grafton  were  summoned  to  town. 
afton,  CnmherUnd  asked  if  a  ministry  could  be  formed 
the  minority,  without  Pitt,  and  received  for  answer  that 
ing  80  formed  could  be  stable."    The  wings  of  popular- 
re  on  Pitt's  shoulders. 

new  complication  arose   from  a  riot.      At  the  sitting 
ch  the  regency  biU,  witli  the  amendment  rehabihtating 
ncess  dowager,  was  accepted  by  the  house  of  lords,  it  so 
led  that  a  bill  came  up  raising  the  dnties  on  silks,  for 
;nefit  of  English  weavers.     In  the  commons  it  had  been 
nanced   by  Grenville,  and  it  had   the  approval  of  the 

But  Bedford,  having,  like  Edmund  Burke,  more  liberal 
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its  euppressioiu  The  dlBinissing  of  Bedford  at  ench  a  moment 
had  the  aspect  of  inviting  the  mob  to  dictate  a  ministry. 
Public  sympathy  turned  on  his  side.  "  To  attempt  changing 
the  government,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  ^^  is  madness,  infatuar 
tion,  and  utter  ruin  to  the  king's  authority  forever."  The  house 
of  lords  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  ministers.  The  min- 
istry had  never  been,  and  was  not  then,  a  thoroughly  united 
body ;  now,  however,  Bedford  gaining  the  lead,  insisted  that 
they  all  should  act  in  perfect  union ;  and  Grenville,  conceal- 
ing his  well-founded  distrust  of  his  colleagues,  gave  and  re- 
ceived promises  to  withstand  the  court  with  inseparable  fidelity. 

But  the  king  had  the  impatience  of  offended  pride,  excited 
by  sleeplessness  and  disease.  Beady  to  yield  every  point  to 
Pitt  and  Temple,  he  said  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
kindest  terms  and  most  explicit  words :  "  I  put  myself  in  this 
affair  wholly  into  your  hands." 

Early,  therefore,  on  the  nineteenth,  the  prince  hastened  to 
visit  Pitt,  inviting  Temple  to  join  them  at  a  later  hour.  His 
journey  was  a  public  proclamation  of  its  design.  While  the 
royal  envoy  was  negotiating  with  the  great  commoner  at  Hayes, 
Grenville,  Bedford,  Halifax,  and  Sandwich,  confident  that  no 
new  ministry  could  be  formed,  each  by  himself  expostulated 
with  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  reminded  him  "  how  very  unfaith- 
fully the  conditions  which  the  king  himself  had  proposed 
had  been  kept,"  and  added :  "  Since  I  can  no  longer  be  useful, 
I  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  replacing  us  all ;  for  the 
harmony  wliich  has  subsisted  between  us  does  and  will  con- 
tinue." "  Thus,"  says  the  duke,  "  I  left  him."  Bedford  was 
blunt,  as  suited  his  open  nature ;  warm,  as  one  who  felt  himself 
wronged ;  excited,  as  the  bravest  man  might  have  been  after 
the  risk  of  having  his  house  torn  down  over  his  family. 
Unabashed,  he  meant  to  be  plain-spoken,  but  not  to  be 
insolent ;  and,  if  he  had  been  so,  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
went  about  vowing  vengeance  on  the  courtiers  who  had 
exposed  him  to  unworthy  treatment.  "  I  can  depend,"  said 
he,  "  on  all  my  friends  as  well  as  colleagues.  There  have  been 
examples  of  new  ministries  that  have  not  been  able  to  last 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours." 
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lantime,  Pitt  waa  aaying  to  the  royal  envoy  at  Hayea :  "  I 
vdy  to  go  to  St.  James's  if  I  can  carry  the  eonstitution 
le."     In  reply,  tlie  dnke  of  Oamberknd  declared,  on  the 
authority,  that  he  might  choose  in  a  now  miniatry  the 
.  which  should  best  suit  his  own  failing  health ;  might 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  at  his  pleasure ;  might 
■e  the  condemnation  of  general  warranto,  a  peerage  for 
and  the  restoration  of  Conway  and  other  officers  who 
iGu  dismissed  for  their  opinions ;  might  chalk  out  a  list 
h  persons  as  he  would  vcish  to  fill  all  the  posts  of  bnai- 
nd  might  name  Temple  for  the  treasury.     In  the  con- 
tf  this  negotiation   no  obstacle  arose   from  the  palace. 
e  \Tayward  Temple  began  to  estrange  hhnself  from  his 
r-in-law,  and  was  reconciled  to  Grenville,  his  brother  and 
nt  heir.     "  I  did  not  want  inducements,"  said  he,  "  to 
of  the  great  post  that  presented  itself  as  a  suppUcant  at 
tc ; "  but  he  refused  to  royalty  the  email  alms  which  it 
1,  and,  without  the  eoncurreneo  of   Temple,  Pitt  saw 
way  difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome, 
e  miniatry  now  resolved  to  brave  and  put  down  the  still 
ite  resistance  of  the  king.     Exaggerating  the  danger  from 
itiunance  of  the  riots,  Halifax,  on  the  twentieth,  obeying 
^3,  VFTote  to  the  king  to  appoint  the  marquis  of  Granby 
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their  name  that  ^^  before  they  should  agam  undertake  his  af- 
fairs they  must  lay  before  him  some  questions."  "  Questions  1 " 
said  he,  abruptly ;  "  conditions  you  mean,  sir ;  what  are  they  ? " 

On  Wednesday,  GrenviUe,  in  behalf  of  the  four,  communi- 
cated to  their  sovereign  the  terms  offered  him  for  his  capitula- 
tion. They  were  that  he  should  renew  assurances  against 
Bute's  meddling  in  state  affairs;  dismiss  Mackenzie,  Bute's 
brother,  from  his  employment  and  place ;  treat  Lord  Holland, 
the  adviser  of  the  plan  for  the  regency  bill,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  appoint  Granby  commander-in-chief  in  place  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  leave  to  the  ministers  the  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Ireland*  Terms  more  humiliating  could  not  have 
been  devised. 

On  the  next  day,  Grenville  called  to  receive  the  king's  sub- 
mission. Of  the  insult  to  be  offered  to  his  uncle,  he  obtained 
a  modification ;  and  no  one  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
He  struggled  to  retain  Mackenzie  in  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  in  Scotland.  Grenville  was  obstinate.  ^^  But  I  passed  to 
him  my  royal  word,"  said  the  king,  falling  into  great  agita- 
tion ;  "  I  should  disgrace  myself  if  I  dismissed  him."  "  In 
that  case,  sir,"  replied  Grenville,  "  we  must  decline  coming  in." 
The  king  surrendered;  but. he  was  so  deeply  moved  that  his 
physicians  were  ordered  to  attend  him;  his  gloom  revealed 
grief  at  his  heart ;  on  the  following  Sunday  the  usual  drawing- 
room  was  omitted ;  and  his  mind  was  so  convulsed  that  he 
would  not  take  the  sacrament 

Grenville,  in  apparently  confident  security,  continued  his 
schemes  of  colonial  revenue,  and  made  a  representation  "  that 
the  Canadians  were  subject  to  taxation  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative." The  king,  qxiivering  with  wounded  pride  at  the  af- 
front received  from  his  ministers,  thwarted  their  suggestions 
about  appointments  to  office,  frowned  on  those  whom  they 
promoted,  and  publicly  showed  regard  to  his  friends  whom 
they  had  displaced.  This  the  duke  of  Bedford  would  not 
brook.  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  being  resolved  on  an  imme- 
diate explanation,  he  bluntly  recapitulated  to  his  sovereign 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  ministers  on  their 
resuming  their  functions,  when  he  had  promised  them  his 
support.     "Has  this  promise,"  ho  demanded,  "been  kept? 
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p  contrary,  are  not  almoet  all  onr  bitter  enemies  coao- 
1  public !  I  hope  yonr  majesty  will  give  your  coim- 
3  to  your  ministers  ;  or  else  give  yonr  authority  where 
p  pleased  to  give  your  favor." 

I  king,  who  was  resolved  to  interprrt  the  discourBe  of 
d  ail  a  resignation,  summoned  Pitt  on  tlie  nineteenth  to  a 

II  interview.  It  continued  for  tliree  lionrs.  Pitt  declared 
f  against  the  measures  that  Lad  been  adopted  to  restrain 

merican  colonies  from  trade  with  the  Spanish  islands,  and 
[  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament,  which 

I  but  extreme  illness  liad  prevented  him  from  opposing 
r  house  of  commons,  and  of  which  be  foreboded  the 
bnseqnenccs.  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  twenty- 

,  when,  having  obtained  satisfaction  as  to  measures  aud 

;n,  he  renewed  to  Lord  Temple  the  invitation  to  a»- 

I  forming  an  administration.     On  receiving  the  news, 

a  privately  communicated  its  substance  to  Greuville,  and 
I  predetermined  mind  repaired  to  Pitt     The  two  wero  at 

e  on  no  important  measure  except  the  stamp  act     On 

iK  apiKiared  an  antagonism  of  opinion,  which  divided 

or  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Temple  refused  to  take 
Pitt    was    alike   wounded    and  embamiEsed.      Lord 

e  was  his  brother-in-law  ;  had,  in  the  time  of  his  retiring 
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grief  and  disappointment  in  his  heart,  he  retired  into  Somer- 
setshire. 

The  ministry  of  Grenville  seemed  established  more  firmly 
than  before.  The  most  wary  gave  in  their  adhesion;  even 
Charles  Yorke  went  to  Grenville  and  declared  his  support. 
"  Our  cause  is  in  your  hands,"  said  the  Bedf ords  to  Grenville, 
"  and  you  will  do  it  justice."  This  was  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  pride ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  he  had 
defeated  his  sovereign's  efforts  to  change  the  ministry ;  he  was 
owned  by  the  Bedfords  as  their  savior  and  protector.  His 
ambition,  his  vanity,  and  his  self-will  were  gratified. 

The  king  had  been  complaining  of  the  little  business  done, 
and  of  "the  neglect  of  the  colonies  and  new  conquests;" 
Grenville  applied  himself  earnestly  to  American  measures. 
Bishops  were  to  be  engrafted  on  a  plan  for  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  Canada.  He  proposed  a  reform  in  the 
courts  of  admiralty;  in  the  following  days,  he,  with  Lord 
North,  settled  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  charged  with 
carrying  into  execution  the  American  stamp  act;  made  an 
enumeration  of  the  several  districts  for  inspection ;  provided 
for  supplying  vacant  places  among  the  stamp  distributors ;  and 
on  the  ninth  of  July  consulted  about  removing  incidental 
objections  to  the  measure,  in  which  he  gloried  as  his  own. 

But  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  succeeded  in  forming  an 
administration  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  whig  aristocracy 
and  their  successors;  and,  on  the  tenth,  Grenville  was  sum- 
moned to  St.  James's  to  surrender  the  seals  of  his  office.  "  I 
beseech  your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  as  you  value  your  own  safety, 
not  to  suffer  any  one  to  advise  you  to  separate  or  draw  the  line 
between  your  British  and  American  dominions.  Your  colonies 
are  the  richest  jewel  of  your  crown.  If  any  man  should  ven- 
ture to  defeat  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  colonies  by  a 
slackness  in  the  execution,  I  shall  look  upon  him  as  a  criminal 
and  the  betrayer  of  his  country." 

The  conditions  on  which  the  new  ministry  came  into  power 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  disposal  of  offices.  They  intro- 
duced no  projects  of  reform  ;  they  gave  no  pledges  in  behalf 
of  liberty.  The  old  duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  type  of  the 
administration,  though  he  took  only  the  post  of  privy  seal, 

TOL.  m. — 9 
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Itlie  patronage  of  the  chnrch.  The  law  adviser  of  ita 
w,  as  attorney -general,  was  Charles  Yorke,  whose  opmiona 
Bded  with  those  of  Mansfield.  The  dnke  of  Cumberland 
|eeat  iii  the  eabiuet  as  its  mediator  with  the  king. 

)  post  of  head  of  the  treasury  was  assigned  to  the  mar- 

Bf  Ilockinghain.     He  was  an  inexperienced  man  of  five- 

pirty,  possessing  no  great  natural  abilities,  of  a  feeble  con- 

lu  and  a  nervous  timidity  which  made  him  almost  in- 

i  of  B|)eaking  in  public ;  acquainted  with  raee-coureea 

pie  iH.iiigree  of  horsee ;  unskilled  in  the  finances  of  his 

■y,  ami  never  before  proposed  for  high  office.     But  he 

r  niid  sagacious  sense  and  good  feeling,  unshaken  for- 

,  integrity,  kinduose  of  nature,  and  an  honest  and  heartj- 

lent  to  modenited  hberty.     TTih  virtues  were  his  arts, 

it'_Y  were  bis  talents.     Had  he  been  untitled  and  lees 

pt,  he  never  woidd  have  been  heard  of ;  bnt,  being  high 

:,  of  vmt  wealth,  and  generous  without  wastefulness,  hs 

kI,  at  the  moment  when  the  power  of  the  oligarchy 

5siug  its  culmination,  to  lead  ita  more  liberal  branch ; 

h  was  his  own  ambition  of  being  first  in  place,  such  his 

lity,  such  his  fidehty  to  his  political  connections,  that  from 

Ime  till  tlie  day  of  his  death  he  remained  their  standard- 

s  deficiencies  in  knowledge  and  in  rhetoric  tbo  minister 
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of  the  British  constitution  as  it  existed  in  the  best  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  his  genius  threw  lustre  over  the  de- 
cline of  the  party  which  he  served.  No  man  more  thoroughly 
hated  oppression  ;  but  he  possessed  neither  experience  in  af- 
fairs nor  tranquil  judgment,  nor  the  rule  over  his  own  spirit : 
80  that  his  genius  wrought  much  evil  to  his  country  and  to 
Europe,  even  while  he  rendered  noble  service  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  freedom,  to  Ireland,  and  to  America. 

The  seals  of  the  northern  department  of  state  were  con- 
ferred on  the  duke  of  Grafton,  a  young  man  of  respectable 
abilities,  yet  impaired  by  fondness  for  pleasure  ;  a  ready  speak- 
er, honest  and  upright,  naturally  inclining  to  the  liberal  side. 
He  had  little  sagacity,  but  he  meant  well ;  and,  ia  after  years, 
preferred  to  record  his  errors  of  judgment  rather  than  to  leave 
in  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  character.  This  is  he  to  whom 
the  poet  Gray,  in  verse  adulatory  but  not  venal,  flung  praise 
as  to  one  who,  on  the  wild  waves  of  public  Uf  e,  kept  the  steady 
course  of  honor.  In  his  college  vacations,  he  had  seen  Pitt  at 
Stowe,  and  been  fascinated  by  his  powers ;  he  took  office  in 
the  hope  that  the  ministry  might  adopt  the  great  commoner  as 
its  chief. 

Conway,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  dismissed  from  military 
office,  was  suggested  as  Grafton's  associate.  But ''  thinking 
men  foresaw  "  peril  to  the  stamp  act,  from  "  intrusting  its  exe- 
cution to  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  had  opposed  the 
passing  of  it;"  and  the  king  wished  to  consign  that  office, 
which  included  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  to  Charles 
Townshend,  by  whom  it  had  so  long  been  coveted.  Who 
can  tell  how  Ajnerica  would  have  fared  under  him,  in  an  ad- 
ministration whose  patron  was  the  victor  at  Culloden  ?  But, 
though  the  king  in  person  used  every  argument  to  prevail 
with  him,  he  declined  to  join  in  a  system  which  he  compared 
to  "  lutestring,  fit  only  for  summer  wear."  Even  so  late  as  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  the  king,  who  had  reserved  the  place  of  sec- 
retary at  war  for  Conway,  renewed  his  entreaties ;  but  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  Townshend,  who  held  fast  to  his  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster,  threw  the  seals  of  the  southern  depart- 
ment and  America,  at  the  very  last  moment,  into  the  hands 
of  Conway. 
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'  secretary,  like  Slielbnme  and  Ediunnd  Bnrke, 

!  Irisliman,  and  therefore  disponed  to  have  "  very  jnst 

Is"  of  the  colonies.     His  temper  was  mild  and  modern 

■n  Lis  infjuiries  he  was  reasonable  and  accurate  ;  and  it 

s  desire  to  nnite  both  countries  in  afEection  as  well  as  in- 

But  he  was  diiEdeut  and  hesitating.     He  seemed  to 

Jflexibly  proud,  and  was  cot  finn  ;  to  be  candid,  and  was 

Bscrupulous,     His  honesty,  instead  of  nerving  his  will, 

|him  forever  a  skeptic.     He  would  in  battle  walk  np  to 

inon's  mouth  with  imperturbable  courage ;  but  in  the 

let  his  mind  was  in  a  perpetual  seesaw,  balancing  ai^n- 

I,  and  never  reaching  fixed  conclusions,  unless  his  sense 

r  waa  tonched,  or  his  gentle  disposition  was  invigomted 

b  hmnanity.     The  necessity  of  immediate  action  was  Eure 

(d  him    stiL!  wavering.      He  was  fond   of  doing  right, 

i  time  for  doing  it  passed  before  he  could  settle  what  it 

land  the  man  who  was  now  appointed  to  guide  the  mind 

p  house  of  commons  never  could  make  up  his  own. 

lie  ministry  would  have  restored  Shelbume  to  the  preai- 

j  of  the  board  of  trade ;  but  he  excused  himself,  becanse 

Ingham,  on  taking  office,  had  given  no  pledges  but  as  to 

"  Measures,  not  men,  will  be  the  rule  of  my  condnct," 

phelbume,  in  concurrence  with  Pitt;   and  thus  the  two 
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tioned  by  large  and  increasiiig  majorities  in  parliament^  and  by 
the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  king,  avowedly  tnmed  out^ 
to  gratify  his  personal  disgust  at  its  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  to  control  him  in  the  use  of  the  court  favor.  The  new 
cabinet  did  not  include  one  man  of  commanding  ability,  nor 
had  it  a  single  measure  to  propose  to  the  crown,  to  the  nation, 
or  to  the  colonies ;  and,  in  parliament,  its  want  of  debating 
talent  stamped  its  character  with  weakness.  Grenville  sullenly 
predicted  that  eveiy  day  would  produce  diflSculties  in  the  colo- 
mes  and  with  foreign  powers. 

"Within  the  last  twelve  years,"  wrote  Voltaire  at  that 
time,  "  there  has  been  a  marked  revolution  in  the  public  mind, 
light  is  certainly  spreading  on  all  sides."  George  IIL,  with- 
out intending  it,  promoted  the  revolution  which  Yoltaire 
awaited 

The  agents  of  the  colonies,  seeing  among  the  ministry  some 
who  had  been  their  friends,  took  courage  to  solicit  relief ;  but 
for  many  weeks  Franklin  admitted  no  hope  of  success.  An 
order  in  council,  sanctioned  by  Lord  Dartmouth — ^perhaps  the 
worst  order  ever  proposed  by  the  board  of  trade,  so  bad  that  it 
was  explained  away  by  the  crown  lawyers  as  impossible  to  have 
been  intended — permitted  appeals  to  the  privy  council  from 
any  verdict  given  by  any  jury  in  the  courts  of  New  York  J 
while  the  treasury  board  prepared  to  collect  in  Canada,  by  the 
king's  authority,  the  same  revenue  which  had  been  collected 
there  under  the  government  of  Louis  XY. ;  and  completed 
the  arrangements  for  executing  the  stamp  act. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


AcaTJBT-SEPTEMBEK  17f 


:  weelcB  and  more  before  the  cbitnge  of  11111118117  '^^ 
I  in  Boston,  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Connccticnt,  late  agent 
lat  province,  now  its  Btamp-raafiter,  arrived  there  from 
Tad ;  and  the  namea  of  the  stamp  distributors  were  pub- 
I  on  the  eighth  of  August.  The  craftily  devised  policy  of 
Tying  Atnericana  failed  from  the  beginning,  "  It  will  be 
I  the  West  Indies,"  clamored  the  people ;  "  there  the 
loversecrg  are  the  most  cruel."  "  Had  you  not  rather," 
Ifriend  of  IngereoU,  "these  duties  should  be  collected  by 
Irethren  than  by  foreigners  ? "  "  No,"  answered  Professor 
of  New  Haven.     "  If  the 
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country."  If  every  one  of  them  could  be  forced  to  resign,  the 
statute  which  was  to  execute  itself  would  perish  from  the 
beginning.    Boston  must  lead  the  way. 

It  was  already  known  there  that  the  king,  desirous  of 
changing  his  ministry,  had  sent  for  William  Pitt;  and  the 
crowd  that  kindled  the  bonfire  in  King  street  on  the  birthday 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  rent  the  air  with  "  God  bless  our  true 
British  king!  Heaven  preserve  the  prince  of  Wales  1  Pitt 
and  liberty  for  ever  1 "  And  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
joined  in  the  chorus :  "  Pitt  and  liberty  1 " 

The  daybreak  of  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
saw  the  effigy  of  Oliver,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Boston, 
tricked  out  with  emblems  of  Bute  and  GrenviUe,  swinging  on 
the  bough  of  an  elm,  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood,  known  as 
the  Great  Tree,  standing  near  what  was  then  the  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  pageant  had  been  secretly  prepared  by  Bos- 
ton mechanics,  true-bom  Sons  of  LraERTr:  Benjamia  Edes, 
the  printer;  Thomas  Crafts,  the  painter;  John  Smith  and 
Stephen  Cleverly,  the  braziers;  and  the  younger  Avery; 
Thomas  Chase,  a  hater  of  kings;  Henry  Bass  and  Henry 
Welles.  The  passers-by  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  grotesque 
show,  and  their  report  collected  thousands.  Hutchinson,  as 
chief  justice,  ordered  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  images.  "  We 
will  take  them  down  ourselves  at  evening,"  said  the  people. 

Bernard  summoned  his  council.  "  The  country,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence,"  said  some  of  them,  "  will  never  sub- 
mit to  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act."  The  majority  spoke 
against  interfering  with  the  i)eople.  Bernard  and  Hutchinson 
were  still  engaged  in  impotent  altercations  with  their  advisers, 
when,  just  after  dark,  an  "amazing"  multitude,  moving  iu  the 
greatest  order  and  following  the  images  borne  on  a  bier,  after 
passing  down  the  main  street,  marched  directly  through  the 
old  state  house  and  under  the  council-chamber  itself,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices :  "  Liberty,  property,  and  no  stamps." 
Giving  three  huzzas  of  defiance,  they  next,  in  Kilby  street^ 
demolished  the  frame  of  a  building  which  they  thought  Oliver 
destined  for  a  stamp  office,  and  with  the  wooden  trophies 
made  a  funeral  pyre  for  his  effigy  in  front  of  his  house  on 
Fort  Hill. 
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riie  Btainp  act  aliall  not  be  executed  here,"  exclaimed 
lio  epoke  tlie  general  Bentiitient.  "  Deatli  to  the  nun 
offers  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  to  Belli "  cried  others. 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,"  said  a  third,  "  shall  not 

us  to  submit  to  tlie  stamp  act,"  "  We  will  die  npon  the 
irst,"  declared  even  tlio  sober-minded.  "  We  have  sixty 
nd  fighting-men  in  tltia  colony  alone,"  wrote  Majhew. 

we  will  spend  our  last  blood  in  the  cause,"  repeated  his 

itehinson  dii-eetod  the  colonel  of  the  militia  to  beat  an 
"  My  drummers  are   in   the  mob,"  was  his  answer. 

the  sheriff,  IIutchinBon  went  up  to  disperse  tlie  crowd, 
d  by,  my  boys,"  cried  a  ringleader ;  "  let  no  man  give 
'  and  Ilutchinson,  as  he  fled,  was  obhged  to  run  the 
et,  not  escaping  without  one  or  two  blows.     At  eleven, 
iltitudo  repaired  to  the  Province  House,  where  Bernard 
and  after  three  cheers  they  dfepersed  quietly, 
Ve  have  a  dismal  prospect  before  ua,"  said  Hutchinson, 
xt  morning,  anticipating  "  tragical  events  in  some  of  the 
a."     "  The  people  of  Connecticut,"  reported  one  whose 
is  not  given,  "  have  threatened  to  hang  their  distributor 
i  Jiret  tree  after  he  enters  the  colony."     "If  Oliver," 
Bernard,  "  had  been  found  last  night,  ho  would  certainly 
jeeu  murthei-ed."     "  If  he  doea  not   reaigu,"  thought 
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hold  them  many  hours.  In  this  town,  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  it,  ten  thousand  men  would  soon  be  collected  together  on 
such  an  occasion."  And  on  the  next  Lord's  Day  but  one,  be- 
fore a  crowded  audience,  choosing  as  his  text,  ^'  I  would  they 
were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you ;  for,  brethren,  ye  have 
been  called  unto  liberty,"  he  preached  fervidly  in  behalf  of 
civil  and  reUgious  freedom.  "I  hope,"  said  he,  "no persona 
among  ourselves  have  encouraged  the  bringing  such  a  burden 
as  the  stamp  act  on  the  country." 

The  distrust  of  the  people  fell  more  and  more  upon  Hutch- 
inson. "  He  is  a  prerogative  man,"  they  cried.  "  He  grasps 
at  aU  the  important  offices  in  the  state."  "  He  himself  holds 
four,  and  his  relations  six  or  seven  more."  "  He  wiped  out  of 
the  petition  of  Massachusetts  every  spirited  expression."  "  He 
prevailed  to  get  a  friend  of  Grenville  made  agent  for  the  col- 
ony." "  He  had  a  principal  hand  in  projecting  the  stamp  act." 
"  He  advised  Oliver  against  resigning."  "  He  granted  writs  of 
assistance,  which  are  no  better  than  general  warrants."  "  He 
took  depositions  agamst  the  merchants  as  smugglers." 

The  rougher  spirits  wrought  one  another  into  a  frenzy.  At 
nightfall,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  a  bonfire  in  front  of  the  old 
state  house  collected  a  mixed  crowd.  They  first  burned  all 
the  records  of  the  hated  vice-admiralty  court;  next  ravaged 
the  house  of  the  comptroller  of  tlie  customs ;  and  then,  giving 
Hutchinson  and  his  family  barely  time  to  escape,  split  open  his 
doors  with  broadaxes,  broke  his  furniture,  scattered  his  plate 
and  ready  money,  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  at  daybreak 
left  his  house  a  ruin. 

The  coming  morning,  the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  town-meet- 
ing, expressed  their  "  detestation  of  these  violent  proceedings," 
and  pledged  themselves  to  "  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the 
future."  "  I  had  rather  lose  my  hand,"  said  Mayhew,  "  than 
encourage  such  outrages ; "  and  Samuel  Adams  agreed  with  him. 
But  they,  and  nearly  all  the  townsmen,  and  the  whole  conti- 
nent, applauded  the  proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  of  August ; 
and  the  elm,  beneath  which  the  people  had  on  that  day  assem- 
bled, was  named  "  the  Tree  of  Liberty." 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were  terror-stricken.  The  attor- 
ney-general did  not  dare  to  sleep  in  his  own  house,  nor  two 
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»getlier  in  the  same  place ;  and  for  ten  days  cotUd  not  be 
Several  persons,  who  thought  theniselvea  ohnoxionfl, 

lie,  WTetched  from  agitation  of  mind.    His  despair  dates 
lat  moment,    lie  saw  tlie  dilemma  in  which  England  had 
herself ;  "  if  p;irliaiubnt  should  make  concessions,  theip 
ty  would  be  lost ;  if  they  used  force,  affection  was  alien- 
re  ver." 

re  are  not  bomid  to  yield  obedience,"  voted  the  freemeik 
vldcnce,  repeating  tlie  resolves  of  Virginia.     The  pa- 
f  Rhode  Inland,  remembering  the  renowned  fonnders  of 
lonies,  thanked  G!od  that  their  pleasant  homos  in  the 
I  world  abounded  in  the  means  of  "  defence."     "  That 
irbulent  colony,"  reported  Gage,  "  raised  their  mob  like- 
And  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August,  aft«r  destroy- 
1  house  and  furniture  of  one  Howard,  who  had  written, 
one  Moffat,  who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  power  of 
lent  to  tax  America,  they  gathered  round  the  house  of 
amp  officer,  and,  after  a  parley,  compelled  him  ta  resign. 
Now  York,  the  lieutenant-governor  expressed  a  wish  to 
leral  for  aid  from  the  army.     "  You  shall  have  as  many 
as  you  ehai!  demand,  and  can  find  quarters  for,"  replied 
and  he  urged  Coldcn  to  the  exertion  of  tlie  civil  power. 
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with  ti^ie  bells  tolling  a  solemn  knell,  scourged  at  thewhipping- 
postj  put  in  the  pillory,  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  then  set  on 
fire  from  a  tar-barreL  On  the  second  of  September,  a  party  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pulled  down  a  house  which  he  was  repair- 
ing, as  was  believed,  for  the  sale  of  the  stamps.  Shaking  with 
terror,  yet  unwilling  to  part  with  an  office  which  promised 
wealth,  he  fled  from  the  colony  to  the  fort  of  New  York.  The 
Maryland  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  stamp-tax  must  be 
declared  invalid  by  the  courts  of  Maryland,  as  a  breach  of 
chartered  rights.  One  man  published  his  card,  refusing  to  pay 
taxes  to  which  he  had  not  consented.  All  resolved  to  bum  the 
stamp  paper  on  its  arrival  in  Annapolis ;  and  the  governor  wrote 
home  that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Coxe,  the  stamp  officer  for  New 
Jersey,  renounced  his  place. 

On  the  fifth,  Bernard,  at  Boston,  whose  duty  it  was,  after 
the  resignation  of  Oliver,  to  take  possession  of  the  stamped 
papers  that  might  arrive,  set  forth  to  a  very  full  council  that 
"  he  had  no  warrant  whatsoever  to  unpack  a  bale  of  them  or  to 
order  any  one  else  to  do  so ;  and  it  could  not  be  conceived  that 
he  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  undertake  the  business." 

On  the  ninth,  a  ship  entered  Boston,  bringing  news  of  the 
change  of  ministry,  which  created  great  joy  and  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  "  If  Astrsea 
were  not  fled,"  said  Mayhew,  "  there  might  be  grounds  for  the 
hope ; "  and  the  colonies,  mingling  doubt  with  hope,  persisted 
in  showing  that  the  act  would  bring  ills  on  Great  Britain  itself. 
George  Meserve,  the  stamp  distributor  for  New  Hampshire, 
arriving  in  the  same  vessel,  resigned  his  office  before  stepping 
on  land ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  repeated  his  resign 
nation  on  the  parade,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 

Assured  of  the  protection  of  Fitch,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  at  heart  was  a  lukewarm  royalist,  IngersoU 
sought  to  reason  the  people  into  forbearance.  "  The  act,"  said 
he,  "  makes  it  your  interest  to  buy  the  stamps.  "When  I  under- 
took the  office,  I  meant  a  service  to  you."  He  was  answered  : 
"  It  was  decreed  our  Saviour  should  suffer ;  but  was  it  better 
for  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  him,  so  that  the  price  of  his  blood 
might  be  saved  by  his  friends  ? "    The  multitude,  surrounding 
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Be,  demanded  if  ho  would  resign.     "  I  know  not,"  he 

"  if   I  have  power  to  resign ; "  but  he  promieed,  if 

3  to  him,  to  reship  them,  or  leave  hia  doors  open  to 

pie  to  do  witli  them  as  they  would. 

Haven,  hia  own  town,  spoke  out  with  authority  in 

leeting.     Ou  Tuesday,  the  seventeenth,  they  elected  as 

Itheir  reprefientativea  Roger  Shennan,  one  of  the  great 

n  hia  time.     They  next,  by  public  vote,  "  earnestly  de- 

1  to  resign  his  stamp  office  immediately,"     "  I 

Ivait,"  eaid  lugersoll,  "  to  Bee  how  the  general  assembly 

But  the  eaudoua  people  were  anxious  to  eave 

[epresentatives  from  a  direct  conflict  with  tlie  British 

,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  forfeiture  of  their  char- 

I  already  several  hmidreds  of  them,  particularly  three 

J  from  Norwich,  from  New  London,  and  from  Wind- 

i  adjacent  towns, Imd  come  out  on  horseback,  with  eight 

irovisions,  resolved  to  scour  tiie  colony  till  their  Btamp 

phould  be  unearthed  and  reckoned  with. 

I  save  his  house  from  the  peril  of  an  attack,  IngersoU 

lit  from  New  Haven  in  company  with  the  governor,  in- 

;  to  pliice  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  le^lar 

1  was  to  convene  on  Thursday,*  at  Hartford.     On 

aiorning  he  set  forward  alone.     Two  or  tiiree  miles 

fVethersfield  he  met  an  advanced  party  of  four  or  five ; 
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don  and  Windham  shonld  dictate  to  all  the  rest  of  the  colony  ? " 
"  It  don't  signify  to  parley,''  they  answered ;  "  here  are  a  great 
many  people  waiting,  and  you  must  resign."  "  I  wait,"  said 
he,  "  to  know  the  sense  of  the  government."  Entering  a  house 
with  a  committee,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  and  assembly 
of  his  situation ;  and  for  three  hours  kept  the  people  at  bay  by 
evasive  proposals.  "  This  delay,"  said  several  of  the  members, 
^^  is  his  artifice  to  wheedle  the  matter  along  till  the  assembly 
shall  get  ensnared  in  it"  "  I  can  keep  the  people  off  no  long- 
er," said  the  leader,  coming  up  from  below,  with  a  crowd  fol- 
lowing in  the  passage.  ^^  It  is  time  to  submit,"  thought  Inger- 
fioU ;  and  saying,  "  The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for,"  he  pub- 
Kdy  resigned,  makiiig  a  written  declaration  that  it  was  his  own 
free  act,  without  any  equivocation  or  mental  reservation. 
"  Swear  to  it,"  said  the  crowd ;  but  from  that  he  excused  him- 
self. "Then,"  cried  they,  "shout  *  Liberty  and  property* 
three  times ; "  and,  throwing  his  hat  into  the  air,  he  shouted, 
"  Liberty  and  property,  liberty  and  property,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty," on  which  the  multitude  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 

After  dinner,  a  cavalcade,  by  this  time  numbering  near  one 
thousand  men,  escorted  him  along  the  road,  studded  with  farm- 
houses, from  Wethersfield  into  Hartford,  and  dismounted 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  haU  where  the  assembly  was  sitting. 
The  main  body,  led  by  Durkee,  with  their  white  cudgels  in 
their  hands,  marched  in  ranks,  four  abreast,  to  the  soimd  of 
trumpets,  round  the  court-house,  and  formed  a  semicircle.  In- 
gersoll  then  read  the  paper  which  he  had  signed  within  the 
hearing  of  the  legislature.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  cry  of 
"liberty  and  property,"  and  three  cheers,  soon  after  which 
the  people,  having  done  their  work  thoroughly,  rode  home  to 
their  several  villages. 

There  the  Calviaist  ministers  nursed  the  flame  of  piety  and 
of  civil  freedom.  Of  that  venerable  band,  none  did  better  ser- 
vice than  the  American-bom  Stephen  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
first  church  of  Lyme.  "  Bute,  Bedford,  and  Grenville,"  said 
he  to  the  people,  "will  be  had  in  remembrance  by  Americans 
as  an  abomination,  execration,  and  curse.  These  measures 
tend  to  a  very  fatal  civil  war ;  and  France  and  Spain  will  make 
advantage  of  the  crisis.    If  they  are  pursued,  this  people  can- 
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r  it,  till  tlioj-  Iiave  logt  the  memory  of  their  dear  fathers 
lir  affection  to  their  posterity.  They  will  call  to  mind 
fton  principles,  sncli  bs  '  where  there  is  a  right,  there  ie  a 
Their  uneasiness  is  not  the  sudden  heat  of  paseion. 
Be  Dovetn'  of  tlio  tax ;  but  is  the  more  deep  rooted  the 
Iten lively  it  is  considered. 

Ie  advocates  for  these  measures  seem  to  be  connseUora 

Boboam's  stamp.     Instead  of  hearing  the  cries  and  re- 

:  the  grievances  of  a  most  loyal  and  injm-ed  people, 

<  for  adding  burden  upon  burden,  till  tliey  make  the 

higer  of  his  present  majesty  a  thoiisand  times  heavier 

a  loins  of  his  good  grandfather,  and  would  hind  all  fast 

[lilitary  chain.     Such  coimsels  ended  in  Israel  in  such 

I  and  irido  breach  as  could  never  be  healed.     That  thia 

1  in  a  similar  event  is  not  impossible  to  the  providence 

[  nor  more  improbable  to  Britotis  than  live  years  ago 

mp-tax  was  to  Americans," 

ig  these  acts  of  compulsory  submission,  and  while 

1  a  full  tiiwn-raeeting,  unanimously  at^ked  the  pictures 

Ivay  and  Barrc  for  Faneuil  Hall,  the  lords  of  the  treaa- 

;!and,   Rockingham,  Dowdeswell,  and  Lord  iTolm 

lish  being  pi-ctfcnt,  held  meetings  almost  daily,  to  carry 

)  act  into  effect;  they  completed  the  Usts  of  stamp 
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Magna  Cliarta;  and  Lord  Coke  says  an  act  of  parliament 
against  Magna  Cliarta  is  for  that  reason  void." 

In  a  more  solemn  tone,  the  convictions  and  purposes  of 
America  found  utterance  through  the  press.  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  fiery  Protestant,  claiming  intellectual  freedom 
as  the  birthright  of  man,  at  once  didactic  and  impetuous,  obey- 
ing the  impulses  of  "a  heart  that  burned  for  his  country's 
welfare,"  summoned  the  whole  experience  of  the  human  race, 
and  human  nature  herself,  to  bear  witness  tliat,  through  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  world  was  advancing 
toward  the  establishment  of  popular  power.  He  set  liberty 
and  knowledge  in  opposition  to  authority  and  ignorance; 
America  to  Europe ;  the  modem  principle  of  popular  freedom 
to  the  middle  age  and  its  tyrannies;  the  New  World  over 
against  the  Old. 

"  The  people,"  thus  he  continued,  "  the  populace,  as  they 
are  contemptuously  called,  have  rights  antecedent  to  all  earthly 
government ;  rights  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  restrained  by 
human  laws ;  rights  derived  from  the  great  Legislator  of  the 
universe."  Tracing  the  gradual  improvement  of  human  soci- 
ety from  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  from 
the  more  recent  tyrannies  of  the  canon  and  the  feudal  law,  he 
saw  in  the  reformation  the  uprising  of  the  people,  under  the 
benign  providence  of  God,  against  the  confederacy  of  priest- 
craft and  feudalism,  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism. 

"  This  great  struggle,"  these  are  his  words,  "  peopled  Amer- 
ica. Not  religion  alone,  a  love  of  universal  liberty  projected, 
conducted,  and  accomplished  its  settlement.  After  their  arri- 
val here,  the  Puritans  formed  their  plan,  both  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  government,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  canon  an4 
feudal  systems.  They  demolished  the  whole  system  of  dioce- 
san episcopacy.  To  render  the  popular  power  in  their  new 
government  as  great  and  wise  as  their  principles  of  theory, 
they  endeavored  to  remove  from  it  feudal  inequalities,  and 
establish  a  government  of  the  state,  more  agreeable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  than  any  they  had  seen  in  Europe. 

"Convinced  that  nothing  could  preserve  their  posterity 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  two  systems  of  tyranny  but 
knowledge  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  they  laid  very 
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Hic  foundations  of  colleges,  and  made  pro\'ision  by  law 
rery  town  ehoold  be  furnished  with  a  grammar  echool. 
pucation  of  all  ranks  of  people  was  made  the  care  and 
a  of  the  public,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  any  other  peo- 
■cient  or  modem  ;  so  that  a  native  American  who  can- 
lad  and  write  is  as  rare  an  appearance  as  a  comet  or  en 
Tuake. 

fhere  seems  to  be  a  direct  and  formal  design  on  foot  in 
iBritain  to  enslave  all  America.  Be  it  remembered,  Lib- 
lust  at  all  hazards  be  defended.  Unlers  are  no  more  than 
lyB,  agents,  and  tnistees  for  the  people ;  and,  if  the 
s  insidiously  betrayed  or  wantonly  trifled  away,  the  peo- 
Bve  a  right  to  revoke  the  authority  tliat  they  tliemselves 
neputed,  and  to  constitute  abler  and  better  agents.  We 
1  indisputable  right  to  demand  our  privileges  against  all 
Iwer  and  authority  on  earth. 

e  true  source  of  our  sufferings  has  been  our  timidity. 

Bery  oi-der  and  degree  among  the  people  rouse  their  at- 

ji  and  animate  their  resolution.     Let  us  study  the  law  of 

I,  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  tlie  great  examples 

nd  Rome,  the  condoct  of  our  British  ancestora, 

lave  defended  for  us  the  inherent  rights  of   mankind 

;  Idngs  and  priests.     Let  us  impress  upon  our  souU  the 

F  our  own  more  immediate  forefathers  in  excliangi 
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all  their  posterity  without  the  ntmost  agonies  of  heart  and 
many  tears." 

These  words  expressed  the  genuine  sentiments  of  New 
England ;  and  extracts  from  them  were  promptly  laid  before 
the  king  in  counciL  In  Maryland,  Daniel  Dulany,  an  able 
lawyer,  not  surpassed  in  ability  by  any  of  the  crown  lawyers 
in  the  house  of  commons,  ^^  a  patriot  counsellor,  inclined  to 
serve  the  people,"  discussed  the  propriety  of  the  stamp  act  not 
before  America  only,  but  seeking  audience  of  England.  He 
admitted  that  the  colonies  were  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
national  council ;  that  the  British  parliament  had  the  unques- 
tionable right  to  legislate  on  their  trade ;  that  trade  may  fre- 
quently be  most  properly  regulated  by  duties  on  imports  and 
exports ;  that  parliament  is  itself  to  determine  what  regulations 
are  most  proper ;  and  that,  if  they  should  produce  an  inciden- 
tal revenue,  they  are  not  therefore  unwarrantable. 

But,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  crown  lawyers  and 
the  ministerial  defenders  of  the  stamp  act,  he  argued,  with 
minute  and  elaborate  learning,  that  the  late  regulations  for  the 
colonies  were  not  just,  because  the  commons  of  England,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  repre- 
sented, had  no  right,  by  the  common  law  or  the  British  consti- 
tution, to  give  and  grant  the  property  of  the  commons  in 
America;  that  they  were  rightfully  void,  as  their  validity 
rested  only  on  the  power  of  those  who  framed  them  to  carry 
them  into  effect ;  that  they  were  not  lenient,  the  taxes  imposed 
being  excessive  and  unequal ;  that  they  were  not  politic,  as 
Great  Britain,  by  the  acts  of  trade,  already  took  all  from  the 
colonies,  and  could  but  drive  them  to  observe  the  strictest  max- 
ims of  frugality,  and  to  establish  manufactures  of  leather,  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  flax ;  that  they  were  not  consistent  with  charters, 
which  were  the  original  compacts  between  the  first  emigrants 
to  America  and  the  crown ;  that  they  were  against  aU  prece- 
dents of  the  previous  legislation  of  the  British  parliament ; 
that  they  were  equally  against  the  precedents  of  legislation  for 
Ireland,  which  was  as  subject  to  Gredt  Britain  as  were  the 
colonies ;  that  they  were  against  the  judgment  of  former  Brit- 
ish ministers,  whose  requisitions  for  revenue  were  uniformly 

transmitted  to  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves. 
VOL.  m. — 10 
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riiere  may  be  a.  time,"  he  addod,  "  wlien  redress  may  be 
icd.     Till  then,  I  shall  recommend  a  legal,  orderly,  and 
nt  resentment  to  be  expressed  in  a  zealona  and  vigorooB 
,ry.     A  garment  of  liiisey-woolBey,  when  m^e  the  dia- 
>n  of  patriotism,  is  more  honorable  than  the  plnmee  and 
adem  of  an  emperor  without  it.     Let  the  manufacture  of 
ica  be  the  symbol  of  dignity  and  the  badge  of  virtue, 
.  will  soon  break  the  fetters  of  distress." 
1  wrote  Duliiny,  the  champion  of  the  day,  pleading  for 
Dtion  from  taxes  imposed  witliout  consent;   promoting 
.,  but  beating  back  revolution.    In  tlie  British  parliament, 
bu  Pitt  took  most  honorable  notice  of  his  words,  and 
ed  them  as  the  groimdwork  of  his  own  reasoiiing. 
rhis    imeonstitutional    method    of    taxation,"   obseired 
ingtou,  at  Moimt  Vernon,  of  the  stamp  act,  "  is  a  direful 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  will  be  a  ueceesary 
nieut  to  industry,  and  for  many  cogent  reasons  will  prove 
ctual.     Our  courts  of  judicature,"  ho  added,  "  must  in- 
ily  be  slmt  up  ;  and,  if  so,  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
ot  be  among  the  last  to  wish  for  its  repeal" 
ihghtened  by  discussions,  towns  and  legislatures  made 
declaration  of  rights,  following  one  another  like  a  cliime 
lis. 
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onj  to  proceed  in  their  duties  as  usual,  without  regard  to  the 
stamp  act,  and  engaged  to  indemnify  them  and  save  them 
harmless. 

In  the  same  month,  Delaware,  by  tlie  spontaneous  act  of 
the  representatives  of  each  of  its  counties ;  Connecticut,  with 
the  cahn  approval  of  its  assembly ;  Maryland,  with  the  con- 
sent of  every  branch  of  its  legislature — successively  elected 
delegates  to  the  general  American  congress. 

In  Massachusetts,  Boston,  under  the  guidance  of  Samuel 
Adams,  arraigned  the  stamp  act  and  its  courts  of  admiralty  as 
contrary  to  the  British  constitution,  to  the  charter  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  built  "  the  warm- 
est expectations  "  on  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  Congress.  A 
week  later,  the  town  of  Braintree,  led  by  John  Adams,  de- 
clared "  the  most  grievous  innovation  of  all "  to  be  "  the  exten- 
don  of  the  power  of  courts  of  admiralty,  in  which  one  judge 
presided  alone,  and,  without  juries,  decided  the  law  and  the 
fact ;  holding  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and 
establishing  that  most  mischievous  of  all  customs,  the  taking 
of  commissions  on  all  condemnations." 

To  the  legislature  which  convened  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
Bernard  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  the  general  outlawry  and 
rising  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  which  were  to  ensue  if 
stamps  were  not  used ;  recommended  to  the  assembly  not  to 
dispute  ^  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
laws  for  her  American  colonies,"  however  they  might  deny 
the  expediency  of  the  late  exercise  of  that  power ;  and,  shirk- 
ing the  responsibility  of  action,  he  put  the  "  arduous  business" 
of  executing  the  stamp  act  into  their  hands,  that  it  might  be- 
come a  provincial  concern. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  town  of 
Boston  elected  Samuel  Adams  their  representative,  in  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thacher.  On  the  morning 
on  which  the  new  member  took  his  seat  he  found  the  legisla- 
ture adopting  resolves  that  all  courts  should  do  business  with- 
out stamps,  on  which  Bernard,  in  a  fright,  prorogued  it  till 
nine  days  before  the  first  of  November. 

The  continent  watched  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  con- 
duct of  New  York,  the  head-quarters  of  the  standing  forces  in 
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ica,  having  a  Bepteiinial  assemblj,  a  royal  council,  ehipa- 
near  ita  wharfe,  and  witliin  the  town  itself  a  fort  n[ionnt- 
iny  heavy  cannon.     There  the  authority  of  the  British 
iment  wafl  eoucciitrated  in  the  hands  of  Gage,  the  gen- 
liose  militarj-  powers,  as  ample  as  thi«e  of  a  viceroy, 
ed  over  all  the  coloiiiee,  but  who  was  owned  by  the 
ts  to  be  wanting  in  "  capacity,"     He  was  "  extremely 
rated  "  at  tlie  course  of  fventa  in  Maseaebusetta,  thought 
•d  piisillanimous,  and  was  at  a  loee  what  to  do.     At  New 
lie  called  upon  the  civil  power  to  exert  itself  more  effl- 
.     "  All  civil  authority  is  at  an  end,"  answered  Golden ; 
iresence  of  a  battalion  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  mia- 
"  It  will  be  more  safe  for  the  government,"  inter- 
tlie  council  of  the  province,  "  to  show  a  confidence  in 
oplc."     But  Colden,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  two 
y  companies  from   England,*  put  the  fort  in  a  state 
;nce  and  defence,  and  boasted  alike   to   Conway  and 
■St  that  he  bad  "  effectually  discouraged"  sedition.     "  I 
im  the  stamps  down  the  throats  of  the  people  with  the 
my  sword,"  cried  the  braggart  James,  major  of  artillery, 
lusied  himself  mth  bringing  into  the  fort  more  field- 
as  well  ;is  powder,  shot,  and  ebells.     "  If  they  attempt 
I,"  be  gave  out,  "  will  drive  them  all  ont  of  the  town 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

the  stamp  act  leads  amebioa  to  union.     administration 

of  boosingham. 

Octobee-Deoember  1765. 

The  cry  was  the  harbinger  of  an  A.merican  congress.  The 
delegates  of  South  Carolina — Gadsden,  who  never  practiced 
disguise;  the  upright  and  eloquent  John  Kutledge;  Lynch, 
who  combined  good  sense,  patriotism,  and  honesty  with  con- 
ciseness of  speech  and  dignity  of  manner — arrived  first  at  its 
place  of  meeting.  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  lawyers  were 
resolved  to  forego  all  business  rather  than  purchase  a  stamp,  a 
little  delay  in  the  organization  of  its  house  of  representatives 
gave  them  time  to  imitate  the  example  of  Delaware. 

While  they  were  waiting,  on  the  third  day  of  October,  the 
last  stamp  officer  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  stubborn  John 
Hughes,  a  Quaker  of  Philadelphia,  as  ho  lay  ill  in  his  house, 
heard  the  beating  of  muffled  drums  through  the  city,  the  ring- 
ing of  the  muffled  state  house  bell,  and  the  trampling  feet  of 
the  x>eople  assembling  to  demand  his  resignation.  His  illness 
obtained  for  him  some  forbearance ;  but  his  written  promise 
was  extorted  not  to  do  anything  that  should  have  the  least 
tendency  to  put  the  stamp  act  into  execution  in  Pennsylvania 
or  Delaware ;  and  he  announced  to  the  governor  his  "  resigna- 
tion." "  If  Great  Britain  can  or  will  suffer  such  conduct  to 
pass  unpunished,"  thus  he  wrote  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  '^a  man  need  not  be  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  to  see  clearly  that  her  empire  in  North  America  is  at 
an  end." 

On  Monday,  the  seventh  of  October,  delegates  chosen  by 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island, 
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K-ticut,  Peiiimjlvania,  Marj'laiid,  and   South   Carolina; 
;to8  iiajaod  by  a  written  requiaition  from  tlie  individual 
ontatives  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  legia- 
ooiiimittoe  of  correapondeoce  of  New  York,  met  at  New 

iu  ciingrefiB.     New  Hampshire,  though  not  present  by 
J',  agreed  to  abide  by  the  resnlt,  and  they  were  gladdened 
X  their  session  by  the  arrival  of   the  messenger  from 
:ia,  sent  near  a  thonsand  miles  by  land  to  obtain  a  copy 
)ir  proceedings. 

10  membere  of  this  first  union  of  tho  American  people 
?J(x;ted  by  represeutativee  of  eaei  separate  colony ;  and, 
thstanding  great  differences  in  the  respective  population 
(tent  of  territory  of  the  several  colonies,  they  recognised 
ither  as  equals  "  without  the  least  claim  of  pre-eminenoe 
i-er  the  other." 
le  congress  entered  directly  on  the  consideration  of  the 

groundwork  on  which  to  rest  the  collective  American 
63.     Should  they  build  on  charters  or  natural  justice,  <m 
lents  and  fact  or  abstract  truth,  on  special  privileges  or 
rsal  reason  ?     Otis  was  instructed  by  Boston  to  rapport 
dy  the  liberty  of  tho  colonies,  but  chartered  rights ;  and 
on,  of  Connecticut,  submitted  a  paper,  which  pleaded 
ire  from  the  crown.     But  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 

'^h^POoUncj^o^^^os^ewi^e^ii^abov^preiu^rag^^^ 
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gresB,  the  argument  for  American  liberty  from  loyal  grants 
was  avoided.  This  is  the  first  great  step  toward  independence. 
Dummer  had  pleaded  for  colony  charters ;  Livingston,  Gads- 
den, and  the  congress  of  1765  provided  for  American  self-ex- 
istence and  nnion,  by  claiming  rights  that  preceded  charters  and 
would  survive  their  ruin. 

And  how  would  that  union  extend  ?  What  nations  would 
be  included  in  the  name  of  Americans  ?  Even  while  congress 
were  deliberating,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  great  eastern  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  its  solitudes  in  which  futurity 
would  summon  the  eager  miUions  of  so  many  tongues  to  build 
happy  homes,  passed  from  the  sway  of  France  into  the  tempo- 
rary custody  of  England. 

The  French  officers  had,  since  the  peace,  been  ready  loyally 
to  surrender  the  country  to  the  English.  But  the  Illinois,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Osage  tribes  would  not  consent.  At  a 
council  held  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  Fort  Chartres,  the  chief 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  turning  to  the  English  officer,  said :  ^^  Go 
hence,  and  tell  your  chief  that  the  Illinois  and  all  our  brethren 
will  make  war  on  you  if  you  come  upon  our  lands  ;  that  these 
lands  are  ours ;  that  no  one  else  can  claim  them,  not  even  the 
other  red  men ;  that  we  will  have  no  English  here ;  and  that 
this  is  the  mind  of  all  the  red  men.  Go,  and  never  return,  or 
our  wild  warriors  will  make  you  f  alL" 

But  when  Eraser,  who  arrived  from  Pittsburg,  brought 
proofs  that  their  elder  brothers,  the  Senecas,  the  Delawares, 
and  the  Shawnees,  had  made  peace  with  the  English,  the  Ka&- 
kaskias  said  :  "  We  follow  as  they  shall  lead."  "  I  waged  this 
war,"  said  Pontiac,  "  because,  for  two  years  together,  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnees  begged  me  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
English.  So  I  became  their  ally,  and  was  of  their  mind ; " 
and,  plighting  his  word  for  peace,  he  kept  it  with  integrity. 

A  just  curiosity  may  ask  how  many  persons  of  foreign 
lineage  had  gathered  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Illinois  since  its  dis- 
covery by  the  missionaries.  Fraser  was  told  that  there  were 
of  white  men,  able  to  bear  arms,  seven  hundred ;  of  white 
women,  five  hundred;  of  their  children,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty ;  of  negroes  of  both  sexes,  nine  hundred.  The  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  we  learn  from  another  source,  were  occupied  by 
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one  liiindred  and  tea  French  families,  most  of  which 
at  Vincemies.     Fraaer  aongbt   to   overawe  the  French 
■a  with  the  menace  of  an  English  army  that  was  to  come 
K  them;    but  they  pointed   to   the  MiBsiasippi,   beyond 
1  they  would  be  safe  from  English  jurisdiction.     As  he 
rked  for  New  Orleans.  Pontiac  again  gave  him  assurances 
ntiiining  peace  if  the  Shawnees  and  other  nations  on  the 
would  recall  their  war^belts. 

'itli  Croghan,  an  Indian  agent,  wlio  followed  from  Fort 
the  Illiuoia  nations  agreed  that  the  EngUsh  should  take 
■wion  of  all  the  posts  which  the  French  formerly  held; 
'aptain  Stirling,  with  one  huudred  men  of  the  forty-sec- 
regimeiil,  was  detached  down   the  Ohio,  to  relieTO  the 
>h  garriton.     At  Fort  Chartres,  St  Ange,  who  had  een-ed 
fty  years  in  the  wilderness,  gave  them  a  friendly  reeep- 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  October  he  snrren- 
to  them  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.                                    , 
>me  of  the  French  crossed  the  river,  bo  that  at  St.  Gene- 
there  were  at  least   tive-aud-tweuty  families,  while  St 
,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  fifteenth  of  February  1764, 
fhose  skilfully  chosen  site  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
ih  commander,  already  counted  about  twice  that  number, 
anked  a.^  the  leading  settlement  on  the  western  side  of  the 
i!;ippi.     In  the  English  portion  of  the  distant  territory. 
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eancy,  to  act  as  stamp  distributors ;  and  the  resolves  of  Yiiginia 
were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  parliament  which 
had  passed  the  stamp  act  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one.  Nothing 
was  promised  to  America  bnt  relief  to  trade,  where  it  was  im- 
properly curbed.  To  rouse  the  ministry  from  its  indifference, 
Thomas  Hollis,  who  perceived  in  the  "  ugly  squall,"  that  had 
just  reached  them,  the  forerunner  of  the  general  hurricane, 
waited  on  Eockingham  with  the  accounts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  May  hew,  that  the  stamp  act  and  the  power  given 
to  the  admiralty  courts  to  dispense  with  juries  were  detested 
^^as  instances  of  grievous  oppression,  and  scarce  better  than 
downright  tyranny,"  not  by  Boston  only,  but  by  the  people 
throughout  the  continent ;  that  the  tax  could  never  be  carried 
into  execution  unless  by  at  least  one  considerable  army  in  each 
province,  at  the  hazard  of  the  destruction  of  the  American 
colonies,  or  their  entire  revolt  and  loss.  The  ministry  shrunk 
from  enforcing  by  arms  the  law  which  a  part  of  them  in  their 
hearts  disapproved ;  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the 
eighth  day  before  the  time  for  the  stamp  act  to  go  into  effect, 
Conway,  by  advice  of  the  privy  council,  sent  letters  to  the 
American  governors  and  to  the  general,  exhorting  to  "  persuar 
sive  methods  "  and  "  the  utmost  prudence  and  lenity." 

The  conduct  of  America  was  regulated  by  the  congress  at 
New  York,  in  which  no  colony  was  better  represented  than 
South  Carolina.  Her  delegation  gave  a  chief  to  two  of  the 
three  great  committees,  and  in  all  that  was  done  well  her  mind 
visibly  appeared.  The  diflScult  task  of  defining  the  rights  and 
"  setting  forth  the  liberty  "  which  America  "  ought  to  enjoy  " 
led  the  assembly  to  debate  for  two  weeks  "  on  liberty,  privi- 
leges, and  prerogative."  In  these  debates,  "  not  one  appeared 
to  be  so  complete  a  master  of  every  subject,  or  threw  so  much 
light  on  every  question,  as  James  Otis,"  of  Boston. 

It  was  proposed  to  "  insist  upon  a  repeal  of  all  acts  laying 
duties  on  trade,  as  well  as  the  stamp  act."  "  K  we  do  not 
make  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Britain  to 
regulate  our  trade,"  said  the  too  gentle  Livingston,  "  she  wiU 
never  give  up  the  point  of  internal  taxation."  But  he  was 
combated  with  great  heat,  till  the  congress,  by  the  hand  of 
Butledge,  of  South  Carolina,  erased  from  the  declaration  of 
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:he  angwarded  conceSBioo ;  and  the  restrictioiis  on  Ameri- 
oiraerce,  though  practically  acquiesced  in,  were  enumer- 
i  grievanceH. 

11,  Ghidsdeu  and  Lynch  were  not  satisfied.     "With  vigor- 
dectics  tliey  proceeded,  from  a  denial  of  the  power  of 
aent  in  America,  to  deny  the  propriety  of  approaching 
house  with  a  petition.     "  The  house  of  commons,"  rea- 
Gadsden,  "  refused  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  colo- 
hen  the  matter  was  pending ;  besides,  we  neither  hold 
■lits  from  them  nor  from  the  lords."     But,  yielding  to 
jority,  Gadsden  suppressed  hie  opposition ;  "  for,"  said 
nion  is  most  certainly  all  in  all." 

Q  carefully  considered  documents,  in  which  the  congress 
ied  the  demands  of  America,  dwell  mainly  on  the  right 
by  jury  in  opposition  to  the  exteusion  of  the  admiralty 
:tion,  and  the  right  to  freedom  from  taxation  except 

«d  in  the  declaratory  resolutions,  with  the  further  asser^ 
at  the  people  of  the  colonies  not  only  are  not,  but,  from 
ical  circumstances,  never  can  be,  represented  in  the  house 
mons  in  Great  Britain ;  tliat  taxes  never  have  been,  and 
san  be,  constitutionally  imposed  on  the  colonieB  but  by 
ispective  legislatiu^M ;  that  all  supplies  to  the  crown  are 
fte^i^ha^oi^^eopl^^rea^ritai^^jran^^^ 
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'^English  constitntion  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment," the  source  of  "  all  their  civil  and  religious  liberties," 
thej  argued  that,  in  reason  and  sound  policy,  there  exists  a 
material  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a  parliamentary 
jurisdiction  in  general  acts  of  legislation  for  the  amendment  of 
the  common  law  or  the  regulation  of  trade  through  the  whole 
empire,  and  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  by  imposing  taxes 
on  the  colonies ;  from  which  they,  therefore,  entreated  to  be 
relieved. 

While  the  congress  were  still  weighing  each  word  and 
phrase  which  they  were  to  adopt,  a  ship  laden  with  stamps  ar- 
rived. At  once  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  lowered  their 
colors.  The  following  night  papers  were  posted  up  at  the 
doors  of  every  public  office  and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  in 
the  name  of  the  country,  threatening  the  first  man  that  should 
either  distribute  or  make  use  of  stamped  paper.  ^^  Assure 
yourselves,"  thus  the  stamp  distributors  were  warned,  "the 
spirit  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  yet  alive."  The  people  de- 
clared :  "  We  win  not  submit  to  the  stamp  act  upon  any  ac- 
count or  in  any  instance."  "  In  this,  we  will  no  more  submit 
to  parliament  than  to  the  divan  at  Constantinople."  "  We  will 
ward  it  off  till  we  can  get  France  or  Spain  to  protect  us." 
From  mouth  to  mouth  flew  the  words  of  John  Adams :  "  You 
have  rights  antecedent  to  all  earthly  government ;  rights  that 
cannot  be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human  laws ;  rights  de- 
rived from  the  great  Legislator  of  the  universe."  In  the  midst 
of  this  intense  excitement,  the  congress  brought  its  delibera- 
tions to  a  close.  Kuggies,  of  Massachusetts,  full  of  scruples 
and  timidities,  and  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  who  insisted  that  it 
was  better  for  each  province  to  petition  separately  for  itself, 
pretended  that  the  resistance  to  the  stamp  act  through  all 
America  was  treason,  argued  strenuously  in  favor  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  parliament,  and,  cavilling  to  the  last  at  par- 
ticular expressions,  refused  to  sign  the  papers  prepared  by  the 
congress.  "  Union,"  said  Dyer,  of  Connecticut,  "  is  so  neces- 
sary, disunion  so  fatal,  in  these  matters,  that,  as  we  cannot 
agree  upon  any  alteration,  they  ought  to  be  signed  as  they  are, 
by  those  who  are  authorized  to  do  so." 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  anniversary  of  the 
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311  of  George  lU.,  the  congress  assembled  for  the  last 
and  the  delegates  of  six  colonies,  being  empowered  to 

38 ;  al!  from  New  Jersey,  except  Ogden ;  all  those  of 
Isbnd ;  all  of  Pennsylvania  but  Dickinson,  who,  though 
adhered ;  all  of  Delaware ;  and  all  of  Maryland ;  with 
tual  assent  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Tork, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia — set  their  hands  to  tlie  papers,  by 
the  colonies  became,  as  they  expressed  it,  "a  bundle  of 
which  could  neither  be  bent  nor  broken." 
the  day  on  which  the  congress  consummated  the  union, 
islature  which  first  proposed  it,  cheered  and  invigorated 
presence  of  Samnel  Adams,  embodied  In  their  reply  to 
■d,  the  opinion  on  the  power  of  parliament,  from  which 
ony  was  never  to  recede. 

"our  excellency  fella  us,"  tliey  said,  "  that  the  province 
to  be  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice !     To  despair  of  the 
mwealth  is  a  certain  presage  of  its  falL     The  represenlA- 
f  the  people  are  awake  to  the  sense  of  its  dimger,  and 
tmost  prudence  will  not  l)o  wanting  to  prevent  its  ruin. 
If  the  ]jower  of  parhament  there  undoubtedly  are  boun- 
The  churph,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  in  the 
:e  of  King  Henry  III.  and  tho  estates  of  the  reahn,  sol- 
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exerdfies  the  power  of  taxation.  There,  is  a  necessity  that  the 
sabjectB  of  America  shonld  exercise  this  power  within  them- 
selves ;  for  they  are  not  represented  in  parliament,  and  indeed 
we  think  it  impracticable. 

^^  To  suppose  an  indisputable  right  in  parliament  to  tax  the 
sabjects  without  their  consent  includes  the  idea  of  a  despotic 
power. 

"  The  people  of  this  province  have  a  just  value  for  their 
inestimable  rights,  which  are  derived  to  all  men  from  na- 
ture, and  are  happily  interwoven  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion. They  esteem  it  sacrilege  ever  to  give  them  up ;  and, 
rather  than  lose  them,  they  would  willingly  part  with  every- 
thing else. 

"  The  stamp  act  wholly  cancels  the  very  conditions  upon 
which  our  ancestors,  with  much  toU  and  blood  and  at  their 
sole  expense,  settled  this  country  and  enlarged  his  majesty's  do- 
minions. It  tends  to  destroy  that  mutual  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  that  equality,  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  among 
all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  this  wide  and  extended  empire; 
and,  what  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  if  his  majesty's  American 
subjects  are  not  to  be  governed  according  to  the  known  and 
stated  rules  of  the  constitution,  their  minds  may,  in  time,  be- 
come disaffected." 

In  addition  to  this  state  paper,  which  was  the  imprint  of 
the  mind  of  Samuel  Adams  and  had  the  vigor  and  poUshed 
elegance  of  his  style,  the  house  adopted  ^^  the  best,  and  the 
best  digested  series  of  resolves,"  prepared  by  him,  "  to  ascer- 
tain the  just  rights  of  the  province,"  which  the  preamble  said 
"  had  been  lately  drawn  into  question "  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

The  answer  of  the  house  was  regarded  in  England  as  the 
ravings  of  "  a  parcel  of  wild  enthusiasts : "  in  America,  nothing 
was  so  much  admired  through  the  whole  course  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  John  Adams,  who  recorded  at  the  time  the  ap- 
plause which  it  won,  said  that,  of  all  the  politicians  of  Boston, 
^^  Samuel  Adams  had  the  most  thorough  understanding  of  lib- 
erty and  her  resources  in  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
people,  though  not  in  the  law  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  most  habitual  radical  love  of  it,  and  the  most  correct,  gen- 
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d  artful  pen."     "  He  is  a.  man,"  he  continued,  "  of  re- 
lolicy,  steadfast  integrity,  exqaieite  humanity,  genteel 

Lud  a.  univenial  good  character,  nnlesa  it  shotdd  be  ad- 

that  he  is  too  attentive  to  the  public,  and  not  enough 
limBelf  or  hie  family.     He  is  always  for  softness  and 
ce,  where  they  will  do ;  but  is  etaucb,  and  stiff,  and 
md  rigid,  and  inflexible  in  the  cause." 
J  iirmnosfi  of  the  new  legislator  was  sustained  by  the 
of  Boston  ;  and  the  vacillation  of  Otis,  which  increased 
B  infirmities,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.    Massachusetta 
igain  discussed  with  the  British  ministry  the  amount  of 
or  the  inexpediency  of  taxation  by  parliament,  or  the 
ity  of  an  American  representation  in  that  body, 
am  resolved  to  have  the   stamps  distributed,"   wrote 
to  the  British  secretary,  the  day  after  the  congre^  ad- 
L     Officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  with  great  alacrity, 
■m  every  assiatauce,  and  ridiculed  the  thought  that  the 
ment  would  repeal  the  stamp  act,  as  the  most  singiilar 
Q  of  party  spirit.     His  son,  whom  he  appointed  tempo- 
itributor,  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the  commissioners  of 
,  soUciting  to  hold  the  place  permanently ;  for,  he  assnred 
'  ill  a  few  mouths  the  act  would  be  quietly  submitted  to." 
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But,  either  quietly  of  themselyes,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
people,  amid  shoute  and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
cannon,  or,  as  in  Virginia,  with  rage  changing  into  conrtesy  on 
the  prompt  submission  of  the  stamp-master,  or,  as  at  Charles- 
ton, with  the  upraising  of  the  flag  of  liberty  surmounted  by  a 
branch  of  laurel,  everywhere  the  officers  resigned.  There  re- 
mained not  one  person  duly  commissioned  to  distribute 
stamps. 

Something  more  was  needed  to  incline  England  to  relent ; 
and  the  merchants  of  New  York,  coming  together  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  unanimously  bound  themselves  to  send  no  new 
orders  for  goods  or  merchandise ;  to  countermand  all  former 
orders,  and  not  even  to  receive  goods  on  commission,  unless 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed.  A  city,  which  was  the  chosen  home 
of  navigation,  renounced  all  commerce ;  a  people,  who  as  yet 
had  no  manufactures,  gave  up  every  comfort  from  abroad, 
rather  than  continue  trade  at  the  peril  of  freedom.  A  com- 
mittee of  intercolonial  correspondence  was  raised,  and  Isaac 
Sears,  with  Lamb,  Mott,  Wiley,  and  Eobinson,  sent  expresses 
to  invite  the  people  of  the  neighboring  governments  to  join  in 
the  league,  justly  confident  they  would  follow  the  example  of 
New  York. 

Friday,  the  first  morning  of  November — ^the  day  on  which 
the  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect — ^broke  upon  a  people  unani- 
mously resolved  on  nullifying  it.  From  New  Hampshire  to 
the  far  South  the  day  was  introduced  by  the  tolling  of  muffled 
bells ;  minute-guns  were  fired,  and  pennants  hoisted  at  half- 
staff;  or  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  on  liberty  and  its  kneU 
sounded,  and  then  again  the  note  changed  as  if  she  were  re- 
stored to  life ;  and,  while  pleasure  shone  on  every  countenance, 
men  shouted  confusion  to  her  enemies.  Children,  hardly  able 
to  speak,  caught  up  the  general  chorus,  and  went  along  the 
streets  merrily  carolling,  "  Liberty,  property,  and  no  stamps." 

The  publishers  of  newspapers  which  appeared  on  Friday 
bore  the  brunt  in  braving  the  penalties  of  the  act.  Honor, 
then,  to  the  ingenious  Benjamin  Mecom,  the  bold-hearted  edi* 
tor  at  New  Haven,  who  on  that  morning,  without  apology  or 
concealment,  issued  the  "Connecticut  Gazette,"  filled  with 
patriotic  appeals ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  press  is  the  test  of  truth, 
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warlv  of  public  safety,  the  guardian  of  freedom,  and  the 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  it." 

-  let  the  true  lovers  of  their  conntry  pass  unheeded  the 
if  Timothy  Green,  one  of  an  illustrious  family  of  print- 
uself  publisher  of  the  "  New  London  Gazette,"  which 
rays  modestly  and   fearlessly  defended   his   country's 
for,  on  the  same  day,  his  journal  came  forth  without 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  paper  from  the  incomparable 
a  Jolineon,  of  Lyme. 

he  hearts  of  Americans,"  so  it  ran, "  are  cnt  to  the  quick 
act ;  we  have  reason  to  fear  very  interesting  and  terrible 
lences,  though  by  no  raeaiiB  equal  to  tyranny  or  slavery. 
lat  an  enraged,  despairing  people  will  do,  when  they 
3  see  and  feel  their  ruin,  time  only  can  reveal."     "  The 

■ec  people.     They  may  publish  their  grievances :  they 
undoubted  right  to  be  heard  and  relieved.    The  Ameri- 
remmenta  or  inhabitants  may  associate  for  the  mutual 
1  of  their  birthright  Ubertiea.    It  is  the  joy  of  thousanda 
?re  is  union  and  eoncurrenc*  in  a  general  congress.    We 
ley  will  lay  a  foundation  for  another  congreES.     Shut 
IT  eyes  to  your  danger,  0  my  countrymen  1    Do  noth- 
lestroy  or  betray  the  rights  of  your  posterity ;  do  noth- 
Bully  or  shade  the  memory  of  your  noble   aocestots. 
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Coimecticnt  as  a  land  of  republicans,  and  at  Yale  college  as  ^^  a 
fleminary  of  democracy." 

In  New  York  "  the  whole  city  rose  up  as  one  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  stamp  act."  The  sailors  came  from  their  shipping ; 
"the  people  flocked  in,"  as  Gage  thought,  "by  thousands;" 
and  the  leader  of  the  tumult  was  Isaac  Sears.  At  the  comers 
of  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  public  offices,  placards  threatened 
all  who  should  receive  or  deliver  a  stamp,  or  delay  business  for 
the  want  of  one. 

Golden  retired  within  the  fort,  and  drew  from  the  Cov- 
entry ship-of-war  a  detachment  of  marines.  He  would  have 
fired  on  the  people,  but  was  menaced  with  being  hanged,  like 
Porteus  of  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sign-post,  if  he  did  so.  In  the 
evening  a  torch-light  procession,  carrying  a  scaffold  and  two 
images,  one  of  the  governor,  the  other  of  the  devil,  came  from 
the  Fields,  now  the  Park,  down  Broadway,  to  within  ten  or 
eight  feet  of  the  fort,  knocked  at  its  gate,  broke  open  the  gov- 
ernor's coach-house,  took  out  his  chariot,  carried  the  images 
upon  it  through  the  town,  and  returned  to  bum  them,  with  his 
own  carriages  and  sleighs,  before  his  eyes,  on  the  Bowling 
Green,  under  tlie  gaze  of  the  garrison  on  the  ramparts  and  of 
all  New  York  gathered  round  about  "  He  has  bound  himseM," 
they  cried,  "  by  oath  to  be  the  chief  murderer  of  our  rights." 
"  He  was  a  rebel  in  Scotland,  a  Jacobite."  "  He  is  an  enemy 
to  his  king,  to  his  country  and  mankind."  At  the  same  time,  a 
party  of  volunteers  sacked  the  house  occupied  by  James,  and 
bore  off  the  colors  of  the  royal  regiments. 

On  the  second  of  November,  Golden  gave  way.  The  coun- 
cil caUed  in  question  his  authority  to  distribute  the  stamps,  and 
unanimously  advised  him  to  declare  that  he  would  do  nothing 
in  relation  to  them,  but  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor ; 
and  his  declaration  to  that  effect,  duly  authenticated,  was  im- 
mediately published.  But  the  confidence  of  the  people  was 
shaken.  "  We  will  have  the  stamp  papers,"  cried  Sears  to  the 
multitude, "  within  f our-and-twenty  hours ; "  and  the  crowd  ex- 
pressed their  adherence  by  shouts.  "  Your  best  way,"  added 
Sears  to  the  friends  of  order,  "  will  be  to  advise  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden  to  send  the  stamp  papers  from  the  fort  to  the 
inhabitants."   To  appease  their  wrath.  Golden  invited  Kennedy 
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eJTC  than  ob  bocrd  die  Covomv.     "  Tber  sre  already 
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the  anthore  uxi  co&dDctors  of  the  pr^ent  sedittOD ;  if 

e  sent  from  EnglADd,  widi  an  able  artornev-general  and 

pr-general,  to  make  examples  of  some  very  few^,  this  ocd- 

1  remain  qoiet ;  ~  and,  in  other  letters,  iie  pointed  plainlj 
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addreeses  were  read ;  in  on  evening  seBsion,  they  were  adopted 
without  change,  by  a  TOte  which  wanted  bnt  one  of  being 
nnanimonB ;  they  were  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  pnt  on  board 
the  Charming  Charlotte,  a  fine  ship  riding  in  the  harbor  with 
its  sails  bent ;  and  the  next  morning,  while  the  assembly  were 
signifying,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  their  satisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  their  agents,  it  stood  away  with  swelling  canvas  for 
England.  "  Nothing  will  save  ns,"  wrote  Gadsden,  "  bnt  act- 
ing together;  the  province  that  endeavors  to  act  separately 
mnst  fall  with  the  rest,  and  be  branded  besides  with  everlasting 
infamy." 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  wonld  neither  receive  a 
stamp-man,  nor  tolerate  the  nse  of  a  stamp,  nor  suffer  its  ports 
to  be  dosed.  Its  legislature  was  so  long  prorogued  that  it  could 
not  jcnn  in  the  appUcation  of  the  congress ;  but,  had  there  been 
need  of  resorting  to  arms,  "its  whole  force  was  ready  to  join  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  continent"  The  same  spirit  per- 
vaded the  country.  Wherever  a  jealousy  was  roused  that  a 
stamp  officer  might  exercise  his  functions,  the  people  were  sure 
to  compel  him  to  renew  his  resignation. 

The  colonies  began  to  think  of  permanent  union.  "  Jom 
OfB  Die  "  became  more  and  more  their  motto.  At  Windham,  in 
Comiecticut,  the  freemen,  in  a  multitudinous  assembly,  agreed 
with  one  another  "  to  keep  up,  establish,  and  maintAin  the  spirit 
of  union  and  liberty ; "  and,  for  that  end,  they  recommended 
monthly  county  conventions,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  colony. 

At  New  London,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  holding  a  mass  meeting  in  December,  unanimously  de- 
cided, in  carefully  prepared  resolves,  that  every  form  of  right- 
ful government  originates  from  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
that,  if  the  limits  of  lawful  authority  are  passed,  they  may  re- 
assume  the  authority  which  they  had  delegated ;  and  that,  if 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  relief  against  the  stamp  act  and  simi- 
lar acts,  they  must  reassume  the  natural  rights  and  authority 
with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
GknL  These  principles  were  adopted  at  various  village  gather- 
ings, and  became  the  political  platform  of  Connecticut. 

In  New  York,  the  validity  of  the  British  navigation  acts 
was  more  and  more  openly  impugned,  and  the  merchants 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

has  pabliament  the  rioht  to  tax  amebica  ?     adionistba- 

tion  of  bogkinoham. 

Decembeb  1765-Januaet  1766. 

The  stamp  act,  said  Gteorge  Grenville,  when,  emaciated,  ex- 
hausted, and  borne  down  by  disappointment,  he  spoke  in  the 
honse  of  commons  for  the  last  time  before  sinking  into  the 
grave,  "  the  stamp  act  was  not  found  impracticable.  Had  I 
continued  in  oflBice,  I  would  have  forfeited  a  thousand  lives  if 
the  act  had  been  found  impracticable."  "  If  the  administrar 
tion  of  this  country  had  not  been  changed,"  the  Bedford  party 
long  persisted  in  asserting,  "  the  stamp-tax  would  have  been 
collected  in  America  with  as  much  ease  as  the  land-tax  in  Great 
Britain."    Lord  North  professed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Many  of  the  landed  aristocracy  regarded  the  colonies  as 
in  an  open  rebellion,  which  ought  to  be  checked  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  mercantile  people  were  for  redressing  their  griev- 
ances. Successive  administrations  had  listened  to  schemes 
of  coercive  taxation ;  but  no  minister  before  Grenville  had  at- 
tempted to  carry  them  into  effect.  Grenville  declared  the 
paramount  authority  of  parliament  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions to  be  the  essence  of  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  but  the 
British  constitution  was  in  its  idea  more  popular  than  in  its 
degenerate  forms ;  a  large  and  growing  party  in  England  in- 
sisted that,  by  revolution  principles,  property  is  sacred  against 
every  exaction  without  consent,  and  demanded  for  its  inhabi- 
tants a  more  eqYial  share  in  the  national  council.  In  the  new 
ministry,  Northington,  the  chancellor,  and  Charles  Yorke,  the 
attorney-general,  insisted  on  the  right  to  tax  America,  while 
Grafton  and  Conway  inclined  to  abdicate  the  pretended  right^ 
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jckingham  declared  hiinaelf  ready  to  repeal  a  handred 

lets  rather  thait  run  the  risk  of  such  confusioD  as  would 

ed  by  enforcing  one, 

•  wafi  the  argiimeut  for  the  stamp  act  in  harmony  with 

victiona  of  reflecting  Englishmen.     Its  real  authors  in- 

bat  protection  and  obedience  are  correlative  duties  ;  that 

Britain  protected  America,  and,  therefore,  America  was 

to  obedience.     Bat  this  ia  the  doctrine  of  absolute  mon- 

Qot  of  the  British  constitution. 

)  coIonistB  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  love  of  liberty, 

was  to  the  true  Euglishiuan  a  liabit  of  mind,  grafted 

proud  but  generous  nature.     Hie  attachment  to  it  was 
r  than  the  tlit-ory  of  the  absolute  power  of  a  parliament, 
ch  an  oligarchy  influenced  the  choice  and  controlled  the 
itions.    America  divided  English  sympathies  by  appeal- 
th  steadfast  coulidence  to  tlie  cherished  principlea  of 
1  hberty  in  their  ideal  parity. 

is  the  glory  of   England  that  the  rightfulneea  of  ihe 
let  was  in  England  itself  a  subject  of  dispute.     It  could 
een  so  nowhere  else.     The  king  of  Fi-ance  taxed  the 

colonies  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  king  of  Spain  col- 
i  revenue  by  his  own  will  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  Cnba 
irtti  Kieo,  and  wherever  he  ruled ;  the  states  general  of 
thcriaDds  had  no  constitutional  scruples  about  imposing 
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weighty  for  their  decision,  and  that  parliament  should  be  con^ 
gnlted ;  and  yet  they  postponed  the  meeting  of  parliament  till 
there  had  been  time  to  see  if  the  stamp  act  would  execute  it- 
self. To  Franklin,  who  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  repeal,  no  hope  was  given  of  relief ;  and,  though  the 
committee  of  merchants,  who  on  the  twelfth  of  December 
waited  on  Rockingham,  Dowdeswell,  Conway,  and  Dartmouth, 
were  received  with  dispassionate  calmness,  it  was  announced 
that  the  right  to  tax  Americans  could  never  be  given  up,  and 
that  a  suspension  was  ^^  the  most  that  could  be  expected." 

The  king  looked  upon  the  matter  as  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  that  ever  came  before  parliament.  He  was  ^^  highly 
provoked  "  by  the  riots  in  New  York ;  and  the  surrender  of  the 
stamps  to  the  municipality  of  the  city  seemed  to  him  "  greatly 
humiliating."  When,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1765, 
he  opened  parliament,  he  was  impatient  to  receive  a  minute  re- 
port  of  all  that  should  occur. 

The  address  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  only  gave  a  pledge 
"  to  do  everything  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  re- 
quire.'' The  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
proposed  ^^  to  enforce  the  legal  obedience  of  the  colonies,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  kingdom." 

Grafton  resisted  the  amendbnent,  avoiding  the  merits  of 
the  question  till  the  house  should  be  properly  possessed  of  it 
by  the  production  of  papers.  Of  these,  Dartmouth  added 
that  the  most  important  related  to  New  York,  and  had  been 
received  within  four  or  five  days.  Eockingham  was  dumb. 
Shelbume  alone,  unsupported  by  a  single  peer,  intimated 
plainly  his  inclination  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.  "  Before  we 
resolve  upon  rash  measures,"  said  he,  "we  should  consider 
first  the  expediency  of  the  law,  and  next  our  power  to  enforce 
it  The  wisest  legislators  have  been  mistaken.  The  laws  of 
Carolina,  though  planned  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  were 
found  impracticable,  and  are  now  grown  obsolete.  The  Ro- 
mans planted  colonies  to  increase  their  power ;  we,  to  extend 
our  commerce.  Should  the  regiments  in  America,  at  Halifax 
or  Pensacola,  embark  at  once  upon  the  same  destination,  and 
no  intervening  accident  disappoint  the  expedition,  what  could 
be  effected  against  colonies  so  populous  and  of  such  magni- 
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extent !     The  colonies  may  be  ruined  first,  bnt  the 
rill  end  with  ourselvea." 

IX,  Sandwich,  Gower,  even  Temple,  Lyttelton,  and 
joined  in  saying:  "Protection,  without  dependence 
ience,  is  a  Bolecism  in  politicB.     The  connection  be- 
•eat  Brit'iin  and  her  colonies  is  that  of  parent  and 
'or  the  parent  not  to  correct  the  nndutifol  child  would 
■akncss.     The  duty  to  enforce  obedience  cannot  be 
,  because  the  relation  cannot  be  destroyed.     The  king 
parate  his  colonics  any  more  than  any  other  part  of 
lions  from  the  motlier  country,  nor  render  them  in- 
it  of  the  British  legislature.    The  laws  and  constitu- 
le  country  are  prior  and  superior  to  charters,  many  of 
■re  issued  improvidently  and  ought  to  be  looked  into. 
colonies  wish  to  be  supported  by  all  the  militaiy 
the  oonntry  without  paying  for  it.     They  have  l)eea 
time  endeavoring  to  shake  off  their  dependence, 
ania,  in  1756,  refused  to  assist  governTnent,  though 
ly  was  at  their  gates ;  and  .afterward,  in  their  man- 
inting  aid,  they  encroached  on  the  k-ing's  prerogative. 
attempt  of  the  colonics  will  be  to  rid  themselveB  of 
ation  act,  the  great  bulwark  of  this  coimtry,  and,  be- 
y  can  thus  obtain  their  commodities  twenty-five  per 
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erals  besieged,  and  the  civil  power  annulled  or  snspended. 
Will  you  remain  inactiye  till  the  king's  governors  are  hanged 
in  person  ?  Is  the  legislature  alv^rays  to  be  dictated  to  in  riot 
and  tumult?  The  v^eavers  v^rere  at  your  doors  last  year,  and 
this  year  the  Americans  are  up  in  arms,  because  they  do  not 
like  vtrhat  you  have  parsed. 

"Why  v^ras  not  parliament  called  sooner?  Why  are  we 
now  called  to  do  nothing  ?  The  house  is  on  fire :  shall  we 
wait  till  it  is  burnt  down  before  we  interpose  ?  Eesist  at  the 
threshold.  First  repress  the  rebellion,  and  then  inquire  into 
grievances.  Ministers  may  be  afraid  of  going  too  far  on  their 
own  authority;  but  will  they  refuse  assistance  when  it  is 
offered  them?  We  serve  the  crown  by  strengthening  its 
hands." 

Northington,  the  chancellor,  argued  from  the  statute-book 
that,  as  a  question  of  law,  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  had 
been  fully  declared  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  he  "  lust- 
ily roared"  that  "America  must  submit."  Lord  Mansfield 
endeavored  to  bring  the  house  to  unanimity  by  recommending 
the  ministry  to  assent  to  the  amendment ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the 
question  is  most  serious,  and  not  one  of  the  ordinary  matters 
agitated  between  the  persons  in  and  out  of  office."  Failing  to 
prevent  a  division,  he  went  away  without  giving  a  vote.  The 
opposition  was  thought  to  have  shown  great  ability,  and  to 
have  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  house  of  lords,  as 
wen  as  of  the  king.  But  the  king's  friends,  imwilling  to  open 
a  breach  through  which  Bedford  and  GrenviUe  could  storm 
the  cabinet,  divided  against  the  amendment. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  though  the  new  ministers  were 
not  yet  re-elected,  GrenviUe,  enraged  at  seeing  an  act  of  his 
ministry  set  at  naught,  moved  to  consider  North  America  as 
"  resisting  the  laws  by  open  and  rebellious  force."  Cooke,  the 
member  from  Middlesex,  showed  the  cruelty  of  fixing  the 
name  of  rebels  on  all.  Charles  Townshend  asserted  with  vehe- 
mence his  approbation  of  the  stamp  act,  and  leaned  toward 
the  opinion  of  GrenviUe.  "  Sooner,"  said  he,  "  than  make  our 
colonies  our  allies,  I  should  wish  to  see  them  returned  to  their 
primitive  deserts."  Norton  dwelt  much  on  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  parliament  to  tax  aU  the  world  under  British  domin- 
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me  one  said  that  Great  Britain  had  long  anns.    "  Tee," 
iswered,  "  bnt  three  thousand  miles  is  a  long  way  to 
hem."     Es-jTeciaUj  it  is  observablo  that  Lord  George 
e,  jUBt  rescued  from  disgrace  by  Roddngham,  desired 
ce  the  stamp  act. 

amendment  was  withdrawn.     When,  three  days  later, 
le   dii-ided  tlie  hoase,  he  btid  only  tliirty-five  votes 
seveuty-etjvcn.     Baker,  in  the  debate,  chid  him  as  the 
if  all  the  trouble  in  America ;  but  he  threw  the  blame 
meelf   upon  parliament.     Out  of  doors  tliere  was  a 
al  of  clamor  that  I'epealing  the  stamp  act  would  be  a 
sr  of  sovereignty ;  but  others  held  the  attempt  at  coer- 
je  the  ruinons  aide  of  the  dilemma, 
le  opinion  m  England  was  still  unformed,  the  colonies 
jceeding  with  their  system  of  resistance.     "  If  they  do 
al  the  stamp  act,  we  will  repeal  it  ourselves,"  said  Otis, 
le  months  before,  had  counselled  submission.     The  first 
in  ship  that  ventured  to  sea  with  a  rich  cargo,  and 
stamp  papers,  was  owned  by  the   Boston  merchant, 
[aneock.     In  the  Savannah  river,  a  few  British  ehips 
Qiped  clearances ;  but  this  continued  only  till  the  peo- 
time  to  miderstand  one  another  and  to  interfere.     In 
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had  swung  in  effigy.  There,  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand 
men,  he  declared  in  a  written  paper,  to  which  he  publicly  set 
his  name,  that  he  would  never  directly  or  indirectly  take  any 
measures  to  enforce  the  stamp  act,  and,  with  the  multitude  for 
witnesses,  he,  upon  absolute  requisition,  made  oath  to  this 
pledge  before  Eichard  Dana,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  At  this, 
the  crowd  gave  three  cheers,  and,  when  Oliver  spoke  to  them 
with  a  smile,  they  gave  three  cheers  more. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  John  Adams  sat  ru- 
minating, in  his  humble  mansion  at  Quincy,  on  the  interrup- 
tion of  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  a  message  came  that  Boston,  at 
the  instance  of  Samuel  Adams,  had  joined  him,  with  Gridley 
and  Otis,  to  sustain  their  memorial  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
dl  for  opening  the  courts.  It  fell  to  him,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twentieth,  to  begin  the  argument  "  The  stamp  act,"  he 
reasoned,  "  is  invalid ;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  our  act ;  we  never 
consented  to  it.  A  parliament  in  which  we  are  not  repre- 
sented had  no  legal  authority  to  impose  it ;  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  waived  by  the  judges  as  against  natural  equity  and 
the  constitution."  Otis  spoke  with  great  learning  and  zeal  on 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  judges.  Gridley  dwelt  on  the 
inconvenience  of  the  interruption  of  justice.  "Many  of  the 
arguments,"  said  Bernard,  in  reply,  "  are  very  good  ones  to  be 
used  before  the  judges,  but  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  governor  and  council.  In  England^  the 
judges  would  scorn  directions  from  the  king  on  points  of  law." 

The  town  voted  the  answer  unsatisfactory.  Otis  proposed  to 
invite  the  governor  to  call  a  convention  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature;  if  the  governor  should  re- 
fuse, then  to  call  one  themselves,  by  requesting  all  the  mem- 
bers to  meet ;  and  John  Adams  came  round  to  this  opinion. 

"  The  king,"  thus  the  young  lawyer  mused  at  his  own  fire- 
side, "is  the  fountain  of  justice.  Protection  and  allegiance 
are  reciprocal.  If  we  are  out  of  the  king's  protection,  we  are 
discharged  from  our  allegiance.  The  ligaments  of  govern- 
ment are  dissolved,  the  throne  abdicated."  Otis,  quoting 
Grotius  and  the  English  lawyers  of  1688,  assured  the  public 
that,  "  if  a  king  lets  the  affairs  of  a  state  run  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  his  conduct  is  a  real  abdication ; "  that,  unless  busi* 
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nild  proceed  as  nsnal,  there  "  would  be  a  release  of  anb- 
)m  their  allegiance." 

irica  must  unite  and  prepare  for  resistance.     In  New 
n  Christniafl  day,  the  lovers  of  liberty  pledged  them- 
to  march  with  all  despatch,  at  their  own  costs  and  ex- 
m  the  first  proper  notice,  with  theu-  whole  force,  if 
1,  to  the  relief  of  those  who  sbonld  or  might  be  in  dan- 
a  the  stamp  act  or  its  abettors."     Before  the  year  was 
tt,  one  of  the  New  York  committee  of  correspond- 
rived  with  othere  at  New-London,  to  ascertam  how  far 
igland  would  adopt  the  same  covenant. 
the  great  men  are  determined  to  enforce  the  act,"  said 
Ldama,  on  New  Year's  day  1766,  "  they  will  find  it  a 
istinate  war  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Louisi- 
"  GREAT   SIR,"  said   Edes  and  Gill  through  their 
>er  to  the  king,  printing  the  message  in  large  letters, 
;iEAT,  OK  YOU  ARE  RUrNED." 

press  of    Philadelphia   widely  diffused   the  words : 
in  this  day  of  hberty  will  say  that  duty  binds  us  to  yield 
ce  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  forming  part  of  tlie 
constitution,  when  they  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 

constitution.     The  stamp  act  is  unconstitutional,  and 
)  obligatory  than  a  decree  of  the  divan  of  Turkey." 
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ing  at  Lyme,  declared  ^^  the  general  safety  and  privil^es  of  all 
the  coloniee  to  depend  on  a  firm  union ;"  and  they  appointed 
Major  John  Dorkee  to  correspond  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
the  adjoining  provinces.  Israel  Putnam,  the  brave  patriot  of 
Pomfret — whose  people  derived  their  connection  with  Eng- 
land from  a  compact,  their  freedom  from  God  and  nature- 
rode  from  town  to  town  through  the  eastern  part  of  Connecti- 
cut to  see  what  number  of  men  could  be  relied  upon,  and  gave 
out  that  he  could  lead  forth  ten  thousand. 

Massachusetts  spoke  through  its  house  of  representatives, 
which  convened  in  the  middle  of  January.  They  called  on 
impartial  history  to  record  their  glorious  stand  even  against  an 
act  of  parUament,  and  that  the  union  of  all  the  colonies  was 
upon  a  motion  made  in  their  house.  Lisisting  that ''  the  courts 
of  justice  must  be  open,  open  inmiediately,"  they  voted,  sixty- 
six  against  four,  that  the  shutting  of  them  was  not  only  ^^a 
very  great  grievance,  requiring  immediate  redress,"  but  "  dan- 
gerous to  his  majesty's  crown." 

Bernard,  who  consulted  in  secret  a  "  select  council,"  un- 
known to  the  law,  in  which  the  principal  advisers  were  Hutch- 
inson and  Oliver,  opposed  all  concession.  Tranquillity,  he 
assured  the  secretary  of  state,  could  not  be  restored  by  "  lenient 
methods."  "There  will  be  no  submission,"  reported  he, 
"until  there  is  a  subjection.  The  people  here  occasionally 
talk  very  high  of  their  power  to  resist  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is 
all  talk.  They  talk  of  revolting  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
most  familiar  manner,  and  declare  that,  though  the  British 
forces  should  possess  themselves  of  the  coast  and  maritime 
towns,  they  never  will  subdue  the  inland.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  idle.  New  York  and  Boston  would  both  be  defence- 
less to  a  royal  fleet ;  and,  they  being  possessed  by  the  king's 
forces,  no  other  town  or  place  could  stand  out.  A  forcible 
subjection  is  unavoidable,  let  it  cost  what  it  wilL  The  forces, 
when  they  come,  should  be  respectable  enough  not  to  encour- 
age resistance,  that,  when  the  people  are  taught  they  have  a 
superior,  they  may  know  it  effectually.  I  hope  that  New 
York,  as  well  upon  account  of  its  superior  rank  and  greater 
professions  of  resistance,  and  of  its  being  the  head-quarters, 
will  have  the  honor  of  being  subdued  first" 
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PITT  INTERVENES.     ROCKINGHAm'b  ADMUnSTRATIOlI  (XHff- 
TINUED, 

Janhaey  1766. 

Teffkey  AiraEEST,  in  his  advice  to  the  ministiy,  Btremi- 
poeed  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.     During  the  receas 
unent,  Egmont,  Conway,  Dowdeewell,  Dartmonth,  and 
Torke  met  at  the  house  of  Rockingham.     To  modify, 
to  repeal  the  American  tax,  and  to  enact  the  penally  of 
ason  against  any  one  who,  by  speaking  or  writing, 
impeach  the  legislative  aathority  of  parliament,  were 
a  proposed  in  this  assembly ;  but  they  did  not  prevail 
nistry  could  form  no  plan  of  mutual  fnipport,  and  de- 
thing  but  the  words  of  the  speech.     The  world  looked 
em  to  a  private  man  at  Bath,  unconnected  and  poor, 
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The  lords,  in  their  reply,  which  was  moved  by  Dartmouth, 
pledged  their  ^^  utmost  endeayors  to  assert  and  support  the 
king's  dignity,  and  the  legislatiye  authority  of  the  kingdom 
over  its  colonies."  The  friends  of  the  king  and  of  the  late 
ministry  willingly  agreed  to  words  which  seemed  to  imply  the 
pmrose  of  enforcing  the  stamp  act. 

The  house  of  commons  was  veiy  fulL  The  address  sub- 
mitted for  their  adoption  was  of  no  marked  character,  yet  the 
speeches  of  its  proposers  indicated  the  willingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  repeal  the  American  tax.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  debate,  Pitt  entered  most  unexpectedly,  having  arrived  in 
town  that  morning. 

The  adherents  of  the  late  ministry  took  great  offence  at  the 
tenderness  of  expression  respecting  America.  Nugent  insisted 
that  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  required  the  execution  of  the 
stamp  act,  unless  its  rightfulness  was  acknowledged  and  its  re- 
peal solicited  as  a  favor.  He  expostulated  on  the  ingratitude 
of  the  colonies.  He  computed  the  expense  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  America  for  what  he  called  its  defence  at  ninepence 
in  the  pound  of  the  British  land-tax,  while  the  stamp  act  would 
not  raise  a  shilling  a  head  on  the  Americans ;  ^^but,"  said  he, 
"  a  peppercorn,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  is  of  more 
value  than  millions  without" 

The  eyes  of  all  the  house  turned  toward  Pitt  as  he  rose  in 
his  place ;  the  Americans  present  in  the  gallery  gazed  at  him 
as  at  the  appearance  of  their  good  ^^  angel,  or  savior." 

^^  I  approve  the  address  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech ;  for 
it  decides  nothing,  and  leaves  every  member  free  to  act  as  he 
wiU.  The  notice  given  to  parliament  of  the  troubles  was  not 
early,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  immediate. 

^^  I  speak  not  with  respect  to  parties.  I  stand  up  in  this 
place  single,  unsolicited,  and  unconnected.  As  to  the  late  min- 
istiy,"  and  he  turned  scornfully  toward  Grenville,  who  sat 
within  one  of  him,  "  every  capital  measure  they  have  taken  is 
entirely  wrong.  To  the  present  ministry,  to  those,  at  least, 
whom  I  have  in  my  eye,"  looking  at  Conway  and  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  "  I  have  no  objection.  Their  characters  are  fair. 
But  pardon  me,  gentlemen ;  youth  is  the  season  for  credulity ; 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom.    By 


s. 
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■ig  events  with  each  other,  reaeoning  from  effects  to 
lethiiika  I  discover  traces  of  overmliiig  influences. 
Is  long,"  he  continued,  "  eince  I  have  attended  in  par- 
AVhen  the  resolution  waa  taken  in  the  hooee  to  tax 
J,  I  was  ill  in  bed.  If  I  conld  have  endured  to  have 
l-ied  in  my  bed,  &o  great  was  the  agitation  of  ray  mind 
Bonsequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to 

f  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  my  teetimony 
It  b  now  an  act  that  has  passed.    I  would  speak 

!ency  of  every  act  of  tliis  houBC,  but  I  must  beg  in- 
l  to  speak  of  it  with  freedom.    The  subject  of  this  de- 

[  greater  importance  than  ever  engaged  the  attention 
liouse,  that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  nearly  a  cen- 
T,  it  was  a  qaestion  whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be 
Ifree.     The  manner  in  which  this  afiair  will  bo  termi- 

J  decide  the  judgment  of  [w^terity  on  the  glory  of  this 

L  and  the  wisdom  of  its  govemnient  during  the  present 

I  my  health  and  life  are  so  very  infirm  and  precarious 
Bmy  not  be  able  to  attend  on  the  day  that  may  be  fixed 
!  for  the  consideration  of  America,  I  must  now, 
■omewhat  unseasonably,  leaving  the  expediency  of  the 
Bt  to  another  time,  speak  to  a  point  of  infinite  moment, 
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are  a  yolnntarj  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  yonr  majesty's  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  yonr  majesty — ^what  ?  Onr 
own  property  ?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  yonr  majesty  the 
property  of  your  majesty's  commons  in  America.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms. 

"  There  is  an  idea,  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  tliis  house.  They  never  have  been  represented 
at  all  in  parliament ;  they  were  not  even  virtually  represented 
at  the  time  when  this  law,  as  captious  as  it  is  iniquitous,  was 
passed  to  deprive  them  of  the  most  inestimable  of  their  privi- 
leges. I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented 
here  ?  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any 
county  of  this  kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  respectable  rep- 
resentation was  augmented  to  a  greater  number.  Or  will  you 
tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative  of  a 
borough — a  borough  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  saw  ?  This 
is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot 
endure  the  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated. 
The  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  house 
is  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
a  man.    It  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

"The  commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  several 
assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of 
this  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  it. 

"And  how  is  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  internally 
compatible  with  that  of  framing  regulations  without  number 
for  their  trade  ?  The  laws  of  this  kind,  which  parliament  is 
daily  making,  prove  that  they  form  a  body  separate  from  Great 
Britain.  While  you  hold  their  manufactures  in  the  most  ser- 
vile restraint,  will  you  add  a  new  tax  to  deprive  them  of  the 
last  remnants  of  their  liberty?  This  would  be  to  plunge  them 
into  the  most  odious  slavery,  against  which  their  charters 
should  protect  them. 

"  If  this  house  suffers  the  stamp  act  to  continue  in  force, 
France  will  gain  more  by  your  colonies  than  she  ever  could 
have  done  if  her  arms  in  the  last  war  had  been  victorious. 

TOL.  III. — 12 
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■ever  shall  own  the  jnetice  of  taxing  America  inter- 
Itil  she  enjoys  the  right  of  representation.     In  every 
pint  of  legislation,  the  authority  of  parhament  is,  like 
1  star,  fixed  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  parent 
I  and  her  colonies.     The  British  parliament,  as  tiie  en- 
fcoveming  and  legislative  power,  has   always  honnd 
f  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  of  their  trade  and  manu- 
L  and  even  in  a  more  absolute  interdiction  of  both. 
jver  of  parliament,  like  the  circulation  from  the  human 
Itive,  vigorous,  and  perfect  in  the  emailest  fibre  of  the 
pystem,  may  be  known  in  the  colonies  by  the  prohibi- 
I  their  carrying  a  hat  to  market  over  the  line  of  one 
I  into  another,  or  by  breaking  down  a  loom  in  the 
Btant  comer  of  the  British  empire  in  America ;  and,  if 
■  were  denied,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  manu- 
k  lock  of  wool  or  a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail.     But,  I  re- 
house has  no   right   to   lay  an   internal  tax  upon 
^  that  country  not  being  represented. 
now  not  what  we  may  hope  or  fear  from  those  now 
;  but  I  have  confidence  in  their  good  intentions.     I 
lit  refrain  from  expressing  the  reflections  I  have  made 
litirement,  which  I  hope  long  to  enjoy,  beholding,  as  I 
fstries  changed  one  after  another,  and  passing  away  like 
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now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  Jannaiy ;  lately  they  were  only 
oconirences ;  they  are  now  grown  to  tumults  and  riots ;  they 
border  on  open  rebellion ;  and,  if  the  doctrine  I  have  heard 
this  day  be  confirmed,  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  a 
revolution. 

^^  External  and  internal  taxes  are  the  same  in  effect,  and 
only  differ  in  name.  That  this  kingdom  is  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  over  America  cannot  be  denied :  and  taxation  is 
a  part  of  that  sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  has  been,  and  it  is,  exercised  over  those  who  are 
not,  who  were  never,  represented.  It  is  exercised  over  the 
India  company,  the  merchants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of 
the  stocks,  and  over  many  great  manufacturing  towns.  It  was 
exercised  over  the  palatinate  of  Chester  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  before  they  sent  any  representatives  to  parliament. 
I  appeal  for  proof  to  the  preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave 
them  representatives,  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  other  in  that  of  Charles  11."  He  then  quoted  the  statutes 
exactly,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  read;  which  being 
done,  he  resumed. 

"To  hold  that  the  king,  by  the  concession  of  a  charter,  can 
exempt  a  family  or  a  colony  from  taxation  by  parliament,  de- 
grades the  constitution  of  England.  If  the  colonies,  instead  of 
throwing  off  entirely  the  authority  of  parliament,  had  presented 
a  petition  to  send  to  it  deputies  elected  among  themselves,  this 
step  would  have  marked  their  attachment  to  the  crown  and 
their  affection  for  the  mother  country,  and  would  have  merited 
attention. 

"  The  stamp  act  is  but  the  pretext  of  which  they  make  use 
to  arrive  at  independence.  It  was  thoroughly  considered,  and 
not  hurried  at  the  end  of  a  session.  It  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  full  houses,  with  only  one  division  on  it. 
When  I  proposed  to  tax  America,  I  asked  die  house  if  any 
gentleman  would  object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly  asked  it, 
and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.  Protection  and  obedi- 
ence are  reciprocaL  Great  Britain  protects  America ;  America 
is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  If  not,  tell  me  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  emancipated  ?  When  they  want  the  protection  of 
this  kingdom,  they  are  always  ready  to  ask  it.    That  proteo- 
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B  always  been  afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
The  nation  has  ran  itself  into  an  iimneose  debt  to 
Jicm  ;  and,  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  eontribate 
15  toward  an  expense  arising  from  themselves,  they 
e  your  authority,  insult  your  olficers,  and  break  out,  I 
klmoet  say,  into  open  rebellion. 

lie  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the 

tliifi   house.     We   were  told  we  trod  on  tender 

;  we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedience.     "What  was  this 

ing  the  Americans  to  stand  out  against  the  law,  to  en- 

!  their  obstinacy  with  the  expectation  of  support  from 

Let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  say ;  oiir 

II  soon  be  in  power. 

Jngrateful  people  of  America  I    Bounties  have  been  ex- 

I  to  them.     When  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  crown, 

m  yourselres  were  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt  of 

Ired  and  forty  millions  sterling,  and  paid  a  revenue  of 

oris  sterling,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their  lumber, 

iron,  their  hemp,  and  many  other  aiticles.     Ton  have 

L  in  tbeir  favor,  the  act  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of 

I  commerce.    I  offered  to  do  everything  in  my  power 

e  trade  of  America.    I  discouraged  no  trade  but 

ibited  by  act  of  parliament.     I  was  above  giving 
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a  liberty  by  whicli  the  gentJeman  who  calumniates  it  might 
and  onght  to  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted  from 
his  project.  The  gentleman  tells  us  America  is  obstinate; 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted."  At  the  word,  the  whole  house  started  as  though 
the  shock  of  an  electric  spark  from  the  wire  had  run  through 
them  all. 

^I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  If  its  millions  of 
inhabitants  had  submitted,  taxes  would  soon  have  been  laid  on 
Ireland ;  and,  if  ever  this  nation  should  have  a  tyrant  for  its 
king,  six  millions  of  freemen,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  lib- 
erty as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  be  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest 

"  I  come  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and 
acts  of  parliament,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in 
dogs'  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty ;  if  I  had,  I  would 
myseK  have  cited  the  two  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham,  to 
show  that,  even  under  arbitrary  reigns,  parliaments  were 
ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed 
them  representatives.  Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  himself 
to  Chester  and  Durham  i  He  might  have  taken  a  higher  ex- 
ample in  Wales,  that  was  never  taxed  by  parliament  till  it  was 
incorporated.  I  would  not  debate  a  particular  point  of  law 
with  the  gentleman ;  but  I  draw  my  ideas  of  freedom  from  the 
vital  powers  of  the  British  constitution,  not  from  the  crude 
and  fallacious  notions  too  much  relied  upon,  as  if  we  were  but 
in  the  morning  of  liberty.  I  can  acknowledge  no  veneration 
for  any  procedure,  law,  or  ordinance  that  is  repugnant  to  rea- 
son and  the  first  elements  of  our  constitution ;  and,"  he  added, 
sneering  at  Grenville,  who  was  once  so  much  of  a  republican 
as  to  have  opposed  the  whigs,  "  I  shall  never  bend  with  the 
pliant  suppleness  of  some  who  have  cried  aloud  for  freedom, 
only  to  have  an  occasion  of  renouncing  or  destroying  it. 

"  The  gentleman  tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed,  and  are 
not  represented — the  India  company,  merchants,  stockholders, 
manufacturers.  Surely,  many  of  these  are  represented  in  other 
capacities.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  repre- 
sented. But  they  are  all  inhabitants,  and  as  such  are  virtually 
represented.    Many  have  it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  repre- 
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J  TLey  have  connection  with  those  that  elect,  and  they 
tuence  over  them. 

I)t  (jne  of  the  ministerB  who  have  taken  the  lead  of  gov- 
I  since  the  aco^eion  of  King  William  ever  recommended 
i  this  of  the  stamp  act  Lord  Halifax,  educated  in  the 
F  commona,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Orford,  a  great  revenne 
',  never  thought  of  this.  None  of  these  ever  dreamed 
■ng  the  coloniea  of  their  conetitntional  rights.  That 
%Tved  to  mark  the  era  of  the  late  admiiuBtration. 

tleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America.  Are 
Bmities  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom  ? 
lai-e,  where  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  America  J     If  they 

a  has  misapplied  the  national  treasuree. 
ithe  gentleman  cannot  imderstand  the  difference  be- 
Itemal  and  external  taxes,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  there 
n  distinction  between  taxes  leaned  for  the  purposes  of 
ivenne  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
1  occomniodation  of  the  subject,  although  in  the  conse- 
laome  revenue  may  accidentally  arise  from  the  latter, 
le  gentleman  asks,  "When  were  the  colonies  emancipa- 
1  desire  to  know  when  thoy  were  made  slaves.  Bnt  I 
1  words.  The  profits  to  Great  Britain  from 
3  colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  is  two  mill- 
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'^  The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  lie  was  not  contradicted 
when,  as  the  minister,  he  asserted  the  right  of  parliament  to 
tax  America.  There  is  a  modesty  in  this  house  which  does  not 
choose  to  contradict  a  minister.  I  wish  gentlemen  wonld  get 
the  better  of  it  If  they  do  not,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  glan- 
cing at  the  coming  question  of  the  reform  of  parliament,  '^  the 
collective  body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  repre- 
sentative. Lord  Bacon  has  told  me  that  a  great  question  will 
not  fail  of  being  agitated  at  one  time  or  another. 

^^  A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  strength 
of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled 
with.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this 
coanliy  can  crush  America  to  atoms.  H  any  idea  of  renotmc 
ing  allegiance  has  existed,  it  was  but  a  momentary  frenzy ; 
and,  if  the  case  was  either  probable  or  possible,  I  should  think 
of  the  Atlantic  sea  as  less  than  a  line  dividing  one  country  from 
another.  The  wiU  of  parliament,  properly  signified,  must  for- 
ever keep  the  colonies  dependent  upon  the  sovereign  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.  But  on  this  ground  of  the  stamp  act,  when 
so  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who 
will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success 
would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  embrace 
the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along 
with  her. 

"  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ?  Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in 
its  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  brothers, 
the  Americans  ?  Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the 
whole  house  of  Bourbon  is  united  against  you  ?  The  Ameri- 
cans have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence  and  temper. 
They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you 
punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned?  Bather 
let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from  this  side.  I  will  un- 
dertake for  America  that  she  will  follow  the  example. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  what 
is  really  my  opinion.  It  is  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  ab- 
solutely, totally,  and  immediately ;  that  the  reason  for  the  re- 
peal be  assigned,  because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  prin- 
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tt  the  same  time,  let  the  eovereign  authority  of  this 
)ver  the  colonieB  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can 
■d,  and  lie  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legiektioh, 
nay  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and 
every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their 
at  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent. 
UB  be  content  with  the  advantages  which  Providence 
)wed  upon  us.    "We  have  attained  the  highest  gloiy 
iTiosa ;  let  us  strive  long  to  preserve  them  for  our  own 
s  and  that  of  our  posterity," 

ho  spoke,  with  fire  unquenchable :  "  like  a  man  in- 
greatest  of  orators,  for  his  words  opened  the  gates  of 
»  a  better  culture.    There  was  truth  in  his  arguments, 
i  fitly  joined  together  and  blazed  with  light,  so  that  his 
oven  speech  was  as  the  links  of  a  chain  cable  in  a  thun- 
1,  along  which  the  lightning  pours  its  flashes.     Men  in 
for  the  moment,  paid  no  heed  to  the  assertion  of  par^ 
T  authority  to  bind  mannfactores  and  trade ;  it  was 
hat  the  great  commoner  had,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mkod  God  that  America  had  resieted- 
le  next  day,  Grafton  advised  the  king  to  send  for  Pitt 
been  done,  and  liad  his  opinion  on  American  affaire 
,  who  can  tell  into  wliat  distant  age  the  question  of 
yndcpendciie^ul^aj^ee^dioui^^ 
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willingly  co-operate  with  him.  Honors  might  be  offered  the 
doke  of  Newcastle,  but  not  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  ^^  I  see  with 
pleasure,"  said  he,  ^^  the  present  administration  take  the  places 
of  the  last  I  came  np  upon  the  American  affair,  a  point  on 
which  I  feared  they  might  be  borne  down." 

Of  this  conversation  Grafton  made  so  good  a  use  that,  on 
the  eighteenth,  by  the  king's  direction,  he  and  Eockingham 
waited  on  Pitt,  who  once  more  expressed  his  readiness  to  join 
the  ministry,  yet  with  some  "  transposition  of  places."  At  the 
same  time  he  dwelt  on  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  nation  by 
the  recall  of  Lord  George  SackviUe  to  the  council,  declaring 
over  and  over  that  his  lordship  and  he  could  not  sit  at  the  coun- 
cil board  together. 

But  no  sooner  had  Pitt  consented  to  renounce  his  connec- 
tion with  Temple  and  unite  with  the  ministry  than  Rocking- 
ham threw  in  objections,  alike  of  a  personal  nature  and  of 
principle.  The  speechless  prime  minister,  having  tasted  the 
dignity  of  chief,  did  not  wish  to  be  transposed ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  giving  up  all  right  of  taxation  over  the  colonies,"  on 
which  the  union  was  to  have  rested,  had  implacable  opponents 
in  his  own  private  secretary  and  in  himself.  "K  ever  one 
man  lived  more  zealous  than  another  for  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament and  the  rights  of  the  imperial  crown,  it  was  Edmund 
Burke."  He  was  the  advocate  "of  an  unlimited  legislative 
power  over  the  colonies."  "  He  saw  not,  how  the  power  of 
taxation  could  be  given  up  without  giving  up  the  rest."  If 
Pitt  was  able  to  see  it,  Pitt "  saw  further  than  he  could." 
His  wishes  were  "  very  earnest  to  keep  the  whole  body  of 
this  authority  perfect  and  entire."  He  was  "  jealous  of  it ; " 
he  was  "  honestly  of  that  opinion ; "  and  Eockingham,  after 
proceeding  so  far,  and  finding  in  Pitt  all  the  encouragement 
that  he  expected,  let  the  negotiation  drop.  Conway  and  Graf- 
ton were  compelled  to  disregard  their  own  avowals  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  taxation ;  and  the  ministry  conformed  to 
the  opinion  of  Mansfield,  Charles  Yorke,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

Neglected  by  Eockingham,  hated  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
feared  by  the  king,  Pitt  pursued  his  career  alone.  In  confi- 
dential intercourse  he  inquired  if  fleets  and  armies  could  reduce 
America,  and  heard  from  a  friend  that  the  Americans  would 
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.it,  tljat  they  would  atill  have  their  woods  and  liberty. 
Hollia  eent  to  him  the  "  masterly "  essay  of  John 
n  the  cajion  and  fendal  lawj  he  read  it,  and  pro- 
it  "  iDdeed  masterly." 

le  papers  from  the  American  congress,  Conway  did 
le  to  present  the  petition  to  tlie  king ;  and  George 
e  mem  her  for  Middlesex,  was  so  pleased  with  the  one 
Qinons  tli.it,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  he  offered  it  to  the 
lere  he  read  it  twice  over.   Jenkinaon  opposed  receiv- 
did  Nugent  and  Welbore  Ellis.  "  The  American  con- 
^Tew  York,"  they  argued,  "  was  a  dangerous  and  fed- 
n,  nnconstitntionally  assembled  without  any  reqniai- 
io  part  of  the  supreme  power." 

i  Uie  evil  genius  of  this  country,"  replied  Pitt,  "that 
;d  among  them  the  nnion  now  called  dangerous  and 
The  colonies  should  he  heard.    The  privilege  of  hav- 
aentativcs  in  parliament,  before  they  can  he  taxed  in- 
is  their  birthright.     This  question,  being  of  high  con- 
vast  empire  rising  beyond  the  sea,  should  be  discussed 
tioE  of  right.    If  parHament  cannot  tax  America  with- 
onaent,  the  origiual  compact  with  the  colonies  is  ac- 
iken.     The  decrees  of  parhament  are  not  infalhble ; 
■  be  repealed.    T-ct  the  petition  be  received  as  the  first 
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silently  fixed  his  eye  on  liini,  with  an  air  of  contempt,  from 
which  Norton  knew  no  escape  but  by  an  appeal  for  protection 
to  the  speaker. 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
oonunons,  advocated  the  reception  of  the  petition,  as  in  itself 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  while 
Charles  Townshend,  in  a  short  speech,  treated  the  line  drawn 
between  external  and  internal  taxation  as  ^^  the  ecstasy  of  mad- 
ness." 

An  hour  before  nddm'ght.  Lord  John  Cavendish  avoided  a 
defeat  on  a  division  by  moving  the  orders  of  the  day,  while 
Conway  assured  the  American  agents  of  his  good-will,  and  the 
speaker  caused  the  substance  of  the  petition  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals. 

The  reading  of  papers  and  examination  of  witnesses  con- 
tinued during  the  month,  in  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  evi- 
dence, especially  of  the  riots  in  Bhode  Island  and  New  York, 
produced  a  very  unfavorable  effect.  On  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary, Bedford  and  Qr^iville  were  asked  if,  on  Bute's  opening 
the  door,  they  were  ready  to  negotiate  for  a  change  of  admin- 
ifiitration ;  and  they  both  sent  word  to  the  king  that  his  order 
would  be  attended  to,  with  duty  and  respect,  through  "  whatever 
channel  it  should  come." 

Had  Pitt  acceded  to  the  administration,  he  would  have 
made  the  attempt  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  expediency  of 
"  giving  up  all  right  of  taxation  over  the  colonies."  Left  to 
themselves,  with  the  king  against  them  and  the  country  gen- 
tlemen wavering,  the  ministers,  not  perceiving  the  concession 
to  be  a  sign  of  expiring  power,  introduced  a  resolution  that 
^^  the  king  in  parliament  has  fuU  power  to  bind  the  colonies 
and  people  of  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Tuied  of  Febecaht  1766. 

I  the  third  day  of  February  when  the  dnke  of  Graf- 

i  in  the  house  of  lords  the  resolution,  which  waa  in 

Itradiction  to  his  wishea.     Shelbiuue  proposed  to  re- 

pamp  act,  and  avoid  the  question  of  right. 

I  exempt  the  American  colonies  from  one  statute  or 

J  Lyttelton,  "  you  make  them  independent  eommtini- 

Bpinions  of  this  weight  are  to  be  taken  up  and  argued 

I  mistake  or  timidity,  we  shall  have  Lycurgnses 

»  every  coffee-house,  tavern,  and  gin-shop  in  Lon- 

r  thousands  in  England  who  have  no  vote  in  electa 
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taxed,  they  reserved  to  themselveB  the  power  of  giving  and 
granting  by  their  representatives.  The  colonies,  when  they 
emigrated,  carried  their  birthright  with  them ;  and  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty  still  pervades  the  new  empire."  He  proceeded 
to  show,  from  the  principles  and  precedents  of  English  law, 
that  none  conld  be  taxed  unless  by  their  representatives ;  that 
the  clergy,  the  comities  palatine,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Berwick, 
were  never  taxed  till  they  sent  members  to  parliament ;  that 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  send  no  members,  and  are  not  taxed ;  and, 
dweUing  particularly  on  the  case  of  Ireland,  he  cited  the  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  power  to 
raise  subsidies  in  Ireland.  But,  supposing  the  Americans  had 
no  exclusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  he  maintained  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  give  it  them.  This  he  argued  as  a  question 
of  justice  ;  for,  in  the  dashing  interests  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  every  Englishman  would  incline  against  them. 
This,  too,  he  supported,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
dependence ;  for  America  felt  that  she  could  better  do  without 
England  than  England  without  America ;  and  he  reminded  the 
house  that  inflexibility  lost  to  the  court  of  Vienna  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Low  Countries. 

He  reasoned  in  a  strain  which  Pitt  called  divine.  "With 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  one  of  his  listeners,  Northington  very 
shortly  replied :  "  I  cannot  sit  sUent,  upon  doctrines  being  laid 
down  so  new,  so  unmaintainable,  and  so  unconstitutional.  In 
every  state  there  must  be  a  supreme  dominion  ;  every  govern- 
ment can  arbitrarily  impose  laws  on  all  its  subjects,  by  which 
all  are  bound ;  and  resistance  to  laws  that  are  even  contrary  to 
the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  whole  is  at  the  risk  of  life  and  for- 
tune. I  seek  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  no  higher 
up  than  the  revolution,  as  this  country  never  had  one  before ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  an  act  passed,  avowing  the 
power  of  this  legislature  over  the  colonies.  The  king  cannot 
suspend  the  stamp  act ;  he  is  sworn  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
do  the  contrary.  If  you  should  concur  as  to  the  expediency 
of  repeal,  you  will  have  twelve  millions  of  your  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  your  doors,  not  making  speeches, 
but  using  club  law. 

"  These  favorite  Americans  have  sent  deputies  to  a  meeting 
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itatcfi  at  New  York,  by  which  "—and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
personally  to  Manafield  and  Camden — "  I  declare,  aa 
,  ther  have  forftdted  all  their  chartere.     The  colonies 
ne  too  big  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  they  at  first  6et 

>Ucy  of  this  eonntiT  to  fonn  a  plan  of  laws  for  them, 
withdraw  allegiance,  yoo  most  withdraw  protection ; 
1  the  petty  state  of  Genoa  or  the  little  kingdom  of 
may  mn  away  with  them." 

rose  Mansfield,  to  whose  aathority  the  house  of  lords 
iter  deference  than  to  that  of  any  man  living.  Thoogh 
3d  pnblic  life  as  a  whig,  he  stood  ready  to  serve  the 

power,  even  without  sharing  it.  Cautioas  even  to 
his  onderGtanding  was  clear,  bnt  his  heart  was  cold, 
dless  man  bad  been  unsuceessful  in  love,  and  formed 
Iships.    His  vast  accumniations  of  knowledge,  which  a 

memory  stored  tip  in  its  hundred  cells,  ever  came  f  or- 
lia  summons.  His  lucid  arrangement  assisted  to  bring 
n  ;  and  he  would  expound  the  intricacies  of  law,  or 
peasoningB  and  evidence,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on 
res  thiit  spoke  plainly  the  perfect  ease  with  which  be 
Ornament  seemed  to  flow  so  naturally  from  his  siilj- 

while  none  could  speak  with  more  elegance,  it  seemed 
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upon  it.  'So  one  in  this  hooBe  will  live  long  enough  to  see  an 
end  put  to  the  mischief  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  inculcated ;  but  the  arrow  is  shot,  and  the  wound 
already  given. 

"  All  arguments  fetched  from  Locke,  Harrington,  and  specu- 
lative men,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  government, 
the  law  of  nature,  or  of  other  nations,  are  little  to  the  purpose ; 
for  we  are  not  now  settling  a  new  constitution,  but  finding  out 
and  declaring  tiie  old  one. 

^^  The  doctrine  of  representation  seems  ill-founded ;  there 
are  twelve  millions  of  people  in  England  and  Ireland  who  are 
not  represented*  The  parliament  first  depended  upon  tenures ; 
representation  by  election  came  by  the  favor  of  the  crown,  and 
the  notion  now  taken  up,  that  every  subject  must  be  repre- 
sented by  deputy,  is  purely  ideal  The  doctrine  of  representa- 
tion never  entered  the  heads  of  the  great  writers  in  Charles  L's 
time  against  ship  money  or  other  illegal  exertions  of  the  pre- 
rogative, nor  was  the  right  of  representation  claimed  in  the 
petition  of  rights  at  the  era  of  the  revolution. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
are  as  much  represented  in  parliament  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  of  England  are  represented,  of  whom,  among  nine 
millions,  there  are  eight  who  have  no  votes  in  electing  members 
of  parliament.  Every  objection,  therefore,  to  the  dependency 
of  the  colonics  upon  parliament,  which  arises  to  it  upon  the 
ground  of  representation,  goes  to  the  whole  present  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  meant  to  new 
model  that  too  I  For  what  purpose,  then,  are  arguments  drawn 
from  a  distinction  in  which  there  is  no  real  difference,  of  a 
virtual  and  actual  representation  f  A  member  of  parliament^ 
chosen  by  any  borough,  represents  not  only  the  constituents 
and  inhabitants  of  that  particular  place,  but  he  represents  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  borough  in  Great  Britain.  He  rep- 
resents the  city  of  London  and  all  other  the  commons  of  this 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  and  dominions  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  The  colonists,  by  the  condition  on  which  they  emigrated, 
settied,  and  now  exist,  are  more  emphatically  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  than  those  within  the  realm ;  and  the  British  legisla 
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',  in  every  instance,  exercised  tbeir  right  of  legislation 
ui  without  any  dispute  or  question,  till  the  fourtiieulh 
try  kfit. 

■  coltinies  emigrated  under  the  eaaction  of  the  crown 
ament,  upon  the  terms  of  being  eubjeets  of  England. 
ire  uiodelled  gradually  into  their  present  forms  by 
grants,  and  statutes ;  but  they  were  never  bo  emanci- 
to  become  their  own  masters.    The  very  idea  of  a  eol- 
iee  subordination  and  dependence,  to  render  allegiance 
ction.     The  charter  colonies  were  under  the  authority 
rivy  council.     In  the  nineteenth  year  of  James  L,  a 

thrown  out  in  the  hoose  of  commonB,  whether  parlia- 
3  anything  to  do  with  America,  was  immediately  an- 
ly  Coke.     The  rights  of  Maryland  were,  by  eharter, 
ve  with  those  of  any  bishop  of  Durham ;  and  Durham 
1  by  parhanient  before  it  was  represented.     The  coia- 
th  parbameut  passed  a  resolution  to  declare  and  estab- 
Luthority  of  England  over  its  colonics.     The  charter 
iylvauia,  Avho  have  preposterously  taken  the  lead,  is 
with  every  badge  of  subordination,  and  a  particular 

to  all  English  acta  of  parhament.     Could  the  king's 
Gate  the  Jlassachusetta  eharter,  and  yet  the  parliament 
3  to  tax  them  J     Do  they  say  this,  when  ikej  them- 

1 

■ 
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doubt  of  their  legality,  but  with  uniyerBal  applause,  the  great 
object  of  which  has  been  to  centre  the  trade  of  the  colonies  in 
the  bosom  of  that  country  from  which  they  took  their  original 
The  navigation  act  shut  up  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries.  Their  ports  have  been  made  subject  to  customs 
and  regulations,  which  have  cramped  and  diminished  their 
trade ;  and  duties  have  been  laid  affecting  the  very  inmost 
parts  of  their  commerce.  The  legislature  have  even  gone  so 
low  as  to  restrain  the  number  of  hatters'  apprentices  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  given  the  forfeitures  to 
the  king.  Yet  all  these  have  been  submitted  to  peaceably; 
and  no  one  ever  thought  till  now  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  colo- 
nies are  not  to  be  taxed,  regulated,  or  bound  by  parliament. 
This  day  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  it  in  this  house. 

"The  noble  lord  who  quoted  so  much  law,  and  denied 
upon  those  grounds  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  allowed  at  the 
same  time  that  restrictions  upon  trade  and  duties  upon  the 
ports  were  legal.  But  I  cannot  see  a  real  difference  in  this 
distinction ;  a  tax  on  tobacco,  either  in  the  ports  of  Virginia 
or  London,  is  a  duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of  Yir- 
ginia,  wheresoever  the  tobacco  grows.  The  legislature  prop- 
erly interposed  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  taxation,  as  the 
colonies  would  never  agree  to  adjust  their  respective  propor- 
tions among  themselves. 

"The  colonies  must  remain  dependent  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  or  they  must  be  totally  dismem- 
bered from  it,  and  form  a  league  of  union  among  lliemselves 
against  it,  which  could  not  be  effected  without  great  violences. 
No  one  ever  thought  the  contrary,  till  now  the  trumpet  of  se- 
dition has  been  blown. 

"  If  the  disturbances  should  continue  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  force  must  be  the  consequence,  an  application  adequate 
to  the  mischief,  and  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
The  difference  between  a  superior  and  subordinate  jurisdic- 
tion is,  the  whole  force  of  the  legislature  resides  collective- 
ly in  the  superior  jurisdiction ;  andj  when  it  ceases  to  reside, 
the  whole  connection  is  dissolved.  It  will  indeed  be  to  very 
little  purpose  that  we  sit  here  enacting  laws  or  making  resolu- 
TOL.  m. — 18 
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be  inferior  will  not  obey  them,  or  if  we  neither  can 
enforce  them ;  for  then,  of  necessity,  the  matter  comes 
ord.     If  the  ofEspriiig  are  grown  too  big  and  too  reeo- 
bey  the  parent,  you  must  try  which  ie  the  strongest, 
;  all  the  powers  of  the  mother  coimtiy  to  decide  the              ' 

re  may  be  some  mad,  enthusiaatic,  or  ill-deeignmg  peo- 
B  colonies,  yet  I  am  con^Tnced  that  the  greatest  bnll^ 
)  understanding  and  property,  are  still  well  affected  to 
er  country.     The  reeohitions  m  the  most  of  the  assem- 
■e  been  carried  by  small  majorities,  and  in  some  by 
wo  only.     You  have  many  friends  still  in  the  oolo- 
:e  care  that  you  do  not,  by  abdicating  your  own  ao- 
lesert  them  and  yourselves,  and  lose  them  forever. 
f  abdicate  your  right  over  the  colonies:   take  care 
do  so,  for  such  an  act  will  be  irrevocable.     Proceed, 
lords,  with  spirit  and  firmness,  and,  when  yon  shall 
.blished  your  authority,  it  will  then  be  a  time  to  show 

louse  of  lords  accepted  the  words  of  Mansfield  as  un- 
le ;  and,  when  the  house  divided,  only  five  peers — 
Shelhume,  the  young  ComwalUs,  destined  to  a  long 
3kered   career,  Torrington,  and   Paulet — went  down 
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proposition  in  its  fullest  extent.  Parliament  might  change  the 
charters  of  the  colonies,  and,  much  more,  might  tallage  them ; 
though,  in  point  of  policy,  justice,  or  equity,  it  was  a  power 
that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  most  extraordinary  cases  only. 

Sarre  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  resolution  the  words 
**  in  aU  cases  whatsoever."  He  was  seconded  by  Pitt,  and  sus- 
tained by  Beckf  ord.  They  contended  that  American  taxation 
by  parliament  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution ; 
against  the  authority  of  Locke  and  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution of  168S ;  against  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  enjoy  Eng- 
lish liberty ;  against  the  inherent  distinction  between  taxation 
and  legislation,  which  pervaded  modem  history;  against  the 
solemn  compacts  which  parliament  itself  had  recognised  aB  ex- 
isting between  the  crown  and  the  colonies ;  against  the  rights 
of  the  American  assemblies,  whose  duty  it  ever  is  to  obtain 
redress  of  material  grievances  before  making  grants  of  money, 
and  whose  essence  would  be  destroyed  by  a  transfer  from  them 
of  the  powers  of  taxation ;  against  justice,  for  Great  Britain 
could  have  interests  conjflicting  with  those  of  the  colonies; 
against  reason,  for  the  assemblies  of  the  colonists  could  know 
their  own  abilities  and  circimistances  better  than  the  com- 
mons of  England ;  against  good  policy,  which  could  preserve 
America  only  as  Eome  had  preserved  her  distant  colonies,  not 
by  the  number  of  its  legions,  but  by  lenient  magnanimity. 

Only  three  men,  or  rather  Pitt  alone,  "  debated  strenuously 
the  rights  of  America"  against  more  than  as  mauy  hun- 
dred ;  and  yet  the  house  of  commons,  half -conscious  of  the 
fatality  of  its  decision,  seemed  to  shrink  from  pronouncing 
its  opinion.  Edmund  Burke  argued  for  England's  right  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  strongest  friends  of  power  declared 
Ids  speech  to  have  been  "  far  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
speaker ; "  while  Grenville,  Yorke,  and  all  the  lawyers — ^Rich- 
ard Ilussey,  who  yet  was  practically  for  humanity  and  justice ; 
Blackstone,  the  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  though 
he  disliked  internal  taxation  of  America  by  parliament ;  the 
selfish,  unscnipulous,  unrelenting  Wedderbum — ^filled  many 
hours  with  solemn  arguments  for  England's  unlimited  suprem- 
acy. They  persuaded  one  another  and  the  house  that  the  char- 
ters which  kings  had  granted  were,  by  the  unbroken  opinions 
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ire,  from  16S9,  subordinate  to  the  good-will  of  the 
f  parliament ;  that  parliament,  for  a  stronger  reason, 
er  to  tax. 

^  further  contended  that  representation  was  not  the 
the  authority  o£  parliament,  and  did  not  exist ;  that 
3om  and  colonies  were  one  empire ;  that  the  colonies 
the  opportunity  of  taxing  thcniflclvea  as  an  indnl- 
hat  duties  and  impositions,  taxes  and  snbddies,  were 
and,  83  kingdom  and  colonies  were  one  body,  parlia- 
d  the  right  to  bind  the  colonies  by  taxes  and  imposi- 
kG  internal  and  external,  in  all  cases  whateoeyer. 
e  watches  of  the  long  winter's  night  wore  away ;  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  qnestion  was 
ss  tlian  ten  voices — some  said  five  or  four,  some  eaid 
e— -spoke  out  in  the  minority;  "and  the  resolution 
ar  England's  right  to  do  what  the  treasury  pleased 
;e  milhons  of  freemen  in  America."     The  Americans 
iceforward  excisable  and  taxable  at  the  mercy  of  par- 
Grenville  stood  acqnitted;  the  rightfulness  of  his 
as  affirmed ;  and  he  was  judged  to  liave  proceeded  in 
ty  with  the  constitution. 

£  decided,  as  a  question  of  law,  that  irresponsible  tax- 
3  not  a  tjTajmy,  but  a  vested  right ;  tliat  parliament 
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choose;  by  law,  the  Catholics  and  dissenters  were  disfran- 
chised, and  none  but  conf  ormers  to  the  worship  of  the  legal 
chnrch  could  hold  oflSce  or  sit  in  the  legislature ;  by  law,  the 
house  of  commons  was  lifted  above  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple; by  law,  the  colonies  were  "bound"  to  be  taxed  at  mercy. 
The  tory  party  took  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  set  itself  against 
reform.  Henceforward  its  leaders  and  lights  were  to  be  found 
not  among  the  representatives  of  medisBval  traditions.  It  was 
a  new  party,  of  which  the  leaders  and  expounders  were  to  be 
new  men.  The  moneyed  interest,  so  firmly  opposed  to  the  le- 
gitimacy and  aristocracy  of  the  middle  age,  was  to  become  its 
ally.  Mansfield  wajs  its  impersonation,  and  would  transmit  it, 
through  Thurlow,  to  Eldon  and  the  Boston-bom  Copley. 

It  is  the  office  of  law  to  decide  questions  of  possession. 
Woe  hangs  over  the  land  where  the  absolute  principles  of  pri- 
vate right  are  applied  to  questions  of  public  law,  and  the 
effort  is  made  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  undying  race  by  the 
despotic  rules  which' ascertam  the  property  of  evanescent  mor- 
tals.  Humanity  smiled  at  the  parchment  chains  which  the 
lawyers  threw  around  her,  even  though  those  chains  were  pro- 
tected by  a  coalition  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  haJls  of  justice, 
a  corrupt  parliament,  and  the  crown.  The  new  tory  party 
created  a  new  opposition.  The  non-electors  of  Great  Britain 
were  to  become  as  little  content  with  virtual  representation  as 
the  colonists.  Already  the  press  of  London  gave  to  the  world 
a  veiy  sensible  production,  showing  the  equity  and  practica- 
bility of  a  more  equal  representation  throughout  the  whole 
British  dominions ;  and  a  scheme  for  a  general  parliament,  to 
which  every  part  of  them  should  send  one  member  for  every 
twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants. 
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I  Sons  of  Liberty,  acting  spontaiieonsly,  were  eteadily 
Ig  toward  an  organization  wliich  should  eml>race  the 
In  February,  those  in  Boston  and  many  towns 
Lchusetts,  of  Portsmonth  in  New  Hanipsliire,  acceded 
Issociation  of  Connecticut  and  New  Tort,  and  joined 
5  a  continental  union.  In  Connecticut  the  patriots  of 
I  welcomed  the  plan ;  and  a  convention  of  almost  all 
s  of  Litchfieid  county  resolved  that  the  stamp  act  was 
|tutional,  null,  and  void,  and  that  business  of  all  kinds 
i  naual.     The  hum  of  domestic  indni 
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slowly,  yet  surely,  draws  down  a  similar  and  suitable  punish- 
ment, that  slavery  begets  slavery.  Jamaica  and  our  West  India 
islands  demonstrate  this  observation,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
our  case  now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
the  fatal  attempt  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer,  when  we 
had  drunk  deeper  of  the  Circean  draught,  and  the  measures  of 
our  iniquities  were  filled  up.  I  am  persuaded,  with  God's 
blessing,  we  sliall  not  fall,  nor  disgrace  our  sister  colonies  at 
this  time." 

The  associated  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina  mutually  plighted  their  faith  and 
honor  that  they  would,  at  any  risk  whatever,  and  whenever 
called  upon,  unite,  and  truly  and  faithfully  assist  each  other  to 
the  best  of  their  power  in  preventing  entirely  the  operation  of 
the  stamp  act. 

In  the  Ancient  Dominion,  men  pledged  themselves  to  one 
another  for  the  same  purpose,  with  equal  ardor ;  and,  in  case 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  an  associate,  they  bound 
themselves,  at  the  utmost  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
restore  such  associate  to  Uberty.  The  magistrates  composing 
the  court  for  Northampton  unanimously  decided  that  the 
stamp  act  did  not  bind  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  and  that 
no  penalties  would  be  incurred  by  those  who  should  transact 
business  as  before.  The  great  lawyer,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
of  Caroline  county,  gave  the  opinion  that  "  the  stamp  act  was 
void  for  want  of  constitutional  authority  in  parliament  to 
pass  it" 

On  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  February,  the  party  of  Bedford 
and  the  old  ministry  of  GrenviUe  codesced  with  the  friends 
of  prerogative  in  the  house  of  lords  to  exercise  over  the  colo- 
nies the  power  which  it  had  just  been  resolved  that  parliament 
rightfully  possessed.  The  ministry  desired  to  recommend  to 
them  to  compensate  the  sufferers  by  the  American  riots. 
The  new  tory  party,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  sixty,  changed 
the  recommendation  into  a  parliamentary  requisition. 

The  next  morning,  Bockingham  and  Grafton,  much  irri- 
tated, went  to  court  and  proposed  the  removal  from  oflSce  of 
one  or  two  of  those  most  hostile  to  their  ministry;  but  the 
king  refused  his  assent. 
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iie  niglit  of  the  liftb,  the  eame  questioD  came  up  in 
e  of  coimnonB,  wbero  Pitt  spoke  at  length,  with  tact 
loiiees ;  and  the  liouse,  with  considerable  unanimity, 
1  itself  with  changing  the  propositiou  of  the  nmuBtry 
lolution  declaratory  of  its  opinion. 
iiciiise  of  lords  nevertbelese  persevered;   and,  on  the 
atti-acted  the  world  to  witness  ita  proceedings.     To 

appearances,  Bute  rose  and  declared  that  "  the  king 
't  blarne  bini  or  other  lords  for  obej-ing  the  dictates  of 
iscienco  on  important  affairs  of  state."     Encouraged 
[direct  promise  of  the  king's  good-will,  the  new  coali- 
r  a  solemn  debate,  canied  a  vote  of  fiftj-nine  againfit 

in  favor  of  executing  the  stamp  act.     For  the  house 
low  to  consent  to  its  repeal  would  in  some  sort  be  an 
1  of  its  coHjrdiuate  anthority  with  the  commons, 
■veuing  of  that  same  day,  Gren\'ille  made  a  motion  for 
tion  of  all  acta.     With  instant  sagacity,  Pitt  aeized  the 
i  thus  offered,  and  called  on  the  bouse  not  to  order 
(.■ement  of  the  stamp  act  before  they  had  decided  the 
uf  rt-peal.     The  request  was  reasonable,  was  pressed 
vith  winning  candor  and  strength  of  argument,  and 
led  itself  to  the  good  sense  and  generous  feeling  of 
indent  members. 
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The  king,  when  informed  of  this  great  majority,  was  more 
deeply  affected  than  ever  before ;  and  authorized  Lord  Strange, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  ^^  to  say  that  he  was  for 
a  modification  of  the  stamp  act,  but  not  for  a  repeal  of  it." 

On  the  same  day,  Bedford  and  Grenville  went  to  an  inter- 
view with  Bute,  for  whom  it  was  a  proud  moment  to  find  his 
aid  solicited  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  desired  that  the 
past  might  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  all  honest  men 
might  unite ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  upon  any  conference  on 
the  subject  of  a  new  administration.  The  duke  of  York  in- 
terposed his  offices,  and  bore  to  the  king  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
^^  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  conmiands,  should  his  majesty 
be  inclined  to  pursue  the  modification  instead  of  the  totsJ  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act."  But  the  king,  who  was  resolved  not 
to  receive  GrenviUe  again  as  his  chief  minister,  disregarded 
the  offer. 

Such  were  the  auspices  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  summoned  to  the  bar  ef  the  house  of  conunons. 
The  occasion  found  him  full  of  hope  and  courage,  though  he 
had  among  his  interrogators  Grenville  and  Charles  Townshend, 
and  the  house  of  conunons  for  listeners.  Choiseul,  too,  was 
sure  to  learn  and  to  weigh  all  that  he  should  utter. 

Li  answer  to  questions,  Franklin  declared  that  America 
could  not  pay  the  stamp-tax  for  want  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
from  want  of  post-roads  and  means  of  sending  stamps  back  into 
the  country ;  that  there  were  in  ^orth  America  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  white  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  together,  taken  at  a  me- 
dium, doubled  in  about  twenty-five  years ;  that  their  demand 
for  British  manufactures  increased  much  faster ;  that  in  1723 
the  whole  importation  from  Britain  to  Pennsylvania  was  but 
about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  had  already  become 
near  half  a  milHon;  that  the  exports  from  the  province  to 
Britain  could  not  exceed  forty  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  bal- 
ance was  paid  from  remittances  to  England  for  American  pro- 
duce, carried  to  our  own  islands  or  to  the  French,  Spaniards, 
Danes,  and  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  other  colonies  in 
North  America,  or  to  diflEerent  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy;  that  these  remittances  were  greatly  inter- 
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and  estates  then  contracted ;  tliat  if,  amc 

land,  a  single  province,  had  not  contribut 

was  the  fault  of  its  government  alone ;  t 

refused,  and  were  always  willing  and  reac 

reasonably  be  expected  from  them ;  that, 

were  of  the  best  temper  in  the  world 

ain,  and  were  governed  at  the  expense  o: 

ink,  and  paper ;  they  allowed  the  authoril 

laws  except  such  as  should  lay  internal  du 

puted  it  in  laying  duties  to  regulate  com 

ered  that  body  as  the  great  bulwark  and  se 

erties  and  privileges ;  but  that  now  their 

altered,  and  their  respect  for  it  lessened  ;  ai 

repealed,  the  consequence  would  be  a  total 

and  affection  they  bore  to  this  country,  ar 

merce  that  depended  on  that  respect  and  aS 

"  Do  you  think  it  right,"  asked  Grenvil 

should  be  protected  by  this  country,  and  j 

expense  ? "    "  That  is  not  the  case,"  answere 

colonies  raised,  clothed,  and  paid  during  the 

five  thousand  men,  and  spent  many  millioi 

not  reimbursed  by  parliament?"  rejoined  ( 

what,  in  your  opinion,"  answered  Franklin,  ' 

beyond  our  proportion ;  and  it  was  a  very  s 
we  SDent.    PATiTic'«Ti^«-r«i~   :- 
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asked,  "  May  not  a  military  force  carry  the  stamp  act  into 
execution?"  Franklin  answered:  "Suppose  a  military  force 
sent  into  America ;  they  will  find  nobody  in  arms ;  what  are 
they  then  to  do  ?  They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take  stamps 
who  chooses  to  do  without  them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebel- 
lion :  they  may,  indeed,  make  one." 

"  How  would  the  Americans  receive  a  future  tax,  imposed 
on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  stamp  act  ?  "  "  Just  as 
they  do  this ;  they  would  not  pay  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  What 
will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  resolutions  of  this 
house  and  the  house  of  lords,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament 
to  tax  the  people  there ?"  "They  will  think  the  resolutions 
unconstitutional  and  unjust."  "  How  would  they  receive  an 
internal  regulation,  connected  with  a  tax  ? "  "  It  would  be 
objected  to.  When  aids  to  the  crown  are  wanted,  they  are, 
according  to  the  old  established  usage,  to  be  asked  of  the  as- 
semblies, who  will,  as  they  always  have  done,  grant  them  freely. 
They  think  it  extremely  hard  that  a  body  in  which  they  have 
no  representatives  should  make  a  merit  of  giving  and  granting 
what  is  not  its  own,  but  theirs,  and  deprive  them  of  a  right 
which  is  the  security  of  all  their  other  rights."  "  Is  not  the 
postofiSce,  which  they  have  long  received,  a  tax  as  well  as  a 
regulation?"  interposed  Qrenville  to  Franklin,  the  deputy 
post-master  for  America;  and  Charles  Townshend  repeated 
the  question.  "  No,"  replied  Franklin,  "  the  money  paid  for 
the  postage  of  letters  is  merely  a  remuneration  for  a  service." 

"  But  if  the  legislature  should  think  fit  to  ascertain  its  right 
to  lay  taxes,  by  any  act  laying  a  small  tax  contrary  to  their 
opinion,  would  they  submit  to  pay  the  tax  ? "  "  An  internal 
tax,  tow  small  soever,  laid  by  the  legislature  here  on  the  people 
there,  will  never  be  submitted  to.  They  will  oppose  it  to  the 
last."  "  The  people,"  he  made  answer  to  the  same  question 
under  many  forms,  "  will  pay  no  internal  tax  by  parliament." 

"Is  there  any  kind  of  difference,"  continued  Grenville's 
ministry,  "  between  external  and  internal  taxes  to  the  colony 
on  which  they  may  be  laid  ? "  "  The  people,"  argued  Frank- 
lin, "  may  refuse  commodities,  of  which  the  duty  makes  a  part 
of  the  price ;  but  an  internal  tax  is  forced  from  them  without 
their  consent.   The  stamp  act  says  we  shall  have  no  commercCi 
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I  exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither  pur- 

j  grant,  nor  recover  debts,  nor  marry,  nor  maJie  our 

■ess  wo  pay  such  and  such  smns ;  and  thus  it  is  in- 

T  extort  our  money  from  ns,  or  rain  ub  by  the  conse- 

pf  refusing  to  pay  it."     "  But  euppose  the  external 

]b  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life ! "  continued  Grenville's 

And  Franklin  amazed  them  by  his  true  answer :  "  I 

mow  a  single  article  imported  into  the  northern  colonies 

I  they  can  cither  do  without  or  make  themselves.     The 

[1  spin  and  work  for  themselves,  in  their  own  houses. 

■years  tlicre  may  be  wool  and  manufactures  enough." 

\s  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxes 

l.he  charter  of  Pennsylvania  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  Gren- 

''  said  Franklin,  "  I  beUove  not."    "  Then,"  asked 

Townshend,  "  may  they  not,  by  the  same  interpreta- 

their  common  righta  as  Englishmen,  m  declared  by 

tharta  and  the  Petition  of  Eight,  object  to  the  parlia- 

Ight  of  external  taxation  ? "     And  Franklin  answered 

:  "  They  never  have  hitherto.    Many  arguments  have 

Bly  used  here  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  difference ; 

1  if  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  internally,  you  have 

I  tax  theia  externally,  or  make  any  other  law  to  bind 

Tit  present,  they  do  not  reason  so ;  but,  in  time,  they 
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0)nway  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  American  stamp  act.  It  had  intermpted  British  commerce ; 
jeoparded  debts  to  British  merchants;  stopped  one  third 
of  the  mannfactnres  of  Manchester;  increased  the  rates  on 
land  by  throwing  thousands  of  poor  ont  of  employment  The 
act,  too,  breathed  oppression.  It  annihilated  jmies,  and  gave 
vast  power  to  the  admiralty  courts.  The  lawyers  might  decide 
in  favor  of  the  right  to  tax ;  but  the  conflict  would  ruin  both 
countries.  In  three  thousand  miles  of  territory,  the  English 
had  but  five  thousand  troops,  the  Americans  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men.  If  they  did  not  repeal  the  act, 
France  and  Spain  would  declare  war,  and  protect  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  colonies,  too,  would  set  up  manufactories  of  their 
own.     Why,  then,  risk  the  whole  for  so  trifling  an  object  ? 

Jenkinson,  on  the  other  side,  moved  a  modification  of  the 
act,  insisting  that  the  total  repeal,  demanded  as  it  was  with 
menaces  of  resistance,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  British  au- 
thority in  America.  In  reply  to  Jenkinson,  Edmund  Burke 
spoke  in  a  manner  nnnsual  in  the  house,  connecting  his  ai^- 
ment  with  a  new  kind  of  political  philosophy. 

About  eleven,  Pitt  rose.  He  conciliated  the  wavering  by 
allowing  good  ground  for  their  apprehensions,  and,  acknowl- 
edging his  own  perplexity  in  making  an  option  between  two 
ineligible  alternatives,  he  pronounced  for  repeal,  as  due  to  the 
liberty  of  unrepresented  subjects,  and  in  gratitude  to  their  hav- 
ing supported  England  through  three  wars.  He  spoke  with 
an  eloquence  which  expressed  conviction,  and  with  a  suavity  of 
manner  which  could  not  offend  even  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  act. 

"  The  total  repeal,"  replied  Grenville,  "  will  persuade  the 
colonies  that  Great  Britain  confesses  itself  without  the  right  to 
impose  taxes  on  them,  and  is  reduced  to  make  this  confession 
by  their  menaces.  Do  the  merchants  insist  that  debts  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  will  be  lost,  and  all  fresh  orders  be 
countermanded?  Do  not  injure  yourselves  from  fear  of  in- 
jury ;  do  not  die  from  the  fear  of  dying.  With  a  little  fimi- 
ness,  it  will  be  easy  to  compel  the  colonists  to  obedience. 
America  must  learn  that  prayers  are  not  to  be  brought  to 
Csesar  through  riot  and  sedition." 
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een  ono  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
f   Febraary  tlie  division  took  place.     Only  a  few  days 
3edford  had  confidently  predicted  the  defeat  of  the 
The  king,  the  queen,  tlie  princess  dowager,  the  duke 
Lord  Bute,  desired  it.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  old 
11  the  followere  of  Bedford  and  Granville ;  the  king'a 
every  Scottish  member  except  Sir  Alexander  Gilmore 
rge  Dempster ;  Lord  George  Sackville ;  Oswald,  Sack- 
illeagiie  aa  vice-treafiiirer  for  Ireland ;  BaiTington,  the 
;r  of  the  navy — were  all  known  to  be  in  the  opposi 

lOhbies  were  crammed  witli  npward  of  three  hnndred 
resenting  the  tradiug  interests  of  the  nation,  trembling 
JUS,  as  they  waited  to  learn  the  resolution  of  the  house. 
)•  it  was  announced  that  two  hundred  and  scventy-tive 
d  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  against  ono  hundred  and 
en  for  softening  and  enforcing  it.     The  roof  of  St 
s  ning  with  the  long-continued  shouts  and  eheeringe 
lajority. 

n  the   doors  were   thrown  open,  and  Conway  went 
ere  was  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  from  the 
iltitude  whifh  beset  the  avenues  ;  tliey  gathered  ronnd 
children  round  a  parent,  hko  captives  round  a  dehv- 
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The  king  treated  with  great  coohiess  all  his  Bervants  who 
voted  for  the  repeal.  "  We  have  been  beaten,"  said  Bedford 
to  the  French  minister ;  "  but  we  made  a  gallant  fight." 

With  the  Scottish  members,  elected  as  they  then  were  by 
a  dependent  tenantry,  or  in  boroughs  by  close  corporations, 
the  mind  of  Scotland  was  as  much  at  variance  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  France  with  Louis  XV.  Adam  Smith,  at  Glasgow, 
was  teaching  the  youth  of  Scotland  the  natural  right  of  indus- 
try to  freedom ;  Eeid  was  constructing  a  system  of  philosophy, 
based  upon  the  freedom  of  the  active  powers  of  man;  and 
now,  at  the  relenting  "  of  the  house  of  commons  concerning 
the  stamp  act,"  "  I  rejoice,"  said  Robertson,  the  illustrious  his- 
torian, "  from  my  love  of  the  human  species,  that  a  million  of 
men  in  America  have  some  chance  of  running  the  same  great 
career  which  other  free  people  have  held  before  thenu  I  do 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  independence  sooner  than  these 
must  and  should  come." 

America  was  firm  in  her  resistance  to  the  stamp  act.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Khode  Island,  and  Maryland  had  opened  their 
courts.  From  New  York,  the  governor  reported  that  "  every 
one  around  him  was  an  abettor  of  resistance."  A  merchant, 
who  had  signed  a  stamped  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  pass,  was 
obhged  to  stand  forth  publicly,  and  ask  forgiveness  before 
thousands.  The  people  of  Woodbridge,  in  New  Jersey,  rec- 
ommended "  the  imion  of  the  provinces  throughout  the  conti- 
nent." Delegates  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  every  town  of 
Connecticut  met  at  Hartford  in  convention,  demonstrating  by 
their  example  the  facility  with  which  America  could  organize 
independent  governments;  they  declared  for  "perpetuating 
the  union"  as  the  only  security  for  liberty.  "  A  firm  union 
of  all  the  colonies"  was  the  watchword  of  Rhode  Island, 
adopted  in  a  convention  of  the  county  of  Providence ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  even  if  it  should  tend  to 
"  the  destruction  of  the  union  "  of  America  with  Great  Britain. 
At  Boston,  Joseph  Warren,  a  young  man  whom  nature  had 
adorned  with  grace  and  manly  beauty  and  a  courage  that  bor- 
dered on  rash  audacity,  uttered  the  new  war-cry  of  the  world, 
"  Fbeedom  and  EQUALmr."  "  Death,"  said  he,  "  with  all  its 
tortures,  is  preferable  to  slavery."     "The  tliought  of  inde- 
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pendence,''  said  Hntchinson,  despandingly,  ^has  entered  the 
heart  of  America." 

Yii^ginia  had  kindled  the  flame ;  Yiiginia  now,  by  the  hand 
of  Eichard  Bland,  throngh  the  prees,  claimed  for  America 
freedom  from  all  parliamentary  legislation,  and  pointed  to  in- 
dependence as  a  remedy  for  a  refusal  of  redress. 

"  The  colonies,"  said  he,  "  are  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment; consequently  every  act  of  parliament  that  imposes  in- 
ternal taxes  upon  the  colonies  is  an  act  of  power,  and  not  of 
right  ?  Whenever  I  have  strength,  I  may  renew  my  claim ;  or 
my  son,  or  his  son  may,  when  able,  recover  the  natural  right 
of  his  ancestor.  Oppression  has  produced  very  great  and  un- 
expected events.  The  Helvetic  confederacy,  the  states  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  are  instances  in  the  annals  of  Europe  of 
the  glorious  actions  a  petty  people,  in  comparison,  can  perf  onn 
when  imited  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

On  the  fourth  came  on  the  last  reading  of  the  bill  declara- 
tory of  the  absolute  power  of  parliament  to  bind  America,  as 
well  as  that  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  Pitt  moved  to 
leave  out  the  claim  of  right  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  re- 
aflSrmed  that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  America  while 
unrepresented.  The  amendment  was  rejected ;  and  hencefor- 
ward it  became  the  law  of  the  British  land,  that  the  British 
parliament  was  rightfully  possessed  of  universal  and  absolute 
legislative  power  over  America. 

The  final  debate  on  the  repeal  ensued.  "I  doubt,"  said 
Pitt,  who  that  night  spoke  most  pleasingly,  "  I  doubt  if  there 
could  have  been  found  a  minister  who  would  have  dared  to 
dip  the  royal  ermine  in  the  blood  of  the  Americans."  Every 
one  felt  that  Pitt  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He 
had  spoken  throughout  the  winter  with  the  dignity  of  con- 
scious pre-eminence ;  and,  being  himself  of  no  party,  he  had 
no  party  banded  against  him.  At  midnight,  the  question  was 
disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  Rockingham  ministry  sanc- 
tioned the  principles  of  Grenville,  and  adopted,  half-way,  the 
policy  of  Pitt.  On  the  next  day,  Conway,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
carried  the  bill  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  Temple  and 
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Lyttelton  did  not  sujffer  it  to  receive  its  first  reading  without 
debate. 

On  the  seventh,  the  declaratory  bill  was  to  have  its  second 
reading.  "  When  I  spoke  last  on  this  subject,"  said  Camden, 
"  I  was  indeed  replied  to,  but  not  answered.  As  the  affair  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  its  consequences  may  involve 
the  fate  of  kingdoms,  I  took  the  strictest  review  of  my  argu- 
ments ;  I  re-examined  all  my  authorities,  fully  determined,  if 
I  found  myself  mistaken,  publicly  to  give  up  my  opinion ;  but 
my  searches  have  more  and  more  convinced  me  that  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  have  no  right  to  tax  the  Americans. 

"  My  position  is  this ;  I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  my 
last  hour :  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 

"  Taxation  and  representation  are  coeval  with,  and  essential 
to,  this  constitution.  I  wish  the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  fol- 
lowed— that  of  examining  a  constitution,  at  certain  periods,  ac- 
cording to  its  first  principles ;  this  would  correct  abuses  and 
supply  defects.  I  wish  the  times  would  bear  it,  and  that  the 
representative  authority  of  this  kingdom  was  more  equally 
settled." 

The  speech  printed  in  the  following  year  found  an  audi- 
ence in  America ;  but,  in  the  house  of  lords,  Mansfield  com- 
pared it  to  words  spoken  in  Nova  Zembla,  which  are  said  to 
be  frozen  for  a  month  before  anybody  can  get  at  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  then,  with  the  loud  applause  of  the  peers,  he  insisted 
that  the  stamp  act  was  a  just  assertion  of  the  proposition  that 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  tax  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  in  all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in 
America.  But  he  treated  the  bill  from  the  house  of  commons 
to  ascertain  the  right  of  England  over  America  with  scorn, 
as  an  absurdity  from  beginning  to  end,  and  rendering  the 
legislature  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a 
humiliation  of  the  British  legislature  to  pass  an  act  merely 
to  annul  the  resolutions  of  a  lower  house  of  assembly  in  Vir- 
ginia." "  It  is  only  assertion  against  assertion ;  and  whether  it 
rests  in  mere  declaration,  or  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  law, 
it  is  still  a  claim  by  one  only,  from  which  the  other  dissents ; 
and,  having  first  denied  the  claim,  it  will  very  consistently  pay 

Bs  little  regard  to  an  act  of  the  same  authority."     Yet  the  bill 
VOL.  in. — 14 


and  twelve  lioiii*s,  wliicli  was  later  than  e 
Once  more  Mansfield  and  Camden  exerte 
opposite  sides,  while  Temple  indulged  ii 
at  Camden.     The  duke  of  Bedford  close* 
house  of  lords  divided.    For  subduing  th 
by  sword  or  fire,  there  appeared  sixty^ne 
of  York  and  several  of  the  bishops;  in 
there  were  seventy-three ;  but,  adding  th( 
sent  peers  who  voted  by  proxy,  the  minii 
hundred  and  five  against  seventy-one.    1^ 
the  repeal,  pleading  his  unwillingness  to  w 
against  the  house  of  commons. 

Lnmediately  the  protest  which  Lytl 
against  committing  the  bill  was  produced 
ty-three  peers,  with  Bedford  at  their  head 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  it  maintained  thai 
nnheard-of  submission  of  king,  lords,  and 
cessful  insurrection  of  the  colonies  would 
of  Great  Britain  contemptible;  that  the 
their  disobeying  the  stamp  act  extended  t< 
if  admitted,  must  set  them  absolutely  frei 
the  power  of  the  British  legislature ;  that 
force  it  hereafter,  against  their  will,  woul 
test  for  their  total  independence,  rendered, 
gerous  and  formidable  from  the  circumsi 
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its  laying  a  general  tax  on  the  American  colonies  was  not  only 
right,  bnt  expedient  and  necessary ;  that  it  was  "  a  most  indis- 
pensable duty  to  ease  the  gentry  and  people  of  this  kingdom, 
as  much  as  possible,  by  the  due  exertion  of  that  great  right  of 
taxation  without  an  exemption  of  the  colonies." 

The  protesting  peers  further  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act, "  because,"  say  they,  "  this  concession  tends  to  throw 
the  whole  British  empire  into  a  state  of  confusion,  as  the  plea 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  of  not  being  represented  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  may,  by  the  same  reasoning, 
be  extended  to  all  persons  in  this  island  who  do  not  actually 
vote  for  members  of  parliament" 

To  this  famous  Bedford  protest  a  larger  number  of  peers 
than  had  ever  before  signed  a  protest  hastened  in  that  midnight 
hour  to  set  their  names.  Among  them  were  four  in  lawn 
sleeves.  It  is  the  deliberate  manifesto  of  the  party  which  was 
soon  to  prevail  in  the  cabinet  and  in  parliament,  and  to  rule 
England  for  two  generations.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the  new 
tory  party  in  favor  of  the  English  constitution  as  it  was,  against 
any  countenance  to  the  extension  of  suffrage,  the  reform  of 
parliament,  and  the  effective  exercise  of  private  judgment. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  bill  passed  without  a  further  di- 
vision ;  but  a  second  protest,  containing  a  vigorous  defence  of 
the  policy  of  Grenville,  and  breathing  in  every  line  the  san- 
guinary desire  to  enforce  the  stamp  act,  was  introduced  by 
Temple,  and  signed  by  eight-and-twenty  peers.  Five  of  the 
bench  of  bishops  were  found  ready,  in  the  hour  of  conciliation, 
to  record  on  the  journals  of  the  house  their  unrelenting  enmity 
to  measures  of  peace.  Nor  was  the  apprehension  of  a  great 
change  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  con- 
cealed. "  If  we  pass  this  bill  against  our.  opinion,"  they  said, 
meaning  to  assert,  and  with  truth,  that  it  was  so  passed,  "  if  we 
give  our  consent  to  it  here,  without  a  full  conviction  that  it  is 
right,  merely  because  it  has  passed  the  other  house,  by  declin- 
ing to  do  our  duty  on  the  most  important  occasion  which  can 
ever  present  itself,  and  when  our  interposition,  for  many  ob- 
vious reasons,"  alluding  to  the  kaown  opinion  of  the  king, 
"would  be  peculiarly  proper,  we  in  effect  annihilate  this  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  vote  ourselves  useless."    The  people  of 
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I  had  once  adopted  that  opinioii.     It  was  certain  that 
B  of  America  were  already  convinced  that  the  house 

Ld  outlived  ite  functions,  and  was  for  them  become 


lext  morning  the  king  went  in  state  to  Westminster, 

1  hia  assent  to  what,  ever  after,  he  regarded  as  the  well- 

1  all  his  sorrows — "  the  fatal  repeal  of  the  stamp  act." 

ped  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  tho  applauding 

There  was  a  public  dinner  of  the  friends  of  Amer- 

)r  of  the  event ;  Bow  bells  were  set  a-ringing ;  and 

I  on  the  Thames  displayed  all  their  colors.     At  nighty 

I  was  kindled,  and  houses  illuminated  aU  over  the  city. 

despatched    to   Falmouth   with  letters    to 

I  provinces,  to   transmit   the  news  of   the  repeal   as 

s  to  tlie  colonics  ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time  no- 

;  the  ministry  had  carried  tlirough  the  mutiny  bill, 

obnoxious  American  clauses  of  the  last  year;  and 

king,  in  giving  liis  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 

tiven  his  assent  to  the  act  declaratory  of  the  6 

Jparliament  over  America,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

p  swift  vessels  hurried  with  the  news  across  tiie  At- 

B  cider  act  was  modified  by  the  ministry,  with  the  aid 

general  warrants  were  declared  illegal ;  and  Edmund 
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lawn,  three  shillings  the  piece,  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
and  disposed  of  by  parliament.  The  act  of  navigation  was 
purposely  so  far  sharpened  as  to  prohibit  landing  non-enmner- 
ated  goods  in  Ireland.  Under  instructions  given  by  the  for- 
mer administration,  the  governor  of  Grenada  claimed  to  rule 
the  island  by  prerogative ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  at  New- 
foundland, arrogated  the  monopoly  of  the  fisheries  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Great  Britain  not  only  gave  up  the  stamp-tax,  but  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  experiment  out  of  its  wnViTig  fuid.  The 
treasury  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  stamps  in  those 
colonies  where  the  stamp  act  had  not  taken  place ;  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  England,  where  for  near  a  cen- 
tury the  curious  traveller  might  see  bags  of  them,  cumbering 
the  office  from  which  they  were  issued. 

A  change  of  ministry  was  more  and  more  spoken  of.  The 
nation  demanded  to  see  Pitt  in  the  government ;  and  Grafton 
and  Conway  continued  to  insist  upon  it.  But  Bockingham, 
who,  during  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  had  been  dumb,  was 
determined  it  should  not  be  so ;  and  Newcastle  and  Winchel- 
sea  and  Egmont  concurred  with  him.  To  be  prepared  for  the 
change,  and  in  the  hope  of  becoming,  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, secretary  for  the  colonies,  Charles  Townshend  assidu- 
ously courted  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Pitt,  on  retiring  to  recruit 
the  health  which  his  unparalleled  exertions  in  the  winter  had 
subverted,  made  a  farewell  speech,  his  last  in  the  house  of  com- 
mens,  wishing  that  faction  might  cease,  and  avowing  his  own 
purpose  of  remaining  independent  of  any  personal  connections 
whatsoever. 

The  joy  of  the  colonies  was,  for  a  time,  unmixed  with  ap- 
prehension. Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  an  obe- 
lisk on  which  were  to  be  engraved  the  names  of  those  who,  in 
England,  had  signalized  themselves  for  freedom.  ^^  My  thanks 
they  shall  have  cordially,"  said  Washington,  "  for  their  op- 
position to  any  act  of  oppression."  The  consequences  of  en- 
forcing the  stamp  act,  he  was  convinced,  "would  have  been 
more  direful  than  usuaUy  apprehended." 

Otis,  at  a  meeting  at  the  town  hall  in  Boston  to  fix  a  time 
for  the  rejoicings,  told  the  people  that  the  distinction  between 


bciran  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  At  on 
the  bell  nearest  Liberty  Tree  was  the  first  to 
colors  and  pendants  rose  over  tlic  house-tc 
and  the  steeple  of  the  nearest  meeting-hou 
banners.  During  the  day,  all  prisoners  for  ( 
by  subscription.  In  the  evening,  the  toMm 
night  had  not  come ;  an  obelisk  on  the  con 
with  a  loyal  inscription ;  the  houses  round 
hibited  illuminated  figures  of  the  king,  of 
and  Barre ;  and  Liberty  Tree  was  decorated 
its  boughs  could  hold  no  more. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rapid  transitioi 
gloom  to  transport  They  compared  thei 
escaped  from  the  net  of  the  fowler,  and  one 
wings  in  the  upper  air ;  or  to  Joseph,  the  Isra 
dence  had  wonderfully  redeemed  from  the  b 
he  was  sold  by  his  elder  brethren. 

The  clergy  from  the  pulpit  joined  in  the  i 
Americans  would  not  have  submitted,"  sa 
the  continent  was  cherishing  the  name  of 
statesman  of  England,  the  conqueror  of  Car 
the  founder  of  empire,  the  apostle  of  f reedoi 
guardian* of  Britain  and  British  America.' 
Mayhew,  speaking  to  him  across  the  ocean 
the  people,  "  grateful  America  attributes  th; 
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CHAPTEK  XVIL 

the  ohabteb  of  massachusetts  in  peril.    the  fall  of 
the  rockingham  whigs.    the  earl  of  chatham. 

May-October  1766. 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  "  planted  thorns "  nnder  the 
pillow  of  the  king  who  preferred  losing  the  colonies  to  tem- 
pering the  British  claim  of  absolute  authority  over  them. 
Their  denial  of  that  claim  and  their  union  were  ascribed  by 
his  friends  to  the  fatal  compliance  of  his  ministers,  whose 
measures,  they  insisted,  had  prevailed  ^^  by  artifices "  against 
the  real  opinion  of  parliament,  and  ^^  the  coining  hour "  was 
foretold  "when  the  British  Augustus  would  grieve  for  the 
loss,  not  of  a  province,  but  of  an  empire ;  not  of  three  legions, 
but  of  nations."' 

A  reaction  necessarily  followed.  Pitt  had  erected  no 
stronger  bulwark  for  America  than  the  shadowy  partition 
which  divides  internal  taxation  from  imposts  regulating  com- 
merce, and  Rockingham  had  broken  down  this  slight  defence 
by  declaring  that  the  power  of  parliament  extends  of  right  to 
all  cases  whatsoever.  But  they  who  give  absolute  power  give 
the  abuse  of  absolute  power ;  they  who  draw  the  bolts  from 
the  doors  and  windows  let  in  the  robber.  When  the  opinions 
of  Bedford  and  Grenville  became  sanctioned  as  just  principles 
of  constitutional  law,  the  question  that  remained  was  but  of 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise,  and  country  gentlemen,  if  they 
had  a  right  to  raise  a  revenue  from  America,  were  sure  that  it 
was  expedient  to  ease  themselves  of  one  fourth  of  their  land- 
tax  by  exercising  the  right.  "  The  administration  is  dead,  and 
only  lying  in  state,"  was  the  common  remark.  Conway  was 
eager  to  resign,  and  Grafton  not  only  threw  up  his  office,  but. 
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tie  liouBO  of  lonh,  called  on  the  prime  minister  to  be 
with  an  inferior  station,  for  the  sake  of  accompllBhing 
m  with  Pitt. 

lay,  on  the  resignation  of  Grafton,  Conway,  with  his 
led  indecision,  remained  in  office,  hut  escaped  from 
of  America  to  the  northern  department.     There  ap- 
.  great  and  general  backwardneBS  to  embark  with  Eock- 

Lord  North  had  hardly  accepted  a  lucrative  post             i 
e  changed  Iiia  mind  and  excused  himself.     Lord  Howe 
ot  serve,  unless  under  Pitt.     Lord  Hardwicke  refused 
e  left  vacant  by  Grafton ;  so  did  his  brother,  Charles 
and  so  did  Egmont,  till  at  last  it  fell  to  the  husband  of 

'ho  added  grace  and  courtesy  of  manners  to  firm  affeo- 
it  was  swayed  by  an  ambition  that  far  outran  his  abil- 
i,  too,  shunned  the  conduct  of  American  affairs,  and 
re  made  oyer  to  a  new  department  of  state,  which 
itJi  was  to  accept.     Once,  to  delay  bis  fall,  Rocking- 
gested  a  coahtJon  with  the  duke  of  Bedford.     Female 
as,  at  their  game  of  loo,  divined  the  ruin  of  the  minia- 
wcro  zealots  for  governing  the  colonics  by  force. 
America,  half -suppressed   murmurs  mingled  with   its 
t.     Taxation  by  parliament  began  to  be  compared  with 
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bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger.''  "  The  Americans,''  said  Thorn- 
son  Mason,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  that  day  in  Virginia,  "are 
hasty  in  expressing  their  gratitude,  if  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act  is  not  at  least  a  tacit  compact  that  Great  Britain  will  never 
again  tax  us.  The  different  assemblies,  without  mentioning 
the  proceedings  of  parliament,  should  enter  upon  their  journals 
as  strong  declarations  of  their  own  rights  as  words  can  express. 
Thus  one  declaration  of  rights  will  stand  against  another,  and 
matters  will  remain  as  they  were,  till  some  future  weak  minis- 
ter, equally  a  foe  to  Britain  and  her  colonies,  shall,  by  aiming 
at  popularity,  think  proper  to  revive  the  extinguished  flame." 

To  the  anxious  colonies,  Boston  proposed  union  as  the 
means  of  security.  While  within  its  own  borders  it  sought 
"  the  total  abolishing  of  slavery,"  and  encouraged  learning,  as 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  the  handmaid  of  Kberty, 
its  representatives  were  charged  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  the  other  English  governments  on  the  continent, 
to  conciliate  any  difference  that  should  arise ;  ever  preferring 
their  friendship  and  confidence  to  the  demands  of  rigorous  jus- 
tice. Henceforth  its  watchword  was  union,  which  the  rash 
conduct  of  the  dismayed  officers  of  the  crown  contributed  to 
establish.  Bernard  was  elated  at  having  been  praised  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  Camden  for  one  set  of  his  opinions,  and 
quoted  as  an  oracle  in  the  Bedford  protest  for  the  other.  There 
was  even  a  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  baronet.  His 
superciliousness  rose  with  his  sense  of  personal  safety,  and  he 
boasted  that,  on  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  he  would  play 
out  his  part  as  governor. 

In  choosing  the  new  house  in  Massachusetts,  many  towns, 
stimulated  by  the  "  rhapsodies "  of  Otis,  put  firm  patriots  in 
the  places  of  the  doubtful  and  the  timid.  Plymouth  sent 
James  Warren,  the  brother-in-law  of  Otis ;  and  Boston,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Samuel  Adams,  gave  one  of  its  seats  to  John 
Hancock,  a  popular  young  merchant,  of  large  fortune.  At 
their  organization  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  James  Otis  their  speaker,  and  Samuel  Adams 
their  clerk.  Otis  was  still  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
house,  had  long  been  held  in  great  esteem  throughout  the 
province,  had  been  its  delegate  to  the  New  York  congress,  an^ 
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had  executed  that  trust  to  uniyersal  acceptance.  Though  irri- 
table, he  was  placable,  and  at  heart  was  truly  loyal  to  his  king. 
Bernard  ostentatiously  negatived  the  choice.  The  negatiye,  as 
nnwise  as  it  was  unusual,  excited  undefined  apprehensions  of 
danger;  but  the  house,  deferring  to  legal  rights  acquiesced 
without  complaint,  and  substituted  as  its  speaker  the  respect- 
able  but  irresolute  Thomas  Cushing. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  at  the  choice  of  the 
council,  the  four  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  whom  Hntch- 
inson  was  the  chief,  the  king's  attorney,  and  Oliver,  the  secre- 
tary and  late  stamp-master,  all  members  of  the  last  year's 
board,  were  not  re-elected,  for,  said  Samuel  Adams,  ^'  upon  the 
principle  of  the  best  writers,  a  union  of  the  several  powers  of 
government  in  one  person  is  dangerous  to  liberty."  The  ballot 
had  conformed  strictly  to  the  charter  and  to  usage,  and  the 
successful  candidates  were  men  of  prudence,  uprightness^  and 
loyalty.  But  Bernard  "  resented"  the  exclusion  of  the  crown 
officers  by  negativing  six  of  the  ablest  "  friends  of  the  people 
in  the  board."  He  had  legally  the  power  to  do  so,  and  the 
legislature  submitted  without  a  murmur. 

Here  the  altercation  should  have  terminated.  But,  on  the 
following  day,  Bernard,  an  "  abject "  coward  where  courage 
was  needed,  and  now  insolent  when  he  should  have  been  con- 
ciliatory, undertook  to  force  the  election  of  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver  as  the  condition  of  an  amnesty,  and  accused  the  house 
of  having  determined  its  votes  from  "  private  interests." 

Concurrently,  Rigby,  as  the  leader  of  the  Bedford  party, 
on  the  third  of  June,  proposed  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons an  address  to  the  king,  censuring  America  for  its  "  rebel- 
lious disposition,"  and  pledging  parliament  to  the  coercion  of 
the  colonies. 

From  the  ministerial  benches,  Charles  Townshend,  profess- 
ing to  oppose  the  motion,  spoke  substantially  in  its  favor.  "  It 
has  long  been  my  opinion,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "that 
America  should  be  deprived  of  its  militating  and  contradictory 
charters,  and  its  royal  governors,  judges,  and  attorneys  be  ren- 
dered independent  of  the  people.  I  therefore  expect  that  the 
present  administration  will,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  take 
all  the  necessary  previous  steps  for  compassing  so  desirable  an 
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event.  The  madness  and  distractions  of  America  have  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  supreme  legislature ;  and  the  col- 
ony charters  have  been  considered,  and  by  judges  of  the  realm 
declared  inconsistent  and  actually  forfeited  by  the  audacious 
and  unpardonable  resolves  of  subordinate  assemblies.  This 
regulation  must  no  longer  be  trusted  to  accidental  obedience. 
If  I  should  differ  in  judgment  from  the  present  administration 
on  this  point,  I  noMV"  declare  that  I  must  withdraw,  and  not 
longer  co-operate  with  persons  of  such  narrow  views  in  govern- 
ment ;  but  I  hope  and  expect  otherwise,  trustinfi^  that  I  shall 

Rigby  was  ably  supported  by  Lord  North  and  Thurlow ; 
and  especially  by  Wedderbum,  who  railed  mercilessly  at  the 
ministers  in  a  mixed  strain  of  wit,  oratory,  and  abuse :  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  spirited  speech  from  Conway  and  a  negative 
to  the  motion  without  a  division,  America  was  taken  out  of 
their  control  and  made  the  sport  of  faction. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  Townshend  proclaimed  a  war 
of  extermination  against  American  charters,  similar  threats 
were  uttered  at  Boston.  In  communicating  the  circular  letter 
from  Conway,  proposing  "  to  forgive  and  forget"  the  incidents 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  directing  the  several  governors  to  "  rec- 
ommend "  to  the  colonial  legislatures  an  indemnification  of  all 
sufferers  by  the  riots  which  it  occasioned,  Bernard  renewed  his 
complaints  that  the  principal  crown  officers  had  been  dropped 
from  the  council,  and  held  out  a  menace  of  a  change  in  the 
charter  of  the  province,  if  Hutchinson  should  not  be  elected  to 
the  board. 

"  The  requisition  is  founded  upon  a  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons,"  he  continued,  employing  the  word  which  that 
body,  after  debate,  as  well  as  Conway,  had  purposely  avoided. 
"  The  authority  with  which  it  is  introduced  should  preclude  all 
disputation  about  complying  with  it." 

Bernard's  speeches  fell  on  the  ear  of  Samuel  Adams  as  not 
less  "  infamous  and  irritating"  than  the  worst  "  that  ever  came 
from  a  Stuart  to  the  English  parliament ; "  and,  with  sombre 
joy,  he  called  the  province  happy  in  having  for  its  governor 
one  who  left  to  the  people  no  option  but  between  perpetual 
watchfuhiess  and  total  ruuL 
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le  free  exercise  of  our  undoubted  privileges,"  replied 
Bc,  "  can  never,  with  any  color  of  reason,  be  adjudged 
s  of  our  liberty.    We  have  Btrietly  adhered  to  the  direc- 
our  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  land.     We  made  our 
with  special  regard  to  tlie  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
We  cannot  conceive  how  the  assertion  of  our  clear 
right  of  free  election  can  tend  to  impeach  that  right  or 
We  hope  your  excellency  does  not  mean  openly  and 
■  to  threaten  us  with  a  deprivation  of  onr  charter  privi- 
lerely  for  exerciaing  tliem  according  to  our  best  judg- 

)  branch  of  the  legislature,"  insisted  the  council,  "  has 
or  interfered  with  the  right  of  another.     Nothing  has 
lace  but  what  has  been  constitutional  and  according  to 

r,  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  formal  attack  upon 
uent  or  an  oppugnation  of  the  king's  authority," 
hew,  of  Boston,  mused  anxiously  over  the  danger,  which 
7  clearly  revealed,  till,  in  the  morning  watches  of  the 
ird's  day,  light  dawned  upon  his  active  mind,  and  the 
wisdom  spoke  from  his  warm  heart,  which  was  so  soon 
)  to  beat.     "Ton  have  heard  of  the  communion  of 
s,"  he  wrote  to  Otis ;  "  wliile  I  was  thinking  of  this  in 
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bodies,  opened  a  gallery  for  the  pnblic  to  attend  its  debates. 
It  sent  a  grateful  address  to  the  king,  and  voted  thanks  to  Pitt 
and  to  Orafton;  and,  among  many  others,  to  Conway  and 
Barr^,  to  Camden  and  Shelbume ;  to  Howard,  who  had  refused 
to  draw  his  sword  against  the  colonies ;  to  Chesterfield,  who 
left  retirement  for  their  relief.  But,  as  to  compensating  the 
sujEerers  by  the  late  disturbances,  it  upheld  its  right  of  delib- 
erating freely,  and  would  only  promise  at  its  next  session  to  act 
as  should  then  appear  just  and  reasonable. 

Connecticut,  overjoyed  at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  and 
expressing  satisfaction  at  being  connected  with  Oreat  Britain, 
took  the  precaution  to  elect  as  its  governor  the  discreet  and 
patriotic  "William  Pitkin,  in  place  of  the  loyalist  Fitch. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  retaining,  like  Georgia, 
its  avowed  sentiments  on  internal  taxation,  marked  its  loyalty 
by  granting  every  requisition,  even  for  doubtful  purposes ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  asked  for  the  pictures  of  Lynch,  Gadsden, 
and  Eutledge ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Rawlins  Lowndes,  re- 
mitted a  thousand  pounds  toward  a  statue  of  Pitt.  Still  they 
felt  keenly  that  they  were  undeservedly  distinguished  from 
their  happier  fellow-subjects  in  England  by  the  unconstitu- 
tional tenure  of  their  judges  during  the  king's  pleasure.  They 
complained,  too,  that  ships  laden  with  their  rice  for  ports  north 
of  Cape  Finistorre  were  compelled,  on  their  outward  and  re- 
turn voyage,  to  touch  at  some  port  in  England;  and  they 
prayed  for  modifications  of  the  navigation  act,  which  would 
equally  benefit  Great  Britain  and  themselves. 

At  New  York,  on  the  king's  birthday,  the  bells  rang  merry 
peals  to  the  strains  of  martial  music  and  the  booming  of  artil- 
lery ;  the  Fields  near  the  Park  were  spread  for  feasting ;  and 
a  tall  mast  was  raised  to  George  III.,  William  Pitt,  and  Lib- 
erty. At  night,  enormous  bonfires  blazed ;  and  all  was  as  loyal 
and  happy  as  though  freedom  had  been  brought  back,  with 
ample  pledges  for  her  stay. 

The  assembly  came  together  in  the  best  spirit.  They 
passed  over  the  claims  of  Colden,  who  was  held  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  own  griefs ;  but  resolved  by  a  majority  of  one 
to  indemnify  James,  who  had  given  impartial  testimony  before 
the  house  of  commons.     They  voted  to  raise  on  the  Bowling 
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in  equestrian  etahie  of  George  TIT.,  and  a  statue  of 
1  Pitt,  twice  the  preserver  of  his  country.     Eilt  the 
f  the  mutiny  or  billeting  act,  directing  colonial  le^sla- 
make  specific  contribntioas  toward  the  support  of  the 
laced  New  York,  where  the  head-quartera  were  cstab- 
a  the  dilemma  of  submitting  immediately  and  ancondi- 
to  the  authority  of  parliament,  or  taking  the  lead  in  a 
■eer  of  resistance.     The  rescript  was,  in  theory,  worse 
;  stamp  act.     For  liow  could  one  legislative  body  com- 
bat another  legislative  body  should  eiwct  3    And,  viewed 
,  it  was  unjust,  for  it  threw  all  the  harden  on  the  col- 
jre  the  troops  chanced  to  be  collected.    The  requisition 
general,  made  through  the  governor,  "  agreeably  to  the 
arhament,"  was  therefore  declared  to  he  unprecedented 
laracter  and  unreasonable  in  its  amount ;  yet,  in  the  ex- 
E  the  right  of  free  deUberation,  everything  asked  for 
Ed,  except  such  articles  as  were  not  provided  in  Europe 
ish  troops  when  in  barracks. 

general   and   the  governor  united  in  accepting  the 
but,  in  reporting  the  afFair,  the  well-meaning,  indolent 
reflected  the  opinions  of  the  army,  whose  officers  still 
id  the  Americans  to  the  rebels  of  Scotland,  and  wished 
defeat  like  that  of  CuUoden.   "  Mj  message,"  eaid  he,  at 
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newed  inadvertently  by  ministers,  who  had  designed  to  adopt 
a  system  of  lenity.  They  proposed  to  remove  Bernard  from 
Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  Hutchinson,  whom  Conway  had 
been  duped  into  believing  a  friend  to  colonial  liberty.  Re- 
viving against  Spain  the  claim  for  the  ransom  of  the  Manillas, 
they  suggested  in  lieu  of  it  a  cession  of  the  island  of  New 
Orleans;  though  the  Spanish  ambassador  took  fire  at  the 
thought,  saying :  "  New  Orleans  is  the  key  to  Mexico."  With 
equally  vain  endeavors,  they  were  forming  new  and  milder 
instructions  for  the  government  of  Canada,  in  the  hope  to  com' 
bine  respect  for  the  municipal  customs  and  religion  of  its  old 
inhabitants  with  the  safeguards  of  the  English  criminal  law. 
The  conquest  of  New  France  subjected  to  England  one  more 
country,  whose  people  had  not  separated  from  the  church  of 
Home;  and  the  British  government  was  soon  compelled  to 
take  initiatory  steps  toward  Catholic  emancipation.  Cana- 
dians, without  altering  their  faith,  were  permitted  to  serve  as 
jurors ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  eligible  as  justices 
of  the  peace  and  as  judges.  But  Northington,  in  very  ill- 
humor,  thrust  forward  vague  objections ;  and,  as  his  colleagues 
persevered,  he  repaired  to  the  king  to  advise  their  change. 

The  time  was  come  for  the  eclipse  of  the  genius  of  Will- 
iam Pitt.  Unrelenting  disease  and  the  labors  of  the  winter 
session  had  wrecked  his  constitution.  Yet  had  he  remained 
out  of  place,  and  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  would  have  left  a  name  needing  no  cdref ul  and  im- 
partial analysis  of  facts  for  his  apology.  As  it  is,  I  have  to 
record  how  vainly  he  labored  to  diminish  the  aristocratic  as- 
cendency in  England,  and  guide  a  great  people  in  the 
career  of  freedom.  The  charms  of  rural  life  in  Somersetshire 
could  not  obliterate  the  memory  of  days  when  his  life  was  the 
life  of  the  British  people.  His  eager  imagination  bore  him 
back  to  the  public  world,  though  to  him  it  was  become  a  riddle, 
which  not  even  the  wisest  interpreter  could  solve. 

While  he  was  in  this  tumult  of  emotions,  a  letter  of  the 
seventh  of  July  was  brought  from  the  king's  own  hand,  re^ 
minding  him  that  his  last  words  in  the  house  of  commons  had 
been  a  declaration  of  freedom  from  party  ties,  and  inviting  him 
to  form  an  independent  ministry.    The  feeble  invalid,  whose 
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ness  inflamed  his  hopes,  flew,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  on 
f  expedition,  to  laj  at  the  king's  feet  the  poor  but  sin- 
iring  of  the  remiiant  of  his  life,  body,  heart,  and  mind." 
urived  iii  London  on  Friday,  the  eleventli  of  July,  by 
B  well ;  but  fcrer  bewildered  hia  judgment  and  increased 
jonlideuce.    On  Saturday,  he  was  barely  able  to  have  a 
terview  with  the  king,  and  obtain  consent  to  take  the 
dministration  as  the  groundwork   of  his   own,  even 
Newcastle  and  Rockingham  should  retire.     True  to 
tions,  he  next  invited  Temple,  the  beloved  brother  of 
:,  the  head  of  her  family  and  their  common  benefactor, 
lie  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     But  Temple,  who 
Qccted  himself  with  Grenville  and  the  party  of  Bed- 
Tia'd  to  unite  with  the  frienda  of  Rockingham ;  and, 
.old  the  king  "  he  would  not  go  into  the  ministry  like 
to  come  out  hke  a  fool,"  he  returned  to  Stowe,  repeat- 
speech  to  the  world,  dictating  a  scurrilous  pamphlet 
Ills  brother-in-law,  and  enjoj-ing  the  notoriety  of  hav- 
i  solicited  to  take  office  and  been  found  impracticable, 
discussion  with  Temple  and  its  issue  aggravated  the 
of  Pitt.     lie  was  too  ill  on  the  eighteenth  to  see  tlie 
even  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  and  yet,  paaaing  between 
actions  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proceeded  to  form  a  min- 
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hesitated ;  bat  finally,  on  the  twenty-eizth,  pleading  "  the  ez- 
presB  oommandH  "  of  the  king,  he  acq^oieBced.  "  I  Bacrifice,"  eaid 
he, "  with  cheerfnlnesB  and  from  principle,  all  that  men  uanallj 
poTBue."  Affecting  to  trust  that  this  merit  would  be  ac- 
knowledged by  posterity,  he  pledged  himself,  in  every  measore 
of  business  and  every  act  of  life,  to  cultivate  Pitf  b  confidence 
and  esteem  ;  and  to  Qraf  ton  he  said :  "  My  plan  is  a  plan  of 
union  with  your  grace;  words  are  useless;  Grod  prosper  .our 
joint  labors,  and  may  our  mntoal  truBt,  affection,  and  friend* 
ship  grow  {torn  every  act  of  oar  lives." 

The  lead  in  the  house  of  commons  was  assigned  to  Conway, 
OB  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  care  of  America,  to  the 
earl  of  Shelbarae.  The  seals  of  the  highest  judicial  office  were 
confided  to  Camden,  who  had  called  taxing  America  by  act  of 
parliament,  a  robbery ;  iN'orthington,  the  former  chancellor,  be- 
came president  of  the  council ;  while  the  prime  minister's  own 
infirmities,  which  should  have  forbidden  him  to  take  office  at 
all,  made  him  reserve  for  himself  the  quiet  custody  of  the 
privy  seal.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cabinet,  of  which  the  mem* 
bers  were  Pitt,  Camden,  Grafton,  Conway,  Shelbame,  and  the 
now  inactive  Korthington,  was  the  most  liberal  that  had  been 
composed  in  England.  "  If  ever  a  cabinet,"  wrote  a  sagacious 
observer,  "  can  hope  for  the  rare  privilege  of  unanimity,  it  is 
this,  in  which  Pitt  will  see  none  but  persons  whose  imagina- 
tion he  has  subjugated,  whose  premature  advancement  is  due 
to  his  choice,  whose  expectations  of  permanent  fortune  rest  on 
him  alone." 

Of  the  friends  of  Bockingham,  Lord  John  Caveudish  set 
the  example  of  refusing  to  serve  under  Grafton;  but  he  in- 
sisted to  Conway  that  acts  of  civiUty  would  satisfy  the  heads 
of  hifl  party.  At  this  suggestion,  Pitt,  on  the  twen^-seventh 
of  July,  went  to  pay  Bockingham  a  visit  of  respect ;  and  had 
passed  the  threshold,  when  the  yoimg  chief  of  the  great  whig 
families  refased  to  receive  the  venerable  man  of  the  people. 
But  he  was  never  afterward  able  to  resume  office,  except  with 
the  friends  of  the  miniBter  he  now  insulted. 

The  old  whig  party,  which  in  1746  deserted  the  pabVi 
vice  only  to  force  its  restoration  on  its  own  terms,  which  ^ 
years  later  kept  England,  in  time  of  war,  in  a  statefl' 
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weeks  till  its  demands  could  be  eatisfactorily  com- 
1,  Lad,  in  1765,  owed  office  to  the  king's  favor,  and 

powerless,  when  left  to  itself.  The  adniinistratioa  of 
;ham  brought  Cumberland  iuto  the  cabinet ;  took  the 
1  Mansfield ;  restored  Lord  George  Germain  to  public 
i  Would  willingly  have  coalesced  with  Bedfoi-d.  Yet 
if  huniauitj  mled  its  intentions  and  pervaded  its  meas- 
ile  most  pernicious  errors  sprung  from  the  attempt  at 
■omise  with  the  principles  of  its  predecessors.  The 
■  persons  were  confirmed  hy  the  condemnation  of  gen- 
rants,  and  those  friends  of  liberty  who  had  nm  liazarde 
ise  were  restored  and  upheld.  The  members  of  the 
lent  abstained  from  some  of  the  worst  methods  of  cor- 
usnal  to  their  party  in  its  earlier  days ;  they  sold  no 
lents  and  obtained  uo  reversions.  Opposed  by  place- 
1  pensioners,  they  had  support  in  the  increasing  confi- 
id  good-will  of  tiiB  nation.  Still,  they  had  entered  the 
in  violiitiou  of  tlieir  essential  doctrine,  at  the  wish  of 
;  superseding  men  who  were  disuiissed  only  for  main- 
priviiegc  against  prerogative;  and,  if  they  mitigated 

in  America  by  repealing  the  stamp  act,  they  boasted 
icrease  of  the  revenue  raised  there  from  trade,  renewed 
.uatitutionai  method  of  making  parliamentary  requisi- 
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was  but  one  voice  among  us,"  said  Grafton,  "nor,  indeed, 
thronghont  the  kingdom."  The  lion  had  left  the  forest,  where 
he  roamed  as  monarch,  and  had  walked  into  a  cage.  His  popu- 
larity vanished,  and  with  it  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  was 
but  an  English  earl  and  the  shadow  of  a  prime  minister ;  he 
no  longer  represented  the  British  people.  He  had,  moreover, 
offended  the  head  of  every  faction,  whose  assistance  he  yet  re- 
quired ;  Camden  had  not  the  quaHties  of  a  great  statesman ; 
Grafton  was  indolent  and  easily  misled ;  Conway  always  vacil- 
lated ;  Shelbume,  his  able  and  sincere  friend,  was  disliked  at 
court ;  and  the  king  agreed  with  his  minister  in  nothmg  but 
the  wish  to  humble  the  aristocracy. 

In  August,  just  at  the  time  of  Chatham's  taking  office^ 
Choiseul,  having  assigned  the  care  of  the  navy  to  his  brother, 
had  resumed  that  of  foreign  afiEairs.  He  knew  the  gigantic 
schemes  of  colonial  conquests  which  Pitt  had  formerly  har- 
bored, and  weighed  the  probabilities  of  a  new  war  against 
France  and  Spain.  The  agent  whom  he  had  sent,  in  1764,  on 
a  tour  of  observation  through  the  British  colonies,  was  just 
returned,  and  reported  how  they  abounded  in  com,  cattle,  flax, 
and  iron ;  in  trees  fit  for  masts ;  in  pine  timber,  lighter  than 
oak,  easily  wrought,  not  liable  to  split,  and  incorruptible ;  how 
the  inhabitants,  already  nimierous,  and  doubling  their  numbers 
every  twenty  years,  were  opulent,  warlike,  and  conscious  of 
their  strength ;  how  they  followed  the  sea,  especially  at  the 
North,  and  engaged  in  great  fisheries ;  how  they  built  annually 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  to  sell  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  sterling  the  ton ;  and  how 
they  longed  to  throw  off  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  navi- 
gation. New  York  stood  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  of 
which  the  East  was  the  shelter  to  merchant  vessels ;  its  road- 
stead was  a  harbor,  where  a  navy  could  ride  at  anchor.  The 
large  town  of  Philadelphia  had  rope-walks  and  busy  ship-yards ; 
manufactures  of  all  sorts,  especially  of  leather  and  of  iron.  In 
the  province  to  which  it  belonged,  the  Presbyterians  outnum- 
bered the  Quakers ;  and  Germans  openly  declared  that  Penn- 
sylvania would  one  day  be  called  Parva  Germaniii.  In  all 
New  England  there  were  no  citadels,  from  the  people's  fear 
of  their  being  used  to  compel  submission  to  acts  of  parliament 
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Dg  co'onial  privilegea.     The  gamgon  at  Boeton  vae,  in 
'ice  of  the  colonj.     The  British  troops  were  so  widely 
d  in  Uttlc  detachments  as  to  be  of  no  account.     "  Eng- 
■easoned  the  observer,  "  most  foresee  a  revolution,  and 
:cned  its  epoch  hj  relieving  the  colonies  from  the  fear 
ee  in  Canada." 

isL'ol  read  in  the  "  Gazette  "  of  Leyden  the  answer  lately 
y  the  aasombly  of  Jlassachosetts  to  its  governor,  and 
with  astonishment  that  colonies,  which  were  suppoeed 
no  libertiee  btit  by  inference,  spoke  boldly  and  firmly 
;3  and  a  constitntioo. 

tham  in  health  would  have  mastered  all  difficnlties,  or 
rith  dignity.     Jealous  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  urged 
jrovement  of  the  liarbor  of  Pensaeola,  which,  it  was 
uld  shelter  at  least  forty  ships  of  the  line,  and  hold  in 
he  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz. 

opean  alliances.     No  sooner  had  Chatham  entered  on 
istry  than  he  rushed  into  the  pkn  of  a  great  northern 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  Bourbons,  and  hastily  in- 
rederic  of  Prussia  and  Catharine  of  Itussia  to  connect 

ves  intimately  with  England ;  but  Frederic,  doubting 
-manency  of   his  ministry,  put  the   invitation   aside. 
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desired  to  control  France  by  a  northern  union,  and  stood  before 
Europe  without  one  power  as  an  ally.  He  loved  to  give  the 
law  to  the  cabinet,  and  was  just  admitting  into  it  a  restless  in- 
triguer, who  would  traverse  his  policy.  He  gloried  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  king  want^  nothing  of  him 
but "  his  name."  He  longed  for  the  love  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  he  had  left  them  for  an  earldom.  He  would 
have  humbled  the  aristocracy;  and  "the  nobility"  not  only 
"  hated  him,"  but  retained  strength  to  overwhelm  him. 

Yet  the  cause  of  liberty  was  advancing,  though  Chatham 
had  lost  his  way.  Philosophy  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  empress  of  Eussia  with  her  own  hand 
minuted  an  edict  for  universal  tolerance.  "  Can  you  tell  me," 
writes  Voltaire,  in  October,  to  ly  Alembert,  "  what  will  come, 
within  thirty  years,  of  the  revolution  which  is  taking  eflfect  in 
the  minds  of  men  from  Naples  to  Moscow  ?  I,  who  am  too 
old  to  hope  to  see  anything,  commend  to  you  the  age  which  is 
forming."  But,  though  far  stricken  in  years,  Voltaire  shall 
himself  witness  and  applaud  the  greatest  step  in  this  progress ; 
shall  see  insurgent  colonies  become  a  republic,  and  welcome  its 
envoy  to  Paris  and  the  academy  of  France. 

Meantime,  Choiseul  dismissed  from  the  council  of  his  king 
all  former  theories  about  America,  alike  in  policy  and  war ; 
and  looked  more  nearly  into  the  condition  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, that  his  new  system  might  rest  on  the  surest  ground. 
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CHAPTER    XYin. 


OoTOBEK  1706-IIabch  1767. 

J  people  of  Masaachiifietts  lulled  themselves  into  th(» 
lat  they  were  "  restored  once  more  "  to  the  secure  en- 
"nf  their  rights  and  liberties;"  but  their  secret  ene- 
|nbiuc-d  to  obtain  an  American  army  and  an  American 
B  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts, 
1  for  the  existence  of  government.  When  the  soldiers 
:  New  York  had,  in  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  Au- 
■6,  cut  down  the  flagstaff  of  the  citizens,  the  general 
1  the  ensuing  qnarrel  as  a  proof  of  "  anarchy  and  con- 
land  the  need  of  troops  for  the  support  of  "  the  laws." 
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support  a  general  accusatioii  against  the  province.  At  Boston, 
Charles  Paxton,  the  marshal  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  came, 
with  the  sheriff  and  a  similar  warrant,  to  search  the  house  of 
Daniel  Malcom  for  a  second  time ;  but  the  stubborn  patriot 
refused  to  open  his  doors,  which  they  dared  not  break  down, 
so  doubtful  were  they  of  their  right ;  and,  when  the  altercation 
attracted  a  crowd,  they  withdrew,  pretending  to  have  been 
obstructed  by  a  riotous  assemblage.  These  incidents,  by  them- 
selves of  little  moment,  were  secretly  reported  as  a  general 
rising  against  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade.  But  the  ca- 
bal relied  most  on  personal  importunity  ;  and,  in  October,  the 
untiring  Paxton,  who  had  often  visited  England,  and  was 
known  to  possess  aj3  much  of  the  friendship  of  Charles  Town- 
shend  as  a  selfish  client  may  obtain  from  an  intriguing  patron, 
was  sent  over  by  the  colonial  crown  oflScers,  with  special  au- 
thority to  appear  as  the  friend  of  Oliver  and  of  Hutchinson. 

TVe  are  drawing  near  the  measures  which  compelled  the 
insurrection  of  the  colonies ;  but  all  the  stars  in  their  courses 
were  harbingers  of  American  independence.  No  sooner  were 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  the  possession  of  England  than  Cro- 
ghan,  a  deputy  Indian  agent,  who  from  personal  observation 
knew  their  value,  urged  their  immediate  colonization.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  William  Franklin  the  royalist  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  several  fur-traders  of  Philadelphia,  even  Gage 
himself,  eagerly  took  part  in  a  project  by  which  they  were  to 
acquire  vast  estates  in  the  most  fertile  valley  of  the  world. 
Their  proposal  embraced  the  territory  boimded  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  a  line  along  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  thence  across  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  the  Fox 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  tract  was  thought 
to  contain  sixty-three  millions  of  acres,  the  like  of  which  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Franklin  favored  the  enterprise,  which 
promised  to  America  some  new  security  for  a  mild  colonial 
administration.  It  was  the  wish  of  Shelbume,  who  loved  to 
take  counsel  with  the  great  philosopher  on  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  occupied 
by  colonies  enjoying  English  liberty.  But  the  board  of  trade, 
to  which  Hillsborough  had  returned,  insisted  that  emigrants 
to  so  remote  regions  would  establish  manufactures  for  them* 
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ml  ID  tJie  heart  of  America  found  a  power  which  dis- 
m  emancinatc.     They  adhered,  tlicrefore,  to  the  proc- 

of  1703,  aiid  to  the  range  of  the  Alleghamea  as  the 
of  BritiBh  settlements. 

the  prohibition  only  set  apart  the  great  valley  as  the 
y  of  the  unhappy,  the  adventurous,  and  the  free ;  of 
Jiom  enterprise  or  curiosity,  or  disguet  at  the  forms  of 
he  old  plantations,  raified  above  royal  edicts ;  of  the 
I,  who  would  run  all  riska  to  take  poBsession  of  the  soil 

the  Alleghaniee  and  the  Ohio.     T!ie  boundless  West 
the  poor  mau'a  city  of  refuge,  where  the  wilderness 

his  ciihin  as  inviolably  as  the  cliff  or  the  cedar-top 
e  eagle's  eyrie.     The  few  who  occupied  lands  under 
■om  the  crown  could  rely  only  on  theuiflelvcs  for  the 
•n  of  their  property,  and  refused  to  pay  quit-rents  till 
al  right  should  be  acknowledged.    The  line  of  "  etrag^ 
.tlements  "  beyond  the  mountains  extended  from  Pitta- 

the  Monongahela  and  its  tributaries  to  the  banks  of 
enbrior  and  the  New  river,  and  to  the  well-known 
alley  of  the  Iloleton,  where  the  military  path  from 
,  led  to  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.     Explorers  or 
went  Btill  farther  to  the  west ;  for  it  is  recorded  that 
»  eight  men  were  killed  on  Cumberiand  river." 
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Governor  Tryon,  he  was  at  that  time  the  representative  of  the 
county,  one  of  its  magistrates,  holding  the  highest  commission 
under  the  crown  in  its  militia,  and  was  amassing  a  fortune  by 
oppression  as  an  attorney  and  extortion  as  registrar,  loading 
titles  to  estates  with  doubts,  and  charging  illegal  prices  for  re- 
cording deeds.  He  was,  above  all  others,  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  and  his  message  to  them  ran  that  their  proposition 
to  inquire  "judiciously"  looked  more  like  an  insurrection  than 
a  settlement.  "We  meant,"  replied  the  meeting,  "no  more 
than  wisefully,  carefully,  and  soberly  to  examine  the  matter  in 
hand."  Their  wrongs  were  flagrant  and  undeniable ;  and,  since 
their  "reasonable  request"  for  explanations  was  unheeded, 
they  resolved  on  "  a  meeting  for  a  public  and  free  conference 
yearly,  and  as  often  as  the  case  might  require,"  that  so  they 
might  reap  the  profit  of  their  right,  under  "  the  constitution, 
of  choosing  representatives  and  of  learning  what  uses  their 
money  was  called  for."  Yet  how  could  unlettered  farmers 
succeed  against  the  undivided  administrative  power  of  the 
province  ?  and  how  long  would  it  be  before  some  indiscretion 
woidd  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors  ?  The  ap- 
portionment of  members  of  the  colonial  legislature  was  grossly 
unequal ;  the  governor  could  create  boroughs ;  the  actual  legis- 
lature, whose  members  were  in  part  unwisely  selected,  in  part 
unduly  returned,  rarely  called  together,  and  liable  to  be  con- 
tinued or  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  increased 
the  poor  man's  burdens  by  voting  an  annual  poll-tax  to  raise 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  the  next  year  ten  thousand  more,  to 
build  a  house  for  the  governor  at  Newbem. 

Moffat,  of  Khode  Island,  asked  of  its  legislature  relief  for 
his  losses  by  the  riot  against  the  stamp  act,  founding  his  claim 
on  the  resolves  of  the  British  house  of  commons  and  the  king's 
recommendation.  "  Neither  of  them,"  said  the  speaker  of  tie 
assembly,  "  ought  to  influence  the  free  and  independent  repre- 
sentatives of  Rhode  Island  colony'."  Moffat  had  leave  to  with- 
draw his  first  petition  and  substitute  an  inoffensive  one,  which 
was  received,  but  referred  to  a  future  session. 

In  Boston,  the  general  court  received  like  petitions.  The 
form  of  its  answer,  in  November,  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Hawley,  the  member  for  Northampton.    lie  was  the  only  son 
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lool-master,  himself  marriod,  but  childless ;  a  very  able 
jf  whose  singular  dieintereetedness  his  native  town  still 
IS  the  tradition.     Content  with  a  small  patmnony,  he 

fnigal  simplicity,  closing  liis  house-door  by  a  latch, 
either  bar  or  bolt  Inclined  by  temperament  to  moods 
ncholy,  his  mind  would  again  kindle  with  a  brighter 
nd  be  borne  onward  by  resistless  inipulsia.  All  pai^ 
;red  his  purity  of  life  and  ardent  piety,  and  no  man  in 
liborhood  equalled  him  in  the  puhhc  esteem.  He  op- 
lief,  except  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty.  "  Of 
iking  compenaation,"  said  ho,  "  the  chief  is  a  person  of 
tutionaJ  principles,  as  one  day  or  other  he  mil  mate 
'  The  resolves  of  parliament  were  cited  in  reply. 
irlianicnt  of  Great  Britain,"  retorted  Hawley,  "  has  no 

legislate  for  us."  At  these  words,  Otis,  rising  in  his 
awed,  and  thanked  him,  saying;  "  He  has  gone  further 
lave  as  yet  done  in  this  house."  For  the  first  time  the 
if  parliament  was  totally  denied  in  a  colonial  I^;iala- 

No  representation,  no  taxation,"  had  become  a  very 
1  expression;  the  colonies  began  to  ery:  "No  repre- 
1,  no  legislation."  Having  never  shown  bitterness  of 
lirit,  Hawley  readily  carried  tlie  assembly  T,vith  him, 
eir  great  opinion  of  hia  imderBtanding  and  integrity ; 
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but  of  men  of  "  the  most  generous  principles."  Through  a 
letter  to  Bernard,  whom  he  directed  to  pursue  conciliatory 
measures,  he  invited  the  colonial  legislature  of  itself  to  fall 
upon  measures  for  terminating  all  local  difficulties.  The  coun- 
try people,  as  they  read  his  words,  agreed  with  one  another 
that  the  compensation  which  he  recommended  should  be  made. 
"  The  king,''  said  they,  "  has  asked  this  of  us  as  a  favor ;  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  refuse." 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  legislature,  Hawley's  bill  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities;  yet  it  was  voted  that  the  suffer- 
ers had  no  just  claim  on  the  province,  that  the  grant  was  of 
their  own  "  free  and  good  will,"  and  not  from  deference  to  "  a 
requisition."  The  governor  assented  to  an  act  in  which  a  colo- 
nial legislature  exercised  the  prerogative  of  clemency;  and 
Hutchinson,  saying  "Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  gave 
thanks  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  he  nursed  the  feeling  of 
revenge,  and  the  next  year,  taking  offence  at  some  publication 
by  Hawley,  arbitrarily  disbarred  him  in  the  superior  court. 

The  patriots  of  New  England  did  not  doubt  Shelbume's 
attention  to  its  interests  and  respect  for  its  liberties ;  but  they 
were  exquisitely  sensitive  to  everything  like  an  admission  that 
the  power  of  taxing  them  resided  in  parliament.  Bernard  was 
rebuked,  because,  with  consent  of  council,  he  had  caused  the 
billeting  act  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  of  the  colony  laws ; 
and  had  made  that  act  his  warrant  for  furnishing  supplies  at 
the  colony's  expense  to  two  companies  of  artillery,  who,  in 
stress  of  weather,  had  put  into  Boston.  Otis  attributed  the 
taxing  of  America  by  parliament  to  Bernard's  advice.  The 
jealous  legislature  dismissed  Richard  Jackson  from  the  service 
of  the  province,  and  the  house  elected  the  honest  but  aged 
Dennys  de  Berdt  as  its  own  particular  agent. 

This  is  the  time  from  which  Hutchinson  dated  the  revolt 
of  the  colonies,  and  his  correspondence  and  advice  conformed 
to  the  opinion.  Samuel  Adams  divined  the  evil  designs,  now 
.  so  near  their  execution.  He  instructed  De  Berdt  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  military  force  in  America,  as  needless 
for  protection  and  dangerous  to  hberty.  "  Certainly,"  said  he, 
"the  best  way  for  Great  Britain  to  make  her  colonies  a  real 
and  lasting  benefit  is  to  give  them  aU  consistent  indulgence  in 
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d  to  remove  any  occasion  of  their  euBpecting  that  their 
are  in  danger.     While  my  act  of  parliament  is  in 
lieh  lia£  the  Iciiet  appearance  of  a  design  to  raise  a 
out  of  them,  their  jealousy  will  be  awake." 
)eeember,  he  wrote  to  the  patriot  most  like  himself, 
her  Gadsden,  of  Sonth  Carolbia,  inquiring  whether 
ting  act  "  is  not  taxing  the  colonies  as  eifectuallj  as 
p  act ;"  and  protesting  against  a  standing  army,  espe- 
time  of  peace,  as  dangerous  to  the  civil  eoinmnnily. 
,"  said  he,  "  we  cannot  consent  to  their  quartering 
8 ;  and  how  hard  is  it  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  pay  our 
0  subsist  therat"     Gadsden  had  already  met  patriots 
t  Carolina  under  the  Live  Oak,  which  was  named  their 
Liberty  ;  had  set  before  them  the  declaratory  act,  ex- 
to  tliem  then-  rights,  and  leagued  with  them  to  oppose 
yn  taxation. 

few  York,  the  soldiery  continued  to  irritate  tlie  people 
ent  language,  and  by  onco  more  cutting  down  tlieir 
Shelbume  sought  to  reconcile  their  assembly  to  obe- 
>  the  billeting  act,  holding  forth  hope  of  a  change  of 
on  a  well-grounded  representation  of  its  hardship ;  and 
it  governor  could  have  avoided  a  collision.    But  Moore 
fly  bent  on  establishing  a  play-bouse,  against  the  wishes 
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whigs  resigned  their  employments^  on  accomit  of  his  head- 
strong removal  of  Lord  Edgecombe  from  an  unimportant  post 
Samiders  and  Keppel  left  the  admiralty,  and  Keppel's  place 
fell  to  Jenkinson.  The  Bedford  party  knew  the  weakness  of 
the  English  Ximenes,  and  scorned  his  moderate  bid  for  their 
support ;  but  the  king  cheered  him  on  "  to  rout  out "  the  gran- 
dees of  England,  now  "  banded  together,"  "  Their  unions," 
said  Chatham,  "give  me  no  terrors;"  "the  king  is  firm,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

To  Shelbume,  who  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  colo- 
nies, Chatham  gave  his  confidence  and  support  He  claimed 
for  the  supreme  government  the  right  of  dominion  over  the 
conquests  in  India,  and  the  disposition  of  its  territorial  revenue  ; 
and,  as  Townshend  crossed  his  plans  by  leaning  to  the  East 
India  company,  early  in  December  he  proposed  to  Grafton  the 
dismissal  of  Townshend  as  "  incurable."  Burke,  indulging  in 
derision  of  "  the  great  person,  so  inmieasurably  high  "  as  not 
to  be  reached  by  argument,  travestied  the  litany  in  a  solemn 
invocation  to  "the  minister  above."  The  next  day,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  Chatham  marked  his  contempt  of  all  such 
mockery  by  saying  to  the  duke  of  Hichmond :  "  When  the  peo- 
ple shjJl  condemn  me,  I  shall  tremble ;  but  I  will  set  my  face 
against  the  proudest  connection  of  this  country."  "  I  hope," 
cried  Richmond,  "  tlie  nobility  will  not  be  browbeaten  by  an  in- 
solent minister ; "  and  Chatham  retorted  the  charge  of  insolence. 

This  is  the  last  time  during  his  ministry  that  he  appeared 
in  the  house  of  lords.  His  broken  health  was  unequal  to  the 
conflict  which  he  had  invited.  On  the  eighteenth  of  Decem- 
ber he  repaired  to  Bath,  with  a  nervous  system  so  weak  that 
he  was  easily  fluttered  and  moved  to  tears ;  yet  still  he  sent  to 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  his  friendly  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  vote  of  gratitude. 

Townshend  saw  his  opportunity,  and  no  longer  concealed 
his  intention.  Knowing  the  king^s  dislike  of  Shelbume,  he 
took  advantage  of  his  own  greater  age,  his  authority  as  the 
ablest  orator  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  long  acquaintance 
with  American  affairs,  and  the  fact  that  they  turned  chiefly  on 
questions  of  finance,  to  assume  their  direction.  His  ambition 
deceived  him  into  the  hope  of  succeeding  where  Grenville  had 
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failed ;  and  in  concert  with  Fasten,  from  Boston,  he  was  de- 
vising a  scheme  for  a  board  of  customs  in  America,  and  duties 
to  be  collected  in  its  ports  for  an  American  civil  list.  He  ex- 
pected his  dismissal,  if  Chatham  regained  health ;  and  he  saw 
the  clearest  prospect  of  advancement  by  setting  his  colleagues 
•  at  defiance.  He  therefore  prepared  to  solve  the  questions  of 
Asia  and  America  in  his  own  way,  and  trod  the  ground  which 
he  had  chosen  with  fearless  audacity.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January  1767,  the  house  of  commons,  in  committee  of  sup- 
ply, considered  the  estimates  for  the  land  forces  and  garrisons 
in  the  plantations.  Grenville  seized  the  occasion  to  declaim  on 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  He  enforced  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving Great  Britain  from  a  burden  which  the  colonies  ought 
to  bear,  and  which  with  contingencies  exceeded  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  reminding  the  country  gentleman  that  this 
sum  was  nearly  equal  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land- 
tax.  He  spoke  elaborately,  and  against  Chatham  was  even 
more  rancorous  than  usual. 

"Administration,"  replied  Townshend,  "has  applied  its 
attention  to  give  relief  to  Great  Britain  from  bearing  the  whole 
expense  of  securing,  defending,  and  protecting  America  and 
the  "West  India  islands;  I  shall  bring  into  the  house  some 
propositions  that  I  hope  may  tend,  in  time,  to  ease  the  people 
of  England  upon  this  head,  and  yet  not  be  heavy  in  any  man- 
ner upon  the  people  in  the  colonies.  I  know  the  mode  by 
which  a  revenue  may  be  drawn  from  America  without  offence." 
As  he  spoke,  the  house  shook  with  applause ;  "  hear  him  1 " 
"  hear  him  I "  now  swelling  loudest  from  his  own  side,  now 
from  the  benches  of  the  opposition.  "I  am  still,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  a  firm  advocate  for  the  stamp  act,  for  its  principle,  and 
for  the  duty  itself,  only  the  heats  which  prevailed  made  it  an 
improper  time  to  press  it.  I  laugh  at  the  absurd  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  taxes.  If  we  have  a  right  to 
impose  the  one,  we  have  a  right  to  impose  the  other ;  the  dis- 
tinction is  ridiculous  in  the  opinion  of  everybody  except  the 
Americans."  Looking  up  where  the  colony  agents  usually  sat, 
he  added :  "  I  speak  this  aloud,  that  all  you  who  are  in  the 
galleries  may  hear  me ;  and,  after  this,  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
my  statue  erected  in  America."     Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
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table  in  front  of  liim,  he  declared  to  the  house :  "  England  is 
undone  if  this  taxation  of  America  is  given  up." 

Grenville  demanded  of  him  to  pledge  himseK  to  his  dec- 
laration :  he  did  so  most  willingly ;  and  his  promise  received  a 
tumultuous  welcome. 

Lord  Greorge  Sackville  pressed  for  a  revenue  that  should 
be  adequate;  and  Townshend  engaged  himseK  to  the  house 
to  find  a  revenue,  if  not  adequate,  yet  nearly  sufficient  to  meet 
the  military  expenses,  when  properly  reduced.  The  loud  burst 
of  rapture  dismayed  Conway,  who  sat  in  silent  astonishment 
at  the  unauthorized  but  premeditated  rashness  of  his  colleague. 

The  next  night,  the  cabinet  questioned  the  insubordinate 
minister  "  how  he  had  ventured  to  depart,  on  so  essential  a 
point,  from  the  profession  of  the  whole  ministry;"  and  he 
browbeat  them  all.  "I  appeal  to  you,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Conway,  "  whether  the  house  is  not  bent  on  obtaining  a  reve- 
nue of  some  sort  from  the  colonies."  Not  one  of  the  minis- 
try then  in  London  had  sufficient  authority  to  advise  his  dis- 
mission ;  and  nothing  less  could  have  stopped  his  measures. 

In  January  1767,  the  day  after  Townshend  braved  his  col- 
leagues, the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  convened.  Hutchin- 
son, having  received  compensation  as  a  sufferer  by  the  riots, 
restrained  his  ambition  no  longer,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil as  though  it  of  right  belonged  to  the  heutenant-govemor. 
The  house  resented  his  intrusion  into  an  elective  body  of  which 
he  had  not  been  chosen  a  member ;  the  council,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  denied  his  pretensions.  The  language  of  the  char- 
ter was  too  explicit  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  yet  Bernard  urged 
the  interposition  of  tlie  central  government. 

With  unshaken  confidence  in  Hawley,  Otis,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  the  people  scanned  every  measure  that  could  imply 
consent  to  British  taxation.  When  the  governor  professed, 
"  in  pursuance  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,"  to  have  made  pro- 
vision at  the  colony's  expense  for  troops  which  had  recently 
touched  at  Boston  harbor,  they  did  not  cease  their  complaints 
till  they  wrung  from  him  the  declaration  that  his  supply  "  did 
not  include  articles  prescribed  by  that  act,"  but  was  "  wholly 
conformable  to  the  usage  of  the  province."  Upon  this  conces- 
sion, the  house  acquiesced  in  the  expenditure ;  and  declared 
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liuliiicss  to  grant  of  their  own  free  accord  sach  aids  as 
s  service  Bhoiiid  require. 

T  the  Bame  act  of  parliament,  Gage  demanded  of  the 

Ir  of  Connecticut  quarters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

■cruits ;  but  that  magistrate  refused  complinnce  till  he 

l>e  duly  authorized  by  the  coiouial  assembly. 

ftheck  every  aepiratioo  after  independence,  Carleton,  the 

Iveraor  of  Canada,  advised  to  grant  no  legislative  im- 

s  to  its  people ;  to  keep  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 

I  repair ;  to  have  a  citadel  and  place  of  arms  in  New 

b  well  as  a  citatlel  in  Quebec ;  and  to  link  the  two  prov- 

etrongly  together  that,  on  tlie  beginning  of  an  outr 

1  or  liftecn  thousand  myn  could  be  moved  without 

:n  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 

N"o  piiinfl,  no  addreds.  no  expense,  he  iuKisted,  would  be 

t  for  the  object,  wliich  would  divide  the  northern  and 

Ji  colonies,  as  well  as  Becure  the  public  magazines. 

Ithani  could  not  suspend  the  act  of  parbament ;  but, 

1  Sholbume,  he  enjoined  the  American  commander-in- 

p  make  its  burden  aa  light,  both  in  appearance  and  in 

istent  with  the  public  aervice.    He  saw  tliat 

wmpbanCG  of  New  York  would  open  a  fair  field 

■iTaignera  of  America ;  and,  between  his  opinions  as  a 
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to  qnit-reats  long  due,  he  proposed  to  break  np  the  syBtem  of 
forestalling  lands  by  speculators,  to  require  of  the  engrossing 
proprietors  the  fuMlmcnt  of  the  conditions  of  their  grants, 
and  to  make  all  future  grants  on  a  system  of  qnit-rents,  which 
should  he  apphed  to  defray  the  American  expenses  then  borne 
by  the  British  excheqner. 

Relief  to  the  mother  country  being  thus  derived  from  an 
income  which  had  chiefly  been  squandered  among  favorites,  he 
proposed  to  leave  the  Indian  trade  to  be  regulated  under  gen- 
eral rules  by  the  respective  provinces,  at  their  own  cost. 

Resisting  those  who  advised  to  concentrate  the  American 
array  in  the  principal  towns,  he  wished  it  posted  on  the  fron- 
tiers, where  its  presence  might  be  desired. 

The  people  of  America,  even  a  majority  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  church  of  England,  feared  an  American  episco- 
pate, lest  ecclesiastical  comis  should  follow ;  Shelbume  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  openly  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
American  bishops. 

He  reprobated  the  political  dependence  of  the  judges  in  the 
colonies,  and  advised  that  their  commissions  should  conform 
to  the  usage  in  England. 

The  grants  of  lands  in  Vermont,  under  the  seal  of  New 
Hampshire,  ho  confirmed ;  and  this  decision  was  not  less  pru- 
dent than  just 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  in  controversy  about 
limits,  which  had  led  to  disputed  land-titles  and  bloodshed  on 
the  border :  instead  of  keeping  the  question  open  as  a  means 
of  setting  one  colony  against  another,  he  directed  that  it  should 
be  definitively  settled. 

The  billeting  act  for  America,  which  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry had  continued  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  1708,  was 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  Britisli  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  to 
all  former  legislation  for  America.  Shelbume  disapproved  its 
principle,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  wants  of  the  army  with 
the  rights  of  America,  being  resolved  "uot  to  establish 
precedent,  which  might  hereafter  be  turned  to  pi 
oppression." 

Tlie  American  continent  was  interested  in  the 
of  Canadian  afEatrs ;  Shelbume  listened  to  the  hope  of  restu 
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iqniUitj  by  calling  an  asseral)ly  tliat  should  assimilate 
English  lawB  ench  of  the  French  laws  as  it  was  necee- 
retain,  and  by  rendering  the  Canadian  Catholics  eli^ble 
sscmhly  and  councD. 

the  more  Shelbume  Bhowed  wise  moderation,  the  more 
rt  Bpoke  of  him  as  "  an  enemy."     The  king  who  was 
ned  "to  talk  a  great  deal  about  America"  told  him 
tliat  the  billeting  act  "  should  be  enforced,"  though  lie 
i  "to  suggest   the  mode."     Besides,  the  dependence 
soloniea  was  believed   to  be  at  etake ;  and  New  York 
went  tJio  imputation  of  rebellion." 

difticnlties  that  beset  Shelbume  were  increased  by  the 
•a  of  parties  in  Great  Britain.     The  old  whig  aristoo- 
s  passing  out  of  power  with  bo  ill  a  grace  that  they  pre- 
the  immediate  gratification  of  their  passions  to  every 
ration  of  wisdom  and  expediency.     America  was  the 
a  all  companies,  yet  was  diseuesed  according  to  its  bear- 

peraoual  ambition.     Men  struggled  for  a  momentary 
more  than  for  any  system  of  government ;  and  the  lib- 
■  two  millions  of  their  countrymen,  the  interests  of  a 
It,  the  imity  of  the  British  empire,  were  swayed  by  tie 
8  of  a  [larliamentary  skii-mish. 
chants  of  New  York  had  sent  a  very  temperate  peti- 

1 

■ 
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ought  to  alleviate  the  burdfens  of  England.  Every  speaker  of 
the  opposition  inveighed  against  Chatham,  whom  no  one  rose 
to  defend.  Eigby  reproached  the  ministers  witli  being  but 
the  servile  instruments  of  their  absent  chief,  incapable  of  act- 
ing but  on  orders  from  his  lips.  To  prove  his  independence, 
Townshend  explained  his  own  system  for  America,  and  com- 
bated that  of  Chatham  of  the  year  before.  "  I  would  govern 
the  Americans,"  said  he,  "as  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  I 
would  restrain  their  trade  and  their  manufactures  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  mother  country.  These,  our  children,  must  not 
make  themselves  our  allies  in  time  of  war  and  our  rivals  in 
peace."  And  he  adopted  the  suggestions  for  retrenchment 
and  an  American  duty.  The  mosaic  opposition  watched  every 
opportunity  to  push  the  ministry  upon  extreme  measures. 

By  this  time,  the  friends  of  Grenville,  of  Bedford,  and  of 
Rockingham — men  the  most  imbittered  against  each  other  by 
former  contests,  and  the  most  opposite  in  character  and  ten- 
dencies— were  ready  to  combine  against  the  existing  ministry, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  its  destruction.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  and  ever  since,  the  land-tax  had  been  at  the  nomi- 
nal rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  in  reaUty  at  but  about 
ninepence  in  the  pound.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
Dowdeswell,  the  leader  of  the  Rockingham  party,  regardless 
of  his  own  policy  when  in  the  treasury  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  public  wants,  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  land-tax,  nomi- 
nally of  a  shilling,  but  really  of  only  about  nine  farthings  in 
the  pound.  Grenville  supported  the  proposal,  which  would 
bring  in  its  train  a  tax  on  the  colonies.  The  question  was  de- 
bated between  the  Americans  and  the  landed  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  reminded  of  his 
pledge  to  derive  tliis  year  some  revenue  from  America.  On 
the  division,  Edmund  Burke,  "  too  fond  of  the  right "  to  vote 
against  his  conscience,  and  not  enough  fond  of  it  to  vote 
against  his  party,  stayed  away ;  the  imited  factions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy mustered  two  hundred  and  six  against  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  for  the  ministry.  But  not  one  of  those  who 
planned  tliis  impolitic  act  derived  from  it  any  advantage.  The 
good  sense  of  the  country  condemned  it ;  the  city  dreaded  the 
wound  given  to  public  credit ;  Grenville,  who  joyfully  accepted 
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ngratiilalions  of  the  country  gentlemen,  deceived  him- 

expecting  a  jonction  with  liocklngliam.  and  did  not 
ite  the  enmitj  of  the  king.     The  ancient  whig  eonnoc- 
inpromiBed  its  principles  by  creating  an  apparent  excnsc 
nerican  taxes,  and,  for  a  momentary  parliamentary  tri- 
dooined  itself  more  Burcly  to  a  fmitk'se  opposition;  and 
mall  a  benefit  as  a  reduction  of  nine  farthings  in  the 

on  but  one  year's  rantal,  the  oligarchy  of   landlords 
a  continent. 
i3  was  the  first  overthrow,  on  an  important  question, 

the  government  had  snstained  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceu- 
On  hearing  the  news,  Cliatham  rose  from  his  bed,  and, 
e  was,  hastened  to  London.     Charles  Toivnshcnd  "  was 
in  the  sunshine  of  majesty;"  bnt,  as  Chatham  wi^eil 
liss  him,  the  king  readily  assented,  and  Lord  North  was 

to  become  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     Townshend 
veil  what  was  passing,  and,  with  easy  defiance,  said  opcn- 

ejq>ect  to  be  diamisaed  for  it"     But  Lord  North  would 
nturc  to  supersede  him.     Whom  will   Chatham  n<ixt 
uend  1  asked  the  king,  through  Grafton ;  and  no  other 
le  named.     Hero  was  a  now  humiliation.     Chatham  saw 
ft  which  his  enfeebled  iiand  hurled  at  a  defenceless  ad- 
■  fall  liamilesa  at  his  own  feet.     He  could  endure  no 
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parliament  will  have  an  american  army  and  an  ameri- 
can revenue.    administration  of  grafton. 

March-July  1767. 

The  eclipse  of  Chatham  left  Charles  Townshend  the  lord 
of  the  ascendant.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  endowments, 
dashed  with  follies  and  indiscretion.  Impatient  of  waiting, 
his  ruling  passion  was  present  success.  lie  was  ever  carried 
away  by  the  immediate  object  of  his  desires.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  his  brilliant  oratory  took  its  inspiration  from  the 
prevailing  opinion  ;  and,  careless  of  consistency,  heedless  whom 
he  deserted  or  whom  he  joined,  he  followed  the  floating  indi- 
cations of  the  loudest  cheers.  Applause  was  the  temptation 
which  he  had  no  power  to  resist.  Gay,  volatile,  and  fickle,  he 
lived  for  the  hour  and  shone  for  the  hour,  without  the  thought 
of  founding  an  enduring  name.  Finding  Chatham  not  likely 
to  reappear,  his  uncontrolled  imagination  was  devising  schemes 
to  forward  his  own  ambition,  and  he  turned  to  pay  the  greatest 
court  wherever  political  appearances  were  most  inviting. 

In  the  cabinet  meeting,  held  on  the  twelfth  of  March  1767, 
at  the  house  of  Grafton,  Townshend  assumed  to  dictate  to  the 
ministry  its  colonial  policy,  and  threatened  an  appeal  from  its 
disapproval  to  the  house.  A  letter  from  Slielbume  urged  Chat- 
ham to  remove  him ;  but  Chatham  was  too  ill  to  do  so,  or  to 
give  advice.  Shelbume  continued  to  protect  American  liberty 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  was  powerless  to  control  events,  for 
Grafton  and  even  Camden  yielded  to  Townshend's  impetuosity. 

The  disappearance  of  Chatham  reanimated  the  dissatisfied 
factions  of  the  aristocracy ;  Kockingham  gave  assurances  that 
his   friends,  witliout   whom,  he   persuaded   himself,  nothing 
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carrii'd  hy  tlio  Bedfords,  would  not  join  in  any- 
Jcverc  against  America;  bnt  he  was  all  the  while 
■ting  to  the  success  of  the  policy  w-liieh  ho  mmt  ab- 
l  Since  the  last  winter,  America  had  lost  friends  both 
t  of  ]jar!iament.  Conway,  who  kept  his  old  ground, 
ly  laughed  at.  "  He  is  below  low-water  mark,"  said 
lend  to  Grenville. 

Itlie  thirtieth  of  March,  two  days  after  news  had  ar- 

liat  in  one  of  their  messages   the   representatives   of 

Itisetts  had  given  a  formal  defiance  to  parliament,  as 

piicouraged  the  resistance  of  New  York  to  the  billets 

I  the  American  papers  which  Bedford  had  demanded 

;en  into  consideration  by  the  bouse  of  lords.     Camden, 

^  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America  as  established 

Iwn  declaratory  statute,  pi-csented  New  York  as  delin- 

ii-aftOQ  said  well  that  "  tlio  present  question  was  too 

Ifor  faction,"  and   promised   that  the  miiiisters  would 

§i>rward  a  suitable  measure.     But  the   lords   wearied 

i  all  tliat  day  and  ail  the  nest  in  scolding  all  the 

J  with  indiscriminato   bittemesa.     They   were   called 

■ful,  ungracious, and  unthankful;"  "rebels,"  "  traitore," 

^ithet^  liberally  bestowed.     Some  wished  to  make  of 

I  example  that  might  terrify  all  the  others;  it 
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Lord  Mansfield  descanted  "  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  the  American  incendiaries,"  and  drew  an  animated  pictm^ 
of  the  fatal  effects  which  the  "deplorable  event  of  their  dis- 
junction must  produce  to  England  and  to  the  colonies.  His 
words  carried  conviction  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  hastened 
the  event  whi.ch  he  deprecated. 

In  the  six  hours'  debate  the  resistance  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  had  been  so  highly  colored,  that  Choiseul  began 
to  think  the  time  for  the  great  American  insurrection  was 
come.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  an  emissary  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  selected  for  that  purpose  the  brave  and  upright 
John  Kalb.  A  Protestant  and  a  German,  son  of  a  peasant  who 
dwelt  in  the  old  land  of  the  Franks,  not  far  from  Erlangen,  he 
had  gained  in  the  service  of  France  an  honorable  name  and 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  written  instructions, 
dated  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  enjoined  him,  after  pre- 
liminary inquiries  at  Amsterdam,  to  go  to  the  English  colo- 
nies ;  to  ascertain  their  wants,  in  respect  of  engineers  and  artil- 
lery oflScers,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions ;  the  strength  of 
their  purpose  to  withdraw  from  the  British  government; 
their  resources  in  troops,  citadels,  and  intrenched  posts ;  their 
project  of  revolt,  and  their  chiefs.  "  The  commission  which  I 
give  you,"  said  Choiseul, "  is  difficult,  and  demands  intelligence. 
Ask  of  me  the  means  which  you  think  necessary  for  its  execu- 
tion ;  I  will  furnish  you  with  them  all."  Kalb  brought  to  his 
work  close  observation  and  cautious  judgment,  but  not  the 
sagacity  which  could  measure  the  movement  of  a  revolution. 

From  this  time  Choiseul  sought  in  every  quarter  accurate 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  America,  alike  in  the 
writings  of  Franklin,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed 
merchants,  and  in  New  England  sermons,  from  which  curious 
extracts  are  to  this  day  preserved  among  the  state  papers  of 
France.  His  judgment  on  events  was  more  impartial  and 
clear  than  that  of  any  British  minister  who  succeeded  Shel- 
bume. 

It  still  seemed  easy  to  postpone  revolution;  as  yet,  the 
points  in  issue  were  trifling.  The  late  deliberation  of  the  peers 
was  but  a  frivolous  cavilling  on  the  form  of  a  royal  veto. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  seeing  a  disjx)sition  to  mar 
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ter  and  nso  military  power  in  its  government,  needed 
an  ever  an  agent  in  England.     Bernard  insiflted  that 
ilioiild  receive  that  appointment  without  hig  approval, 
iatedly  negatived  the  diBniissal  of  the  last  incumbent. 
ilbume  held  that  the  right  of  nomination  belonged  es- 
'  to  the  representatives,  so  that  this  dispute  could  not 
serioiid  while  he  remained  in  the  ministry, 
lieutenant-governor,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  an  election, 
en  a  seat  in  the  council,  pleading  the  charter  as  hia 
for  doing  so ;  but  the  attomey^neral  in  EngLind,  to 
he  case  was  referred,  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  right 
at  he  claimed  by  vh1.ue  of  anytliing  contained  in  the 
or  the  constitution  of  the  province." 
lard  gave  out  that,  by  the  use  of  hia  veto,  he  would 
keep  places  open  in  the  council  for  Hutchinson  and 

The  menace  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  eon- 
i ;  its  only  effect  wa3  to  preserve  two  perpetual  vaean- 
!ie  council. 
lard  advised  to  alter  the  council  itself  from  an  elective 

one  of  royal  nomination.     The  change  would  have 
lanseless  breach  of  faith ;  of  no  colony  bad  the  council 
liformly  shown   loyalty  than  that   of   ITiissaobusetta. 
ison  at  heart  disapproved   the   proposal   which   from 
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the  discretion  or  the  petulance  of  provincial  assemblies.  There 
was  no  bound  to  the  impropriety  of  parliament's  enacting  what 
those  legislatures  should  enact,  and  accompanjang  the  statute 
by  a  requisition  from  the  throne.  Is  the  measure  compulsory 
and  final?  Then  it  should  not  be  addressed  to  assemblies 
which  are  not  executive  officers.  Does  it  not  compel  obedi- 
ence ?  Then  the  assemblies  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  to  ac- 
cept in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  reject.  And,  indeed,  the  de- 
mand of  quarters  and  provisions,  without  limitation  of  time  or 
of  the  number  of  troops,  was  a  reasonable  subject  for  delib- 
eration. Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  very  few  in  England 
who  considered  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  not  as  a  test  of 
authority.  Besides,  no  province  had  refused  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  A  slight  modification,  leaving  some 
option  to  the  colonies,  would  have  remedied  the  disagreement. 

The  navigation  acts  were  a  source  of  just  and  ever-increas- 
ing discontent.  But  no  public  body  in  America  had  denied 
their  validity;  the  relaxations  which  America  most  desired 
were  very  moderate,  relating  chiefly  to  intercourse  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  free  export  of  such  of  its  products  as 
Great  Britain  would  not  receive.  The  illicit  trade  was  partly 
owing  to  useless  laws,  but  more  to  the  prevailing  corniption 
among  the  servants  of  the  crowTi.  No  practical  question  ex- 
isted, except  that  which  Otis  had  raised,  on  the  legality  of  the 
writs  of  assistance ;  and  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general  of 
England  confirmed  his  opinion  that  they  were  not  warranted 
by  law. 

"  In  America,"  said  Andrew  Eliot,  of  Boston,  "  the  people 
glory  in  the  name,  and  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  Nothing  could  influence  us  to  desire  indepen- 
dence but  such  attempts  on  our  liberties  as  I  hope  Great  Britain 
will  be  just  enough  never  to  make.  Oppression  makes  wise 
men  mad." 

To  tranquillize  America,  no  more  was  wanting  than  a  re- 
spect for  its  rights,  and  some  accommodation  to  its  confirmed 
habits  and  opinions.  The  colonies  had,  each  of  them,  a  direc- 
tion of  its  own  and  a  character  of  its  own,  which  required  to 
be  harmoniously  reconciled  with  the  motion  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  imperial  legislature.    But  this  demanded  study,  self-pos- 
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3  candor.     The  pari  lament  of  that  day,  recognising 

city  (tf   obligations,  tlionght  nothing  bo  wrong  as 

3  m!J.    A  good  system  would  have  been  a  eonsum- 

:  of  deliberative  wisdom ;  the  principle  of  despotic 

:  acted  -n-itli  more  speed  and  nnifomiity,  having 

r  its  interpreter,  and  a  statesman  like  Townshend  to 

s  impulses, 

lionimittee  of  American  merchants  and  friends  to  the 

I  with  Treeothick  at  its  head,  interposed  with  Town- 

|)!it  he  answered :   "  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the 

rliament  to  tax  the  colonies  internally ;  I  know  no 

1  iK'tween  internal  or  exti^nial  taxes ;  yet,  since  the 

s  are  pleased  to  make  that  distinction,  I  am  willing 

WG  them,  and  for  that  reason  choose  to  eontine  myself 

Btioiis  of  trade,  by  wliich  a  sufficient  revenue  may  be 

"  Perhaps  the  army,"  rejoined   Treeothick,  "  may 

y  be  withdrawn  from  America,  in  whicli  case  tha 

will  cease,  nnd  then  there  will  be  no  further  occasion 

"  I  will  heai-  nothing  on  that  subject,"  such 

i.flhend's  peremptory  declaration ;    "  tlie  moment  a 

1  shall  be  taken  to  withdraw  the  annj,  I  will  resign 

\  and  have  no  more  to  do  in  pubUc  affairs.     I  insist  it 

■e^^sjiry  to  keep  up  a  lai'ge  army  there  and  here. 

L    All] 
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vania  and  Connecticut,  he  named,  as  delinquent  colonies,  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  had  invaded  the  king's  prerogative  by  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  and  in  a  message  to  its  governor  had  used  ex*^ 
pressions  in  derogation  of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  Khode 
Island,  which  had  postponed  but  not  refused  an  indemnity  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  stamp  act ;  and  New  Jersey,  which  had 
evaded  the  billeting  act,  but  had  yet  furnished  the  king's 
troops  with  every  essential  thing  to  their  perfect  satisfaction. 
Against  these  colonies  it  was  not  necessary  to  institute  severe 
proceedings.  But  New  York,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  be- 
side appointing  its  own  commissary,  had  limited  its  supplies  to 
two  regiments,  and  to  those  articles  only  which  were  provided 
in  the  rest  of  the  king's  dominions;  and,  in  December,  liad 
refused  to  do  more.  Here  was  such  clear  evidence  of  a  di- 
rect denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  such  overt  acts 
of  disobedience  to  one  of  its  laws,  that  an  immediate  interposi- 
tion was  most  strongly  called  for,  as  well  to  secure  the  just  de- 
pendence of  the  province  as  to  maintain  the  majesty  and  au- 
thority of  government 

It  became  parliament  not  to  engage  in  controversy  with  its 
colonies,  but  to  assert  its  sovereignty,  without  uniting  them  in 
a  common  cause.  For  this  end,  he  proposed  to  proceed  against 
New  York,  and  against  New  York  alone.  To  levy  a  local  tax 
would  be  to  accept  a  penalty  in  lieu  of  obedience.  He  should 
therefore  move  that  New  York,  having  disobeyed  parliament, 
should  be  restrained  from  any  legislative  act  of  its  own  till  it 
should  comply. 

He  then  brought  forward  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  to  be  stationed  in  America. 

"  Our  right  of  taxation,"  he  continued,  "  is  indubitable ; 
yet,  to  prevent  mischief,  I  was  myself  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  stamp  act.  But  there  can  be  no  objections  to  port  duties 
on  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  if  allowed  to  be  caaried  to  America  • 
directly  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  on  glass,  paper,  lead,  and 
colors ;  and  especially  on  tea.  Owing  to  the  high  charges  in 
England,  America  has  supplied  itseK  with  tea  by  smuggling  it 
from  the  Dutch  possessions ;  to  remedy  this,  duties  hitherto 
levied  upon  it  in  England  are  to  be  given  up,  and  a  specific 
duty  collected  in  America  itself.     A  duty  on  china  can  be  ob- 
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y  repealing  tlie  drawback.  On  salt  it  was  at  first  in- 
5  lay  an  impost ;  but  tbia  is  abandoned,  from  tbe  diffi- 
I  adjuetiiig  the  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  exports  or 
Kb  and  provisions,  and  on  salt  for  tlie  flsheriee." 
lAmencan  revenue,  it  waa  further  explained,  was  to 
■I  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  king  for  tbe  payment  of  bis 
To  eacb  governor,  an  annual  salary  was  to  be 
I  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  to  each  chief  jus- 
live  liundred  poiuids. 

■minister  was  to  have  the  irresponsible  power  of  eetab- 
my  sign  manual  a  general  civil  list  in  every  American 
I,  and  at  bis  pleasure  to  grant  salaries  and  pensions, 
Jinly  by  tbe  amonnt  of  tlie  American  revenue ;  tbe  TOr 
■chequer  was  to  receive  no  more  than  the  cronibs  that 
e  taijle.  The  proposition  bore  on  its  face  the  mark 
V  its  paivntage  to  the  holders  aud  patrons  of  American 
Liid  yet  it  was  received  in  the  bouse  with  general  favor. 
J  Jackson  was  not  regarded  when  be  spoke  against  the 
Beinselvea,  and  foretold  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue. 
Ivilie  heard  with  maliguant  joy  one  of  the  rL'pcalers  of 
1  act  propose  a  revenue  from  port  duties.  "  You  are 
"  said  be ;  "  the  Americans  will  laugh  at  you  for  your 
lie  spolvC  against  legalizuig  a  direct  trade  bo- 
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worse  tlian  to  have  softened  and  enforced  the  stamp-tax.  "  Do 
like  the  best  of  physicians,"  said  Beckford,  who  alone  seemed 
to  nnderstand  the  subject,  and  whom  nobody  mmded;  "heal 
the  disease  by  doing  nothing." 

Others  thought  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  bil- 
leting act  itself,  directing  the  civil  magistrates  to  quarter  upon 
private  houses,  where  the  assemblies  of  America  did  not  fulfil 
the  present  requirements.  Grenville  advised  to  invest  the 
governor  and  council  of  each  colony  with  power  to  draw  on 
the  colonial  treasurer,  who,  in  case  of  refusal  to  answer  such 
bills  out  of  the  first  aids  in  his  hands,  howsoever  appropriated, 
should  be  judged  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  be  tried  and 
punished  in  England.  And,  since  the  colonies  persisted  in  the 
denial  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  he  ofliered  for 
consideration  that  every  American,  before  entering  into  office, 
should  subscribe  a  political  test  nearly  in  the  words  of  the 
declaratory  act,  acknowledging  the  imlimited  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain. 

These  several  points  were  discussed  till  one  in  the  morning, 
when  a  question  was  so  framed  by  Grenville  that  the  Eocking- 
hams  could  join  him  in  the  division ;  but  their  united  voices 
were  no  more  than  ninety-eight  against  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

"  The  new  measures  for  the  colonies,"  observed  Choiseul, 
"  meet  with  opposition  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  but  their 
execution  will  encounter  still  more  considerable  resistance  in 
America." 

On  the  fifteenth,  Townshend  reported  his  resolutions  to 
the  house,  when  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  have  them  re- 
committed ;  the  friends  of  Eockingham  pretending  to  wish  a 
more  lenient  measure,  yet  joining  with  Grenville,  who  spoke 
for  one  more  severe,  effective,  and  general.  But  Townshend, 
by  surpassing  eloquence,  brought  the  house  back  to  liis  first 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  without  a  division. 

Grenville  then  moved  that  many  of  the  colonies  denied  and 
oppugned  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain ;  in  other  words, 
were  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion ;  and  wished  that  they  might 
be  reduced  to  submission  by  force ;  but  a  large  majority  was 
against  him.    In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  speeches  he  stopped 
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Il,  looldng  lip  to  the  gallery,  said :  "  I  hope  there  are 

a  agoiits  present ;  I  must  hold  such  langoage  as  I 

lit  have  them  hear."     "  I  have  expressly  ordered  the 

■o  admit  uonc,"  said  the  speaker,  "  aiid  you  may  be 

lero  are  none  present."    Yet  Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 

^d  the  danger  of  an  arrest,  and  sat  in  the  gallery  to 

e  iiieideitta  of  the  evening  for  the  ■warning  of  his  conn- 

J  Greni-ille  nest  nio7ed  his  test  for  America;  but  the 

Beaded  to  reproduce  a  onion  of  the  colonies.     "  At 

^"  renewed  GrenviUe,  "  take  some  notice  of  those  in 

who  have  suffered  for  their  loyal  support  of  your 

y;"    and,   miming    Ingersoll,   Ilutcliinaon,    Oliver, 

land  others,  he  moved  an  address  in  their  favor ;  and 

Ig  seconded  by  Lord  North,  passed  without  dissent. 

1  ordering  the  bill  to  disfranchise  New  York,  as  well 

mirig  the  new  system  of  colonial  revenue  and  admin- 

Itlie  bouse  rose,  unconscious  that  it  had  taken  steps 

Jde  woidd  not  allow  to  bo  recalled,  and  which,  if  not 

would  imite  the  colonies  for  independence. 

litlerncss  against  America  grew  with  its  indulgence. 

■iity-first,  news  came  tliat  Georgia  had  refused  eom- 

jith  tho  billeting  act ;  and  this,  from  a  colony  that  had 

flilinlietl  at  the  jmblie  exjiense,  was  held  to  be  "  unex- 
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rating  the  Bedf ords  from  the  rest,  to  introduce  a  part  of  them 
to  power.     Keen  observers  predicted  a  "  mosaic  "  ministry. 

To  proceed  securely,  Grafton  required  some  understanding 
with  Chatham ;  but  Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his 
disability.  The  king  himBelf,  in  a  letter  framed  with  cool 
adroitness,  but  which  seemed  an  effusion  of  confidence  and 
affection,  charged  the  earl,  who  had  given  in  the  house  of  lords 
defiance  to  the  whole  nobility,  by  his  "duty,  affection,  and 
honor,"  not  to  "  truckle  "  now,  when  the  "  hydra  "  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power ;  for  success,  nothing  was  wanted  but  that 
he  sliould  have  "  five  minutes'  conversation  "  with  Grafton. 

Chatham  yielded  to  such  persuasion,  tiiough  suffering  from 
a  universal  tremor,  which  application  to  business  visibly  inr 
creased.  Grafton  was  filled  with  grief  at "  the  sight  of  his 
great  mind  bowed  down  and  thus  weakened  by  disorder ;"  but 
he  obtained  from  him  the  declaration  that "  he  would  not  retire 
except  by  his  majesty's  command." 

At  a  second  interview  in  June,  Grafton,  at  the  wish  of  the 
king,  urged  that  Shelbume  "  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  his  oflSce."  Chatham  siunmoned  spirit  to  vindicate  his 
friend,  and  to  advise  the  dismission  of  Townshend.  He  was 
with  great  difficulty  led  to  believe  that  a  junction  was  neces- 
sary with  either  the  Bedf  ords  or  the  Kockinghams ;  but,  of 
the  two,  Grafton  thought  him  inclined  to  prefer  the  former. 
After  an  interview  of  two  full  hours,  the  ministers  parted  with 
the  most  cordial  professions  of  mutual  attachment. 

Grafton  was  left  in  the  position  of  prime  minister ;  but, 
from  this  time,  the  king  controlled  his  ministers  and  directed 
affairs  in  hostility  to  public  freedom,  even  where  protected  by 
usage  and  law.  Liberty,  nevertheless,  continued  to  grow  in 
strength.  "Men  are  opening  their  eyes,"  said  Voltaire,  " from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Fanaticism,  which  feels  its 
humiliation  and  implores  the  arm  of  authority,  makes  the  in- 
voluntary confession  of  its  defeat.  This  happy  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  of  probity  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  exceeded  my  hopes." 

That  a  greater  change  hung  over  America  could  not  es- 
cape Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut 
He  was  a  model  of  a  rural  magistrate,  never  weary  of  busi- 
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rofounrlly  religious,  grave  in  manuer,  diecrirainating  in 
mt,  fixed  in  liis  principles,  steadfast  in  purpose,  and, 
ability  and  patriotism,  encliaining  respect  and  confi- 
Uia  opinion  was  formed,  that,  if  "  methods  tending 
ence  sliould  be  taken  to  maintain  tlie  dependence  of 
anies,  it  would  hasten  a  separation;"  that  the  connec- 
tli  England  could  be  preserved  by  "gentle  and  insea- 
lethods,"  rather  tlian  "  by  power  or  force."     But  not 
)ned  Townshend,  who,  after  the  Whitsuntide  hoIidajB, 
'  his  bill  through  both  houses.     The  stamp  act  liad 
an  American  revenue  "  just  and  necessary,"  and  had 
^pealed  as  impolitic.     Townshend's  preamble  to  his  bill 
g  duties  in  America  on  ghisa,  red  and  white  lead,  pabt- 
ors  and  paper,  and  three])eDee  a  pound  on  tea,  declared 
jiin  and  adequate  "  American  revenue  "  expedient."    By 
r  act,  a  board  of  customs  was  established  at  Boston;  and 
writs  of  assistance  were  legalized.     For  New  York,  an 
parliament  suspended  the  functions  of  its  repre&eiitar 
ill  they  should  render  obedience  to  the  imperial  legia- 

puch  an  alternative,  it  was  thought  that  that  province 
submit  without  delay ;  and  that  the  Americans,  as  their 
jld  now  come  to  them  at  a  less  price  than  to  the  con- 
in  England,  would  pay  the  impost  in  their  ovm  port* 

1767. 
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readiness  to  govern  the  Americans,  on  the  principle  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  most  exact  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
the  king. 

The  man  who,  at  this  moment  of  Chatham's  iUness,  seized 
on  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  saw  nothing  but  what  at 
the  moment  lay  near  him.  England  had  excelled  all  other 
states  in  founding  colonies,  because  she  sent  out  her  sons  with 
free  institutions  like  her  own;  and  now  her  minister  of  an 
hour,  blind  alike  to  her  interest  and  her  glory,  was  undoing 
her  noblest  work.  Less  than  two  centuries  before,  the  English 
was  heard  nowhere  but  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
part  of  one  island  and  a  few  emigrants  among  the  Celts  of  an- 
other.  It  had  now  seated  itseM  on  a  continent  beyond  the 
Atlantic ;  and  a  comely  and  industrious  race,  as  it  climbed  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  carried  with  it  the  English 
speech  and  laws  and  letters  and  love  of  liberty.  With  superior 
wisdom  and  foresight,  Hume  contemplated  the  ever-expanding 
settlements  of  those  who  spoke  the  same  tongue  with  himseK, 
wished  for  them  the  freest  and  happiest  development,  and  in- 
vited Gibbon,  his  great  compeer,  to  observe  that  at  least  "  the 
solid  and  increasing  establishments  in  America  promised  supe- 
rior stability  and  duration  to  the  English  language." 
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CHAPTEH  XX. 

lOOAXmON   OF  TBE   EINO   AND   THE   ARISTOCaACT. 
JoLY-NoVEMDEE  1767. 

I  anarchy  in  the  ministry  enabled  the  king  to  govern 

s  to  reign.    Grafton  made  no  tedious  speeehee  in  the 

pd  approved  the  late  American  regnlations ;  persuading 

^jat  the  choice  of  tea  ae  the  enbject  of  taxation  was  his 

,t  the  law  suspending  the  legislative  functions  of  New 

fi  marked  by  moderation  and  dignity  ;  and  that  abro- 

i  eharterB  of  the  American  colonies  would  be  their 

Itation  from  ''  fetters." 

1  king,  who  had  looked  into  Conway's  heart  to  learn 
ind  and  govern  him,  attached  him  by  the  semblance 
L  confidence,  showing  bim  all  Chatham's  letters,  and 
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The  king,  whom  Bockmgham  had  now  to  encounter,  was 
greatly  his  superior  in  sagacity  and  consistency.  Implacable 
toward  Grenville,  he  surveyed  cahnly  the  condition  of  the 
checkered  factions ;  and,  seeing  that  his  own  consent  to  their 
union  would  set  them  at  variance  among  themselves,  he  gave 
Eockingham  leave  to  revive,  if  he  could,  the  exclusive  rule  of 
the  great  whig  families.  He  was  master  of  the  field,  and  he 
knew  it  "  The  king  may  make  a  page  first  minister,"  said 
Lord  Holland.  But  the  people  demanded  more  and  more  to 
know  what  was  passmg  in  parliament ;  and,  with  the  ready 
support  of  the  press,  prepared  to  intervene  through  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  "  Power,"  thought  a  French  observer,  "  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  and  the  merchants.  The 
country 'is  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  liberty." 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  1767,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  oligarchy  met  at  the  house  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. Eockingham  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
Bedford,  on  behalf  of  Temple  and  Grenville,  declared  their 
readiness  to  support  a  comprehensive  administration,  provided . 
it  adopted  the  capital  measure  of  asserting  and  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  its  colonies.  At  this,  Rock- 
ingham flew  into  a  violent  passion.  Bedford  insisted  with  firm- 
ness on  the  declaration.  Sandwich  interposed  to  reconcile  the 
difference  by  substituting  words  which  might  be  interpreted 
either  way.  The  difficulty  recurred  on  discussing  the  division 
of  employments.  Bockingham  was  inflexible  against  Gren- 
ville as  the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Bedford 
equally  determined  against  Conway.  So  the  meeting  broke  up 
without  any  result.  The  next  day,  at  a  second  meeting,  the 
difficulty  about  America  could  not  be  got  over, "  and  we  broke 
up,"  says  Bedford,  "  with  our  all  declaring  ourselves  free  from 
all  engagements  to  one  another." 

The  king  admitted  Eockingham  to  an  audience,  to  make  his 
confession  that  the  country  required  a  strong,  united,  and  per- 
manent administration,  and  that  he  could  not  form  one  of  any 
kind.  The  king  was  in  the  best  humor.  He  bowed  very  gra- 
ciously, and  Eockingham  bowed,  and  so  they  parted.  "  What 
did  the  king  say  to  you  ? "  asked  Grafton  and  Conway,  eagerly, 
as  Rockingham  came  out ;  and  the  answer  was :  "  Nothing." 
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Once  more  Kockingham  was  urged  to  join  with  the  friends 
of  Chatham,  but  he  was  impracticable.  A  leader  of  a  party 
had  never  done  more  to  diminish  its  influence ;  his  intellect 
bore  no  analogy  to  his  virtues,  nor  his  conduct  to  his  good 
intentions.  Without  ability  to  plan  a  system  suited  to  his 
times,  he  left  the  field  open  to  those  who  wished  ill  to  liberty  in 
America  and  in  England.    The  king  was  never  in  better  spirits. 

Grafton  won  the  credit  of  moderation  by  his  readiness  to 
retire ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  all  his  offers  to  Eockingham, 
people  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  with  less  dissatis- 
faction. He  retained  the  expectation  of  an  alliance  with  Bed- 
ford, who  could  not  keep  his  party  together  without  official 
patronage ;  but,  for  the  moment,  he  depended  on  Townshend. 

So  Charles  Townshend  remained  in  the  cabinet^  treating 
everything  in  jest,  scattering  ridicule  with  full  hands,  and  care- 
less on  whom  it  fell.  Grafton  was  apparently  the  chief ;  but 
the  king  held  the  helm,  and,  as  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
drew  near,  was  the  more  happy  in  a  dependent  ministry.  The 
patronage  of  the  crown  amounted  to  an  annual  disbursement 
of  six  millions  sterling ;  and  the  secret  service  money  was  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  expenses  of  elections,  at  a  time  when  less 
than  ten  thousand  voters  chose  a  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. As  merchants  and  adventurers,  rich  with  the  profits  of 
trade  or  the  spoils  of  India,  competed  for  boroughs,  the*price 
of  votes  within  twenty  years  had  increased  threefold.  Edmund 
Burke  grumbled  because  the  moneyed  men  of  his  party  did 
not  engage  more  of  "the  venal  boroughs." 

"  May  the  anarchy  in  the  British  government  last  for  ages,'' 
wrote  Choiseul.  "  Your  prayer  will  be  heard,"  answered  Du- 
rand,  then  minister  in  London.  "  The  opposition  during  this 
reign  will  always  be  strong,  for  the  cabinet  will  always  be  di- 
vided ;  but  the  genius  of  the  nation,  concentrating  itself  on, 
commerce  and  colonies,  compensates  the  inferiority  of  the  men 
in  power,  and  makes  great  advances  without  their  guidance." 
"  My  position,"  observed  Choiseul,  as  he  contemplated,  alike 
in  Asia  and  in  America,  the  undisputed  ascendency  of  the  na- 
tion which  he  called  his  "  enemy,"  "  is  the  most  vexatious  pos- 
sible ;  I  see  the  ill ;  I  do  not  see  the  remedy."  Anxious  to 
send  accurate  accounts,  Durand  made  many  inquiries  of  Frank- 
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lin,  and  asked  for  all  his  political  writings.  "  That  intriguing 
nation,"  said  Franklin,  "  would  like  very  well  to  blow  up  the 
coals  between  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
give  them  no  opportunity." 

"In  England,"  Durand  reported,  "there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  own  that  its  American  colonies  will  one  day  form  a 
separate  state.  The  Americans  are  jealous  of  their  hberty,  and 
will  always  wish  to  extend  it.  The  taste  for  independence 
must  prevail  among  them ;  yet  the  fears  of  England  will  retard 
its  coming,  for  she  will  shun  whatever  can  unite  them."  "  Let 
her  but  attempt  to  establish  taxes  in  them,"  rejoined  Choiseul, 
"and  those  countries,  greater  than  England  in  extent,  and  per- 
haps becoming  more  populous,  having  fisheries,  forests,  ship- 
ping, com,  iron,  and  the  hke,  will  easHy  and  fearlessly  separate 
themselves  from  the  mother  country."  "  Do  not  calculate," 
rephed  Durand,  "  on  a  near  revolution  in  the  American  colo- 
nies. They  aspire  not  to  independence,  but  to  equality  of 
rights  with  the  mother  country.  A  plan  of  union  will  always 
be  a  means  in  reserve  by  which  England  may  shun  the  greater 
evil.  The  loss  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  of  Spain  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  the  colonies  of  England." 

The  idea  of  emancipating  the  whole  colonial  world  was  al- 
luring to  Choiseul ;  and  he  judged  correctly  of  the  nearness  of 
the  conflict.  "  The  Eubicon  is  passed,"  said  men  in  Boston, 
on  hearing  the  revenue  act  had  been  carried  through.  "  We 
will  form  one  universal  combination,  to  eat  nothing,  drink 
nothing,  and  wear  nothing  imported  from  Great  Britain."  The 
fourteenth  of  August  was  commemorated  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  resistance  to  the  stamp  act.  Of  the  intention  of  using 
the  new  revenue  to  make  the  crown  officers  independent  of  the 
people,  the  patriots  said:  "Such  counsels  will  deprive  the 
prince  who  now  sways  the  British  sceptre  of  millions  of  free 
subjects."  And,  when  it  was  considered  that  Mansfield  and 
the  ministry  declared  some  of  the  grants  in  colonial  charters  to 
be  nugatory  on  the  ground  of  their  extent,  the  press  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  following  the  precedent  of  Molineux  for  Ire- 
land, reasoned  the  matter  through  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

"Liberty,"  said  the  writer,  "is  the  inherent  right  of  all 
mankind.     Ireland  has  its  own  parliament,  and  makes  laws ; 
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iglisli  statutes  do  not  bind  them,  saye  Lord  Coke,  bo- 
hey  send  no  knights  to  parliament.     The  e&me  reaaoa 
^od  as  to  America.     Consent  only  gives  haman  lawe 
irce.     Therefore,  the  parliament  of  Englaiid  cannot  ex- 
cir  jurisdiction  beyond  their  conetitnents.     Advancing 
rers  of  the  parliament  of  England,  by  breaking  the  rights 
larliaments  of  America,  may  in  time  have  its  effects." 
:  dangerous  example  of  suspending  the  legislative  fimc- 
'  New  York  inflamed  the  discontent ;  "  our  strength," 
!  patriots  of  Boston,  "  consists  in  nnion.     Let  us,  above 
jf  one  heart  and  one  mind.     Call  on  our  sister  colonies 

with  us."     An  intimate  correspondence  grew  np  be- 
New  York  and  Boston.    They  would  nnllifj'  Towb- 

revenue  act  by  consuming  nothing  on  which  he  had 
Inty,  and  avenge  themselves  on  England  by  importing 
0  of  its  goods. 

September  of  this  year,  Franklin  was  at  Paris.    Ilia  ex- 
on  before  the  honso  of  commons  had  given  him  a  wide 
an  reputation.     He  was  presented  to  various  members 
French  academy,  as  the  American  who  would  one  day 
irrasa  France  of  those  English,    Malesherlies  recognised 
traordinary  talents  for  politics ; "  and  was  led  to  extol 
.merican  governments,  because  they  permitted  the  ha- 
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tion,  and  indefatigable  asBidnity  in  bufiiness.  He  had  obtained 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  for  his  brother,  and  a  peerage 
for  his  wife,  to  descend  to  his  children ;  and  with  power,  for- 
tune, affection,  and  honors  gathering  around  him,  he  fell  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  the  most  celebrated  statesman  who  has  left 
nothing  but  errors  to  account  for  his  fame. 

The  choice  of  his  successor  would  decide  on  the  continuance 
of  the  ministry,  of  which  his  death  seemed  to  presage  the  over- 
throw. Choiseul  esteemed  Grenyille  by  far  the  ablest  financier 
in  England,  and  greatly  feared  his  return  to  office.  Dreading 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  ruled,  the  king  directed  that  the  ra-. 
cant  place  should  be  offered  to  Lord  North. 

At  that  time.  Lord  North  was  thirty-five  years  old,  having 
seen  the  light  in  the  same  year  with  "Washington.  While  the 
great  Yirginian  employed  himself  as  a  careful  planter,  and 
musing  on  the  destinies  of  his  country  resolved  to  preserve  its 
liberty.  Lord  North  entered  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  was  to 
remain  for  fifteen  most  eventful  years.  He  was  a  minister 
after  the  king's  own  heart ;  not  brilliant,  but  of  varied  knowl- 
edge ;  good  humored  and  able ;  opposed  to  republicanism,  to 
reform,  and  to  every  popular  measure.  He  had  voted  for  the 
stamp  act,  and  against  its  repeal ;  and  had  been  foremost  in 
the  pursuit  of  Wilkes.  Though  choleric,  he  was  of  an  easy 
temperament ;  a  friend  to  peace,  yet  not  fearing  war ;  of  great 
passive  courage;  rarely  violent;  never  enterprising;  and  of 
such  moderation  in  his  demands  that  he  seemed  comparatively 
disinterested.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  his  perceptions 
quick ;  but  his  will  was  feeble,  a  weakness  which  endeared  him 
to  his  royal  master.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  just  as  the  people  of  America  were  discussing  the  new 
revenue  act,  which  remained  as  the  fatal  bequest  of  Charles 
Townshend. 

Never  was  a  community  more  divided  by  fear  and  hope 
than  the  town  of  Boston,  to  which  the  continent  was  looking  for 
an  example.  "  Should  we  be  told  to  perceive  our  inability  to 
oppose  the  mother  country,"  wrote  the  youthful  Quincy, "  we  an- 
swer that,  in  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  with  the 
God  of  armies  on  our  side,  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial.''  As 
the  lawyers  of  England  decided  that  American  taxation  by 
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lent  was  legal  and  constitutional,  the  press  of  Boston 
support  in  "the  law  of  nature,  which,"  said  they,  "is 

of  God,  irreversible  itself  and  superseding  all  human 
Men  called  to  mind  the  words  of  Locke,  that,  when  the 
ition  is  broken  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  prince,  "the 
must  appeal  to  heaven."     A  petition  to  the  governor 
rene  the  legislature  having  been  rejected  with  "con- 
'  tlie  iuhabitauta  of  Boston,  assembling  on  the  twentj- 
of  Octoter  in  town  meeting,  voted  to  forbear  the  im- 
>n  and  use  of  a  great  number  of  articles  of  British  prod- 
1  manufacture,  appointed  a  conmiittee  for  obtaining  a 

subscription  to  such  an  agreement,  and  ordered  their 
i  to  be  sent  to  the  several  towns  in  the  province,  and  to 
other  colonies. 

*,  heretofore  eo  fervid,  on  this  occasion  warned  against 
offence  to  Great  Britain.     The  twentieth  of  Novem- 
which  day  tlie  tax  act  was  to  go  into  eSeet,  passed  away 
!t.     Images  aud  placards  were  exhibited,  but  were  re- 
by  the  friends  of  the  people.     In  a  town  meeting  con- 
to  discountenance  riot,  Otis  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
ig's  right  to  appomt  officers  of  the  customs  in  what 
-  and  by  what  denominations  he  pleased,  and  he  advised 
.Ti  to  make  no  opimsition  to  the  new  duties. 
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nnited  by  religion,  liberty,  laws,  affections,  relation,  language, 
and  commerce,  we  must  bleed  at  every  vein."  Examining  the 
Btatat«e  relating  to  America  from  its  first  settlement,  he  ad- 
mitted that  parliament  poeseesed  a  legal  antboritj  to  regolate 
the  trade  of  every  part  of  the  empire ;  he  found  every  one  of 
them  rested  on  that  principle  till  the  administration  of  Gren- 
viUe.  Kever  before  this  did  the  British  commonB  think  of 
imposing  dnties  in  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raisbg  a 
revenue.  Grenville  first  asserted,  in  the  preamble  of  one  act, 
that  it  WBE  "  jnst  and  necessary  "  for  them  to  give  and  grant 
such  duties ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  another,  that  it  was  "  just 
and  neceasaiy "  to  raise  a  further  revenue  in  the  same  way ; 
while  the  preamble  of  the  last  act,  granting  datiee  upon  paper, 
glass,  colors,  and  tea,  disr^arding  ancient  precedents  nnder 
cover  of  these  modem  ones,  declared  that  it  was,  moreover,  *'  ex- 
pedient "  that  a  revenue  should  be  so  raised.  "  This,"  said  the 
Farmer,  "is  an  innovation,  and  a  most  dangerous  innovation. 
Great  Britain  claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  prohibit  manu- 
factures in  America.  Once  admit  that  she  may  lay  dnties  upon 
her  exportations  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  money  on  ns 
only,  she  then  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  those  duties 
on  the  articles  which  she  prohibits  us  to  manufacture,  and  the 
tragedy  of  American  liberty  is  finished.  We  are  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  besieged  city,  surrounded  in  every  part  but  one.  If 
that  is  closed  up,  no  step  can  be  taken  but  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

"I  would  persuade  the  people  of  these  colonies — ^imme- 
diately, vigorously,  and  unanimously — to  exert  themselves  in 
the  most  firm  but  flie  most  peaceable  manner  for  obtaining  re- 
lief. If  an  inveterate  resolution  is  formed  to  annihilate  the 
liberties  of  the  governed,  English  history  affords  examples  of 
resistance  by  force." 

The  Farmer's  Letters  carried  conviction  through  all  the 
thirteen  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


NovEsiBEE  1767-Aphil  1763. 

r  the  twenty -fonrtli  of  Noveuibor,  the  twelfth  parlia- 
ttame  together  for  tlie  last  time  previoas  to  its  dissoln- 
I  Its  members  were  too  busy  in  preparing  for  the  coming 
Ins  to  interfere  with  America,  ahout  which  the  king's 
1  was  ailent,  and,  when  Grenville  descanted  on  two  or 
Bpapere  in  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  as  infamous  libels  on 
Tnent,  the  house  showed  weariness,  Bedfoi-d  objected 
ille's  test  for  America,  and  "  preferred  making  an  ex- 
Bome  one  seditioae  fcUow."  The  king  kept  the 
7  from  breaking,  and  proved  himself  the  most  efficient 
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proceeded  to  constmct  a  ministiy  that  would  be  di^nnited  and 
docile. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  Bedford,  just  before  the  re- 
moval of  cataracts  from  his  eyes,  renounced  his  connection 
with  Grenville,  saying  by  way  of  excuse,  that  his  age,  his 
infirmities,  and  his  tastes  disinclined  him  to  war  on  the  court, 
which  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  each 
member  of  the  opposition  would  do  well  to  exercise  a  like 
freedom.  "He  chooses  to  give  bread  to  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,"  said  those  whom  he  deserted.  Grenville  could  not 
conceal  his  despair.  To  his  junction  with  Bedford  he  had 
sacrificed  the  favor  of  the  king.  Rejected  by  the  ally  for 
whom  he  had  been  a  martyr,  the  famed  financier  saw  "the 
nothingness  of  the  calculations  of  party,"  and  the  little  that 
remained  to  him  of  life  became  steeped  in  bitterness.  At 
the  time  when  the  public  indignation  was  roused  by  the  news 
of  the  general  agreement  which  the  town  of  Boston  was 
promoting,  the  ministry  was  revolutionized,  but  without  bene- 
fit to  Grenville.  The  colonies  were  taken  from  Shelbume 
and  consigned  to  a  separate  department  of  state,  with  Lord 
Hillsborough  as  its  secretary.  Conway  made  room  for  Lord 
"Weymouth,  a  vehement  but  not  forcible  speaker,  yet  a  man 
of  ability.  Gower  became  president  of  the  council;  the 
post-ofiice  was  assigned  to  Sandwich,  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
as  well  as  the  most  malignant  against  America ;  while  Bigby 
was  made  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  till  he  could  get  the  pay- 
office.  All  five  were  friends  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
united  in  opinion  respecting  America.  Jenkinson,  whose 
noiseless  industry  at  the  treasury  board  exercised  a  prevailing 
influence  over  the  negligence  of  Grafton  and  the  ease  of  Lord 
North,  formed  the  bond  between  the  treasury  and  the  office- 
holders in  Boston. 

To  maintain  the  authority  of  parHament  over  America 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  friends  of  Bedford  entered 
the  mimstry.  Their  partisans  professed  to  think  it  desirable 
that  "the  colonies  should  forget  themselves  still  further.'' 
"  Five  or  six  frigates,"  they  clamored,  "  acting  at  sea, 
three  regiments  on  land,  will  soon  bring  them  to  submissioiu^ 
"The  waves,"  replied  FrankHn,  "never  rise  but  when 
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blow,"  and,  addressing  tlie  British  public,  he  showed 
e  new  system  of  politics  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
between  the  two  countries.     "What  does  England  gain 
quests  in  America,"  wrote  the  French  minister,  '■  bnt 
iger  of  losing  her  own  colomes  ?     Thinge  cannot  remain 
are ;  the  two  nations  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
i,  and  theh-  mutual  griefs  increase.     In  four  years  the 
3an8  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  England,  and  will 
wed  for  resistance."     He  thought  of  Holland  as  a  pre- 
;  yet  "  America,"  he  observed,  "  has  no  recognised  chief- 
id,  without  the  qualities  united  in  the  house  of  Orange, 
d  would  never  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain." 
January  17(!S,  on  Killsborongh's  taking  possession  of 
vly  created  office,  Johnson,  the  faithful  agent  of  Con- 
t,  a  churclinian,  and  one  who  from  his  heart  wished  to 
I  rupture  between  the  colonies  and   England,  waited 
mi  to  offer  congratulations  on  his  advancement    "  Con- 
t,"  declared  Hillsborough,  "  may  always  depend  upon 
}ndBh!]>  and  affection." 

onnecticut,"  said  Johnson,  "  is  a  loyal  colony."     "  You 
k-ery  free  colony,"  rejoined  Hillsborough;   "generally 
ve  used  your  very  extraordinary  powers  with  modera- 
jut  you  are  very  deficient  in  yom-  correspondence,  so 
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rectify  whatever  may  be  amiss."  "  If  your  lordship,"  rejoined 
the  agent,  "  wants  a  copy  of  our  laws  for  private  perusal,  for 
the  information  of  your  clerks,  or  for  reference,  the  colony 
will  send  you  one  of  their  law  books ;  and  you  will  find  it  as 
good  a  code  of  laws,  almost,  as  could  be  devised  for  such  an 
infant  country.  But,  if  your  lordship  means  to  have  the  laws 
transmitted  for  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  his  majesty 
in  council,  it  is  what  the  colony  has  never  done,  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  never  submit  to.  By  the  charter  which  King 
Charles  11.  granted,  the  colony  was  invested  "with  a  power  of 
legislation,  not  subject  to  revision.  In  point  of  fact,  yom 
lordship  well  knows  that  those  laws  have  never  been  re-exam- 
ined here ;  that  the  colony  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  in 
the  full  exercise  of  those  powers,  without  the  least  check  or 
interruption,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  such  times  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  believe  you  wiU  not  mention  but 
with  detestation,  much  less  consider  as  a  precedent." 

"  I  have  read  your  charter,"  said  Hillsborough ;  "  it  is  very 
full  and  expressive,  and  I  know  what  powers  you  have  exer- 
cised under  it.  But  there  are  such  things  as  extravagant  grants, 
which  are  therefore  void.  You  will  admit  there  are  many 
things  which  the  king  cannot  grant,  as  the  inseparable  inci- 
dents of  the  crown.  Some  things  which  King  Charles  pre- 
tended to  grant  may  be  of  that  nature,  particularly  the  power 
of  absolute  legislation,  which  tends  to  the  absurdity  of  creat- 
ing an  independent  state." 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Johnson,  "  has  ever  reckoned  the  power 
of  legislation  among  the  inseparable  incidents  of  the  crown. 
All  lawyers  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  undisputed  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  create  corporations,  and  the  power  of  law-making 
is,  in  some  degree  at  least,  incident  to  every  corporation ;  de- 
pending not  merely  on  the  words  of  the  grant,  but  founded  in 
the  reason  of  things,  and  coextensive  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  body  is  created.  Every  corporation  in  England  en- 
joys it  as  really,  though  not  as  extensively,  as  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  Since,  therefore,  no  question  can  be  made  of 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  create  such  bodies  and  grant  such 
powers  in  degree,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the  bounty 
of  the  prince.    The  law  has  not  done  it,  and  who  can  draw 
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?    Surely  not  the  ministere  of  the  prinoe.    The  col- 
rters  are  of  a  higher  nature,  and  founded  on  a  better 
m  those  of  the  corporations  of  England,     These  are 
ts  of  grace  and  favor,  whereas  those  in  America  were 
in  consideration  of  very  valuable  services  done  or  to 
)rmcd.    The  services  Laving  been  abundantly  eiecnted 
ninense  expense  by  the  grantees  in  the  peopling  and 
ion  of  a  fine  country,  the  vast  extension  of  bis  majee- 
iinion,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  trade  and 
s  of  the  empire,  the  cliarters  mnst  now  bo  eoneidered 
s  upon  valuable  considerations,  sacred  and  most  invio- 
And  even  if  there  might  have  been  a  question  made 
e  validity  of  such  a  grant  as  tliat  to  Connecticut  in  the 
it,  yet  parliament  as  well  as  the  crown  having,  for 
lan  a  century,  acquiesced  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
by  it,  the  colony  has  now  a  parliamentary  sanction,  aa 
a  title  by  prescription  added  to  the  royal  grant,  by  all 
t  must  be  efiectually  secured  in  the  f  uU  possession  of 
ter  rights." 

lese  are  matters  of  nice  and  curious  distiuisition,"  said 
rough,  evasively ;  "  but  at  least  your  laws  ought  to  be 
y  transmitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  privy  council 
disapprobation,  if  found  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
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he  spoke  of  the  equal  affection  the  king  bore  his  American 
subjects,  and  of  the  great  regard  of  the  ministers  for  them  as 
Britons,  whose  rights  were  not  to  be  injured. 

"  Upon  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,"  said  Johnson,  "  we 
had  hoped  these  were  the  principles  adopted,  but  the  new  du- 
ties imposed  last  winter,  and  other  essential  regulations  in 
America,  have  damped  those  expectations  and  given  alarm  to 
the  colonies." 

"  Let  neither  side,"  said  Hillsborough,  "  stick  at  small  mat- 
ters. As  to  taxes,  you  are  infinitely  better  off  than  any  of 
your  fellow-subjects  in  Europe.  You  are  less  burdened  than 
even  the  Irish." 

"  I  hope  that  England  will  not  add  to  our  burdens,"  said 
Johnson ;  "  you  would  certainly  find  it  redound  to  your  own 
prejudice." 

Thus,  for  two  hours  together,  they  reasoned  on  the  rights 
of  Connecticut,  whose  charter  Hillsborough  wished  to  annul ; 
not  on  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  violated  or  misused,  but 
because  by  the  enjoyment  of  it  the  people  were  too  free. 

Connecticut  so  united  caution  with  patriotism  that  success- 
ive British  ministers  were  compelled  to  delay  abrogating  its 
charter,  for  want  of  a  plausible  excuse.  The  apologists  of  the 
new  secretary  called  him  honest  and  well  meaning ;  he  was 
passionate  and  ignorant  and  full  of  self-conceit ;  alert  in  con- 
ducting business ;  wrong-headed  in  forming  his  opinions,  and 
pompously  stiff  in  adhering  to  them.  He  proposed,  as  his 
rule  of  conduct,  to  join  inflexibility  of  policy  with  professions 
of  tenderness ;  and,  in  a  man  of  his  moderate  faculties,  this 
attempt  to  unite  firmness  with  suavity  became  a  mixture  of 
obstinacy  and  deceit. 

His  first  action  respecting  Massachusetts  betrayed  his  char- 
acter. Hutchinson,  through  Jenkinson,  obtained  an  annual 
grant  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterKng ;  Hillsborough  gave  to 
the  grant  the  form  of  a  secret  warrant  under  the  king's  sign 
manual  on  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  at  Boston.  That 
a  chief  justice,  holding  office  during  pleasure  and  constantly 
employing  his  power  for  poUtical  purposes,  should  receive 
money  secretly  from  the  king,  was  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  bench. 
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reflecting  people  in  Boston  dreaded  the  eormpt  em- 
it of  the  Dew  revenue.     "  We  shall  be  obliged,"  said 
to  maintain  in  lururj  syeopliants,  court  parasites,  and 
dependants,  who  will  be  sent  over  to  watch  and  op- 
lose  who  support  them.     If  large  sakries  are  given, 
•oor  lawyers  from  England  and  Scotland,  or  Bome  tools 
■r  of  our  own,  will  be  placed  on  the  bench.     The  gov- 
will  be  men  rewarded  for  despicable  services,  hack- 
n  deceit  and  avarice ;  or  some  noble  sconndrel,  who  lias 
is  fortune  in  every  kind  of  debauchery, 
ireasonable  impositions  tend  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
mists.     Our  growth  is  so  great,  in  a  few  years  Britain 
:  be  able  to  compel  our  siibmiasion.     Who  thought  that 
p  little  provinces  of  Holland  would  have  been  able  to 
ifE  the  yoke  of  that  powerful  kingdom  of  Spain  ?     Yet 
jomplished  it  by  their  desperate  perseverance."     "  Lib- 
:oo  precious  a  jewel  to  be  resigned." 

attempt  at  concerting  an  agreement  not  to  import  had 
r  failed ;  and,  miless  the   assembly  of   llassachosetts 
devise  mcthotls  of  reaistancG,  the  oppressive  law  would 
ly  go  into  effect     Of  the  country  members,  Hawley, 
lom  no  one  was  abler  or  more  determined,  lived  far  in 
srior ;  and  his  excitable  natare,  now  vehement,  now 
ling,  unfitted  him  to  guide.    The  irritability  of  Otis  had 
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its  temporal  prosperity,  more  than  his  own  life,  more  than  the 
lives  of  all.  His  theory,  on  which  the  colonies  were  to  rest 
their  defence  of  their  separate  rights  till  the  dawn  of  better 
days,  as  a  small  but  gallant  army  waits  for  aid  within  well- 
chosen  lines,  he  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  as- 
sembly of  the  province  to  their  agent.  On  the  sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, and  for  the  evening  and  morning  of  many  succeeding 
days,  the  paper  was  under  severe  examination  in  the  house. 
Seven  times  it  was  revised ;  every  word  was  weighed ;  every 
Bentence  considemi ;  and  each  seemingly  harsh  expression 
tempered  and  refined.  At  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  January 
1768,  the  letter  was  adopted,  to  be  sent  to  the  agent,  conmau- 
nicated  to  the  British  ministry,  and  published  to  the  world. 

Disclaiming  the  most  distant  thought  of  independence  of 
the  mother  country,  provided  they  could  have  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  the  house  affirmed  that  "  the  British  con- 
stitution hath  its  foundation  in  the  law  of  God  and  nature ; 
that,  in  every  free  state,  the  supreme  legislature  derives  its 
power  from  the  constitution,"  and  is  bounded  and  circum- 
scribed "  by  its  fundamental  rules." 

That  the  right  to  property  exists  by  a  law  of  nature,  they 
upheld,  on  the  one  side,  against  "  Utopian  schemes  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods ; "  on  the  other,  against  all  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  taxing  the  colonists. 

"  In  the  time  of  James  11.,"  they  continued,  "  the  crown 
and  its  ministers,  without  the  intervention  of  parliament,  de- 
molished charters  and  levied  taxes  in  the  colonies  at  pleasure. 
Our  case  is  more  deplorable  and  remediless.  Our  ancestors 
found  relief  by  the  interposition  of  parliament ;  but  by  the  in- 
tervention of  that  very  power  we  are  taxed,  and  can  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  no  power  on  earth." 

They  further  set  forth  the  original  contract  between  the 
king  and  the  first  planters,  as  the  royal  promise  in  behalf  of 
the  English  nation;  their  title  by  the  common  law  and  by 
statute  law  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  natural-bom 
subjects  of  the  realm ;  and  the  want  of  equity  in  taxing  colo- 
nies whose  manufactures  were  prohibited  and  whose  trade  was 
restrained. 

Still  more,  they  objected  to  the  appropriation  of  the  reve- 
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l-ora  die  new  dnties  to  the  support  of  American  civil  offi- 

n  American  army,  as  introducing  an  absolute  govem- 

J  Tlie  judges  in  the  colonies  held  their  commissionB  at 

pasnre  of  the  crown ;  if  their  salaries  were  to  be  inde- 

i  corrupt  governor  might  emploj  men  who  would 

a  bench  of  justice  of  its  glor}',  and  the  [woplc  of 

3curity."     Nor  need  the  money  be  applied  hy  parlia- 

Ko  protect  the  eolonisfcs ;  they  were  never  backward  in 

ling  themselves,  and,  when  treated  aa  free  subjects,  they 

1  granted  aids  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  extent  of  their 

,  and  even  beyond  it.      Nor  eonld   a  standing  army 

I  them  secure  tlieir  dependence ;  they  had  tOAvard  the 

■  country  an   English    affection,  which   would  forever 

liem  connected  with  her,  unless  it  should  be  erajsed  by 

1  unkind  usage. 
ley  objected  to  the  establishment  of  commissioners  of  the 
?  an  expense  needless  in  itself,  and  dangerous  to 
p1)ertie8  from  the  increase  of  crown  officers.  Still  more, 
1  aknn  at  tlie  act  conditionally  suspending  the 
l  of  the  assembly  of  New  York. 

ting  James  and  his  successors,"  thus  they  proceeded, 
;  copartnership  of  the  supreme  le^elative  with  the 
e  executive,  and  the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the 
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of  which  was  that  most  sacred  right  of  being  taxed  only  by 
representatives  of  their  own  free  election.  They  complained 
that  the  acts  of  parliament,  '^  imposing  taxes  in  America,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  left  them  only  the 
name  of  free  subjects." 

Relief  by  an  American  representation  in  parliament  they 
declare  to  be  "  utterly  impracticable ; "  and  they  referred  the 
consideration  of  their  present  circumstances  to  the  wisdom  and 
clemency  of  the  king. 

In  the  several  papers  which,  after  a  fortnight's  anxious  de- 
liberation, were  adopted  by  the  assembly,  not  one  line  betrays 
haste  or  hesitation.  It  remained  for  the  house  '^  to  inform  the 
other  governments  with  its  proceedings  against  the  late  acts, 
that,  if  they  thought  fit,  they  might  join  therein."  But  this, 
it  was  said  in  a  house  of  eighty-two  members,  would  be  con- 
sidered, in  England,  as  appointing  a  second  congress ;  and  the 
negative  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

At  this  appearance  of  indecision,  Bernard  conceived  "  great 
hopes ;  V  but  the  hesitancy  in  the  assembly  had  proceeded  not 
from  timidity,  but  caution.  The  members  spoke  with  one  an- 
other in  private,  till  they  more  clearly  perceived  the  imminence 
and  extent  of  the  public  danger.  On  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  against  writing 
to  the  other  colonies.  The  house  was  counted;  eighiy-two 
were  again  found  to  be  present ;  the  question  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  and  the  former  vote  erased  from  the  jour- 
nals. 

On  the  same  day,  the  house,  after  debate,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inform  each  house  of  representatives  or  burgesses  on 
the  continent  of  the  measure  which  it  had  taken ;  and  on  the 
eleventh  they  accepted,  almost  unanimously,  a  masterly  circu- 
lar letter  which  Samuel  Adams  had  drafted. 

Expressing  a  firm  confidence  that  the  united  supplications 
of  the  distressed  Americans  would  meet  with  the  favorable 
acceptance  of  the  king,  they  set  forth  the  importance  that 
proper  constitutional  measures  respecting  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies  should  be  adopted ;  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  several  assemblies  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  point  should  harmonize  with  each  other.    They  made 
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known  tlieir  "  disposition  freely  to  communicate  their  mind  to 
a  sister  colony,  upon  a  common  concern." 

They  then  embodied  the  substance  of  all  their  representa- 
tions to  the  ministry :  that  the  legislative  power  of  parliament 
is  circumscribed  by  the  constitution,  and  is  self-destroyed  when- 
ever it  overleaps  its  bounds ;  that  allegiance,  as  well  as  sover- 
eignty, is  limited ;  that  the  right  to  property  is  an  essential, 
unalterable  one,  engrafted  into  the  British  system,  and  to  be 
asserted,  exclusive  of  any  consideration  of  charters ;  that  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  by  the  British  parliament,  in  which  they 
are  not  represented,  is  an  infringement  of  their  natural  and 
constitutional  rights;  that  an  equal  representation  of  the 
American  people  in  parliament  is  forever  impracticable ;  that 
their  partial  representation  would  be  worse  even  than  taxation 
without  their  consent.  They  further  enumerated  as  grievous 
the  independent  civil  list  for  crown  officers ;  the  billeting  act ; 
and  the  large  powers  of  the  resident  commissioners  of  the 
customs. 

"  Your  assembly,"  they  continued,  "  is  too  generous  and 
liberal  in  sentiment  to  believe  that  this  letter  proceeds  from  an 
ambition  of  taking  the  lead,  or  dictating  to  the  other  assem- 
blies. They  freely  submit  their  opinions  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  shall  take  it  kind  in  you  to  point  out  to  them  any- 
thing further  that  may  be  thought  necessary." 

A  fair  copy  of  this  circular  was  transmitted  to  England,  to 
be  produced  in  proof  of  its  true  spirit  and  design ;  they  drew 
their  system  of  conduct  from  reason  itself,  and  despised  con- 
cealment. 

The  day  after  the  circular  was  adopted,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue  at  Boston,  co-operating  with  Ber- 
nard, addressed  to  their  superiors  in  England  a  secret  memo- 
rial. Expressing  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  they 
complained  of  the  American  press,  especially  of  the  seeming 
moderation,  parade  of  learning,  and  most  mischievous  tendency 
of  the  Farmer's  Letters ;  of  New  England  town  meetings,  "  in 
which,"  they  said,  "  the  lowest  mechanics  discussed  the  most 
important  points  of  government  with  the  utmost  freedom ; " 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  if  it  had  even  proposed  to  stop  the  revenue 
money;  of  Massachusetts,  for  having  invited  every  province 
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to  disconntenance  the  consmnption  of  British  mannfactures. 
"We  have  every  reason,"  they  added,  "to  expect  that  we  shall 
find  it  impracticable  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws  until  the  hand  of  government  is  properly  strengthened. 
At  present,  there  is  not  a  ship-of-war  in  the  province,  nor  a 
company  of  soldiers  nearer  than  New  York." 

The  alternative  was  thus  presented  to  the  ministry  and  the 
king.  On  the  one  side,  Massachusetts  asked  relief  from  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  and  invited  the  several  colonies  to 
xmite  in  the  petition;  the  crown  officers,  on  the  other,  sent 
their  memorial  for  a  fleet  and  regiments. 

But  what  could  an  armed  force  find  to  do?  The  opposition 
was  passive.  The  house  left  no  doubt  of  its  purpose  not  to 
arrest  the  execution  of  any  law ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Febru- 
ary, by  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  the  one  vote  of  Timothy  Eug- 
gles,  it  discouraged  the  use  of  superfluities;  and  gave  a  pref- 
erence to  American  manufactures  in  resolves  which,  said  Ber- 
nard, "  were  so  decently  and  cautiously  worded  that  at  another 
time  they  would  scarcely  have  given  offence."  Could  an  army 
compel  a  colonist  to  buy  a  new  coat,  or  to  drink  tea,  or  to  pur- 
chase what  he  was  resolved  to  do  without  ?  Grafton,  North, 
even  Ilillsborough,  disapproved  of  To^vnshend's  revenue  act. 
Why  will  they  not  quiet  America  by  its  revocation  ?  Sending 
regiments  into  Boston  will  be  a  summons  to  America  to  make 
the  last  appeal. 

Grenville  and  his  friends  insisted  on  declaring  meetings  and 
associations  like  those  of  Boston  iUegal  and  punishable,  and 
advised  some  immediate  chastisement  "I  wish,"  said  he, 
"every  American  in  the  world  could  hear  me.  I  gave  the 
Americans  bounties  on  their  whale  fishery,  thinking  they  would 
obey  the  acts  of  parliament ; "  and  he  now  spoke  for  a  prohi- 
bition of  their  fisheries.  Some  of  the  ministry  were  ready  to 
proceed  at  once  against  Massachusetts.  When  America  was 
mentioned,  nothing  could  be  heard  but  bitterest  invectives. 
That  it  must  submit,  no  one  questioned. 

While  Hillsborough  was  writing  encomiums  on  Bernard, 
praising  his  own  "  justice  and  lenity,"  and  lauding  the  king  as 
the  tender  father  of  all  his  subjects,  Choiseul  discerned  the  im- 
portance of  the  rising  controversy ;  and,  that  he  might  unbosom 
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lights  with  freedom,  he  appointed  to  the  place  of  am- 
)r  in  England   Ms   own   most  confidential  friend,  the 
du  ChAtelet,  son  of  the  celebrated  woman  with  whom 
■6  had  been  connect4?d.     The  new  diplomatist  was  a  per- 
quick  perceptions,  conrage,   and  knowledge  of   the 
and  was  deeply  imbued  witii  the  philosophy  of  his  age. 
13  diflSculty  respecting  taxation  vrss  heightened  by  per- 
wntentiom,  which  exasperated  merabei-s  of  the  legisla- 
'  Massaclmsettfl.    The  house  discovered  that  their  leaving 
iwn  officers  out  of  the  council  had  been  misreproeented 
nard  to  Shelbume ;  and,  in  the  most  temperate  language, 
iaely  sn^ested  the  recall  of  the  governor,  of  whose  ac- 
■y  letters  they  asked  for  copies.     A  paper  in  the  "  Bos- 
zette,"  written  by  Warren,  exposed  "  the  obstinate  malice, 
cal  thirst  for  mischief,  effrontery,  guileful  treachery,  and 
Ineea  "  of  Bernard.    The  eonneil  censured  the  publication. 
)vemor  called  on  the  house  to  order  a  prosecution  of  the 
■s.     The  house  on  the  fourth  of  March  answered :  «  The 
of  tiie  press  is  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom."     On 
uing  the  legislature,  Beruard  eliid  in  public  its  leading 
:rs.     "  There  are  men,"  said  he,  "  to  whose  importance 
ting  contention  ia  necessary.     Time  will  soon  pull  the 
off  those  false  patriots  who  are  sacriiiciiig  their  country 
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and  the  immense  number  of  merchant  vessels  in  all  the  waters 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  Boston,  thought  for  a  moment  that,  if 
the  provinces  could  jointly  discuss  their  interests  by  deputies, 
an  independent  state  would  soon  be  formed.  The  people  were 
brave,  and  their  militia  not  inferior  to  regular  troops.  And 
yet,  after  studying  the  spirit  of  New  England,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  all  classes  sincerely  loved  their  mother  country, 
and  would  never  accept  foreign  aid.  "  It  is  my  fixed  opinion," 
said  he,  "  that  the  firebrands  will  be  worsted,  and  that  the  colo- 
nies will,  in  the  end,  obtain  all  the  satisfaction  which  they  de- 
mand. Sooner  or  later,  the  government  must  recognise  its 
being  in  the  wrong." 

The  crown  officers  in  Boston  persevered  in  their  intrigues. 
"  The  annual  election  of  councillors,"  wrote  Bernard,  "  is  the 
canker-worm  of  the  constitution  of  this  government,  whose 
weight  cannot  be  put  in  the  scale  against  that  of  the  people." 
"To  keep  the  balance  even,"  argued  Hutchinson,  "there  is 
need  of  aid  from  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

How  to  induce  the  British  government  to  change  the  char- 
ter and  send  over  troops  was  the  constant  theme  of  discussion ; 
and  it  was  concerted  that  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  should  be  made  to 
further  the  design.  Reports  were  industriously  spread  of  an 
intended  insurrection  on  that  day ;  of  danger  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  on  their  part, 
were  anxious  to  preserve  order.  At  daybreak,  the  effigy  of  Pax- 
ton  and  that  of  another  revenue  officer  were  found  hangmg  on 
Liberty  Tree ;  they  were  instantly  taken  down  by  the  friends 
of  the  people.  The  governor  endeavored  to  magnify  "the 
atrociousness  of  the  insult,"  and  to  express  fears  of  violence ; 
the  coimcil  justly  insisted  there  was  no  danger  of  disturbance. 
The  day  was  celebrated  by  a  temperate  festival,  at  which  toasts 
were  drunk  to  the  freedom  of  the  press;  to  Paoli  and  the 
Corsicans ;  to  the  joint  freedom  of  America  and  Ireland ;  to 
the  immortal  memory  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  Hampden,  and  Sid- 
ney. Those  who  dined  together  broke  up  early.  There  was 
no  bonfire  lighted ;  and  "  in  the  evening,"  wrote  Hutchinson 
within  the  week  of  the  event,  "  we  had  only  such  a  mob  as 
we  have  long  been  used  to  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  other 
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Ga^,  who  afterward  made  earefiil  inquiry  in  Boa- 

Belared  tlie  distarbance  to  have  been  "trifling,"  Bat 
[1  reported  a  "  great  disposition  to  tlie  utmost  disorder," 
"  parading  the  streets  with  yells  and  outcries ;  a  very 
I  night  to  those  who  thought  themselves  objects  of  the 
■  fury."  "  I  can  afford  no  protection  to  the  commi*- 
'  he  continuee.  "  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  authority 
I  am  obnoxious  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  yet 
wsed  to  their  resentment,  without  any  ]>os8ibIe  resort 
Bcction  ;"  thus  hinting  the  need  of  "  troops,  as  well  to 
f  the  king's  govemmeut  as  to  protect  the  persons  of  his 

ifiiire  the  arrival  of  an  armed  force,  the  commissioners 

I  customs  applied  directly  to  the  naval  commander  at 

,  and  sent  a  second  memorial  to  the  lords  of  the  treas- 

rhey  said  that  a  design  had  certainly  been  formed  U> 

liera,  on  tlie  eighteenth  of  March,  to  Liberty  Tree,  and 

Ithcni  to  renounce  their  commissions.     "  The  governor 

gistracy,"  they  add,  "  have  not  the  least  autlioritj  or 

1  this  place.     We  depend  on  the  favor  of  the  mob  for 

loteetion.     We  cannot  answer  for  our  security  for  a, 

lich  less  will  it  be  in  our  power  to  carry  the  revenue 

3  effect." 
^se  letters  went  from  Boston  to  the  ministry  in  March. 
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represent  the  noble  spirit  of  England.  The  twelfth  parliament, 
which  had  taxed  America  and  was  now  near  its  dissolution, 
exceeded  all  former  ones  in  profligacy.  Direct  gifts  of  money 
were  grown  less  frequent,  as  public  opinion  increased  in  power ; 
but  there  never  was  a  parliament  so  shameless  in  its  corruption 
as  this  twelfth  parliament,  which  virtually  severed  America 
from  England.  It  had  its  votes  ready  for  the  minister  of  any 
party.  It  gave  an  almost  unanimous  support  to  Pitt,  when, 
for  the  last  time  in  seventy  years,  the  foreign  politics  of  Eng- 
land were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  It  had  a  majority  for  New- 
castle after  he  had  ejected  Pitt ;  for  Bute,  when  he  dismissed 
Newcastle;  for  Grenville,  so  long  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
Bute ;  for  Grenville,  when  he  became  Bute's  implacable  foe ; 
and  for  the  inexperienced  Rockingham.  When  Charles  Town- 
shend,  rebelling  in  the  cabinet,  seemed  likely  to  become  min- 
ister, he  commanded  its  applause.  When  Townshend  died, 
North  easily  restored  subordination. 

Nor  was  it  more  scrupulous  as  to  any  measure  which  the  min- 
ister of  the  hour  might  propose.  It  promoted  the  alliance  with 
,the  king  of  Prussia,  and  deserted  him  ;  it  protected  the  issue 
of  general  warrants,  and  utterly  condemned  them ;  it  passed 
the  stamp  act,  and  repealed  the  stamp  act ;  it  began  to  treat 
America  with  tenderness,  then  veered  about,  imposed  new 
taxes,  changed  American  constitutions,  and  trifled  with  the 
freedom  of  the  American  legislative.  It  was  corrupt,  and 
knew  itself  to  be  corrupt,  and  made  a  jest  of  its  corruption ; 
and  when  it  was  gone,  and  had  no  more  chances  at  prostitu- 
tion, men  wrote  its  epitaph  as  of  the  most  scandalously  aban- 
doned body  that  England  had  ever  known. 

Up  to  a  recent  time,  the  colonists  had  looked  to  parliament 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  liberties ;  henceforward,  they  knew  it 
to  be  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  They  avowed  that  they 
would  not  pay  taxes  which  it  assumed  to  impose.  Some  still 
allowed  it  a  right  to  restrain  colonial  trade,  but  the  advanced 
opinion  among  the  patriots  was  that  each  provincial  legislature 
must  be  perfectly  free ;  that  laws  were  not  valid  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  the  consent  of  America  herself.  Without  disputing 
what  the  past  had  established,  they  were  resolved  to  oppose 
any  minister  that  should  attempt  to  "  innovate  "  a  single  iota 
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privilegoa.     "  Almighty  God  himself,"  wrote  Dickin- 
ill  look  down  npon  yoiir  righteous  contest  with  appro- 

You  will  be  a  band  of  brothers,  strengthened  with 
vable  sapplies  of  force  and  constajicy  by  that  sympa- 
■dor  which  animates  good  men,  confederated  in  a  good 
You  are  assigned  bj  Divine  Providence,  in  the  ap- 

order  of  things,  the  protector  of  mibum  ages,  whose 
ends  upon  your  virtue." 

men  of  Boston,  whose  fathers  "came  to  the  wildomess 
iora  to  say  thoir  prayers,  would  not  fear  to  take  up 
iinst  a  preamble  which  implied  their  servitude.     At  a 
jeting,  in  March  1763,  Malcom  moved  their  thanks  to 
mious  antlior  of  the  Farmer's  Letters  j  and  Hancock, 

Adams,  and  Warren  were  of  the  committee  to  greet 
,he  name  of  the  town  as  "  the  friend  of  Americans  and 
;f actor  of  mankind." 

ey  may  with  equal  reason  make  one  step  more,"  wrote 
Lson  to  the  duke  of  Grafton :  "  they  may  deny  the  regaJ 
19  the  parliamentary  authority,  although  no  man  as  yet 

in  his  thoughts." 

Chatelet,  in  England,  having  made  his  inqniries  into 
.imies  of  America,  was  persuaded  that,  even  if  the  de- 
i.atements  before  him  were  one  half  too  large,  England 
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but  arms,  courage,  and  a  chief.  If  they  had  among  them  a 
genius  equal  to  Cromwell,  this  republic  would  be  more  easy  to 
establish  than  the  one  of  which  that  usurper  was  the  head. 
Perhaps  this  man  exists ;  perhaps  nothing  is  wanting  but  hap- 
py circumstances  to  place  him  upon  an  exalted  theatre." 

At  Mount  Vernon,  conversation  with  Arthur  Lee  fell  on 
the  dangers  that  overhung  the  country.  "  Whenever  my  coun- 
try calls  upon  me,"  said  Washington,  "  I  am  ready  to  take  my 
musket  on  my  shoulder." 

"  Courage,  Americans  1 "  So,  in  April  1768,  said  William 
Livingston,  one  of  the  famed  New  York  "  triumvirate  "  of  anti- 
prelatic  lawyers,  through  the  press.  "  Liberty,  religion,  and 
sciences  are  on  the  wing  to  these  shores.  The  finger  of  God 
points  out  a  mighty  empire  to  your  sons.  The  land  we  possess 
is  the  gift  of  heaven  to  our  fathers,  and  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our  latest  posterity.  The  day  dawns 
in  which  the  foundation  of  this  mighty  empire  is  to  be  laid,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  American  constitution.  All  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  seems  to  be  little  beside  the  collection 
of  materials  for  this  glorious  fabric.  'Tis  time  to  put  them 
together.  The  transfer  of  the  European  part  of  the  family  is 
so  vast,  and  our  growth  so  swift,  that,  before  seven  teabs 
BOLL  OVER  ouB  HEADS,  the  first  stouc  must  be  laid." 
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0  over  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to  reason," 
try  at  court  and  the  public  offices  in  England,  on  every 
J  the  discontents  of  the  Americans.  On  the  fifteenth 
1 1768,  the  circular  letter  of  Massacbnsetta  reached  the 
\  and  their  choleric  haate  dictated  most  impolitic  meaa- 
l  letter  was  sent  by  Hillsborough  to  the  governors  of 
a  twelve  other  colonies,  with  a  copy  of  the  circular, 
las  described  as  "of  a  most  dangerous  and  factions 
'  calculated  "  to  inflame  the  minds "  of  the  people, 
tiotc  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and  to  excite  open 
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"  K  the  new  assembly  should  refuse  to  comply,  it  is  the  king^s 
pleasure  that  you  should  immediately  dissolve  them." 

The  petition  of  tlie  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king 
was  received  by  Hillsborough  for  perusal,  but  was  never  offl- 
ciaUy  presented.  To  tlie  agent  of  Massachusetts  the  secretary 
said :  "  I  had  settled  the  repeal  of  these  acts  with  Lord  North ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  colonies  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  the  authority  of  parUament." 

The  commander-in-chief  in  America  was  ordered  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  peace  had  not  been  broken ;  the  power  of 
parliament  was  denied,  but  not  resisted. 

On  the  second  of  April,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  read  the 
circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  and  referred  it  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house.  The  petitions  of  freeholders  of  the 
counties  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico,  Dinwiddle,  and  Amelia 
pointed  to  the  act  of  parliament  suspending  the  legislative 
power  of  New  York,  as  of  a  tendency  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
a  free  people.  The  county  of  Westmoreland  dwelt  on  the  new 
revenue  act,  as  well  as  on  the  billeting  act.  The  freeholders  of 
Prince  Williams  enumerated  all  three,  which,  like  the  stamp 
act,  would  shackle  North  America  with  slavery.  On  the  sev- 
enth, Bland  reported  resolutions  reafiirming  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  American  assemblies  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  and 
they  were  unanimously  adopted.  A  committee  of  twelve,  in- 
cluding Bland  and  Archibald  Gary,  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons,  which,  after  being  carefully  considered 
and  amended,  were  unanimously  adopted.  On  the  fifteenth. 
Bland  invited  a  conference  with  the  council,  and  the  council, 
with  Blair,  the  acting  president  after  Fauquier's  death,  agreed 
to  the  papers  which  the  house  had  prepared,  and  which  were 
penned  in  a  still  bolder  style  than  those  from  Massachusetts. 

After  this,  the  burgesses  of  Virginia,  to  fulfil  all  their 
duty,  not  only  applauded  Massachusetts  for  its  attention  to 
American  liberty,  but  directed  their  speaker  to  make  known 
their  proceedings  to  the  speaker  of  every  assembly  on  the 
continent,  and  to  intimate  how  necessary  they  thought  it 
that  the  colonies  should  unite  in  a  firm  but  decent  oppoai- 
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every  measure  which  might  affect  their  rights  and  lib- 

iiitlst  of  theae  proceedings  of  a  representative  body, 
■uly  reflected  the  eentiniente  of  a  people,  the  thir- 
British  parliament,  the  last  which  ever  legislated  for 
.,  was  returned.  Of  the  old  house,  one  hundred  and 
I  failed  Ut  be  recliosen.  Boroughs  were  sold  openly, 
Ls  purcliased  at  advanced  prices.  The  market  value  of 
t  parliament  was  four  thousand  pounds.  Contested 
p  cost  the  candidiitee  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
Lud  it  was  affirmed  that  in  CumberLind  one  person  lav- 
Bhundred  thousand  pounds.  The  election  was  the  moat 
T-e  ever  knorni.  The  uumlicr  of  disputed  seats  exceeded 
tdent,  as  did  the  riots  on  election  days. 
Ites  was  returned  for  "Westminster.  "  The  expulsion  of 
Iraust  be  effected,"  wrote  the  king  to  Lord  North,  who 
lady  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  mandate. 
Bhe  openinp;,  iu  May,  the  question  was  raised,  if  strangere 
Blje  excluded  from  the  debates,  "  I  ever  wished,"  said 
lie,  "  to  have  what  is  done  here  well  known."  The  peo- 
Bonger  acquiesced  in  tJie  secrecy  of  tlie  proceedings  of 
led  representatives;  this  is  the  last  parliament  of 
Ihe  debates  are  not  reported. 
1  of  doors.  America  wag  not  without  those  who  listened 
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one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  might  make  its  own  coarse  clothing 
of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool.  Out  of  twenty-five  members 
of  the  newly  elected  legislature,  at  least  eighteen  were  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  "  eilthusiasts "  for  the  American  cause,  zealous 
for  "maintaining  their  natural  rights."  They  unanimously 
made  choice  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  their  agent,  and  nothing 
but  their  prorogation  prevented  their  sending  words  of  sym* 
pathy  to  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey  expressed  its  desire  to 
correspond  and  unite  with  the  other  colonies.  The  Connecti- 
cut assembly,  in  May,  after  a  solemn  debate,  concluded  to  peti- 
tion the  king  only ;  "because,"  said  they,  "  to  petition  the  par- 
liament would  be  a  tacit  confession  of  its  right  to  lay  imposi- 
tions upon  us,  which  right  and  authority  we  publicly  disavow." 
Nor  would  the  court  issue  writs  of  assistance,  although  it  was 
claimed  that  they  were  authorized  by  Townshend's  revenue 
act.  Some  grew  alarmed  for  consequences,  but  others  "  were 
carried  above  fear." 

At  New  York,  the  merchants  held  a  meeting  to  join  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  the  agreement  not  to  import  from 
Great  Britain ;  and,  against  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  the 
royal  council  decided  that  the  meetings  were  legal ;  that  the 
people  did  but  establish  among  themselves  certain  rules  of 
economy,  and  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  fortune  as 
they  pleased. 

While  Massachusetts  received  encouragement  from  its  sister 
colonies,  its  crown  oflScers  continued  and  extended  their  solicita- 
tions in  England  for  large  and  fixed  salaries,  as  the  oiily  way 
to  keep  the  Americans  in  their  dependence.  Grenville's  in- 
fluence was  the  special  resource  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver, 
who  had  supported  his  stamp  act  and  suffered  as  his  martyrs ; 
and  they  reUed  on  Whately  to  secure  for  them  his  attention 
and  favor,  which  they  valued  the  more,  as  it  seemed  to  them 
probable  that  he  would  one  day  supersede  Grafton. 

Bernard,  on  his  part,  addressed  his  importunities  to  Hills- 
borough, and  asked  leave  to  become  an  informer,  but  under  an 
assurance  that  no  exposure  should  be  made  of  his  letters.  Yet 
how  could  pubUc  measures  be  properly  founded  on  secret  com- 
munications, known  only  to  the  minister  and  the  king  ?  Should 
the  right  of  the  humblest  individual  to  confront  witnesses 
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Iliiiii  Le  held  sacred!  and  ehould  rising  nations  be  ex- 

)  tlie  lose  of  chartered  privileges  and  natural  rights  on 

J  accusations  i     Witli  truer  lovalty  toward  the  mother 

I  Samuel  Adams,  through  the  agent,  adv-ised  the  repeal 

revenue  acts,  and  the  removal  of  a  governor  in  whom 

Inies  could  never  repose  confidence. 

iBemard  went  on,  persuading  UiUaborougli  that  Amer- 

Bgro\m  refractory  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  adminis- 

T)f  the  coloniea  during  the  time  of  Conway  and  Shei- 

Itliat  it  required  " his  lordsliip's  distinguished  abilities" 

liiplish  the  "  arduous  task  of  reducing  them  into  good 

"  It  only  needs,"  said  Hutchinson,  "  one  steady  plan, 

I  n  tiltle  wliile,"     At  that  moment  the  people  of  Mas- 

■t^,  contidently   awaiting  a  favorable   result   of  their 

■o  the  king,  revived  their  ancient  spirit  of  loyalty.     At 

Bning  of  the  political  year,  on  the  last  "Wednesday  in 

le  new  house  of  representatives  came  together,  with  a 

'   dispoeition   toward  England  than   had   existed   for 

■years.     The  two  parties  were  nearer  an  equality.     On 

I  of  election,  after  hearing  a  sermou  in  which  Shute,  of 

Im,  denied  the  supreme   authority  of  parliament  and 

1  resistance  to  laws  not  based  on  equity,  the  legislatnre 

^  to  rejitore  Hutchinson  to  the  council ;  and,  on 

t  ballot,  he  Lad  sixty-eight  votes  where  he  needed  but 
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council-board  without  an  election."  "  This  annual  election  of 
the  council  spoils  the  constitution,"  wrote  Hutchinson.  "  They 
will  not  come  to  a  right  temper  until  they  find  that,  at  all 
events,  the  parliament  will  maintain  its  authority."  These 
representations  were  made  in  concert  by  the  two  for  no  end 
but  to  promote  their  own  petty  interests,  with  equal  disregard 
of  the  honor  and  welfare  of  Britain  and  the  rights  of  the  prov- 
ince. Deceived  by  their  seeming  zeal  in  his  service,  Hills- 
borough resolved  to  reward  Bernard's  zeal  with  the  lucrative 
post  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  leave  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  the  hands  of  Hutchinson. 

In  June,  the  ministry  in  England  received  the  letters  of 
March  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  from  Ber- 
nard; and,  totally  misconceiving  the  state  of  things,  Hills- 
borough, on  the  eighth  of  June,  ordered  Gage  to  send  a  regi- 
ment to  Boston,  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates  and 
the  officers  of  the  revenue.  The  admiralty  waa  directed  to 
send  one  frigate,  two  sloops,  and  two  cutters  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton harbor;  and  the  castle  of  William  and  Mary  waj9  to  be 
occupied  and  repaired. 

This  first  preparation  for  the  use  of  arms  by  Great  Britain 
was  adopted  at  a  time  when  America  thought  of  nothing  more 
than  peaceable  petitioning  and  a  non-importation  agreement, 
which  the  adverse  interests  of  the  merchants  had  as  yet  ren- 
dered void. 

The  Romney,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  sent  from  Halifax  at 
their  request,  had,  for  about  a  month,  lain  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  impressed  New  England  men  returning 
from  sea.  The  request  to  accept  a  substitute  for  another  the 
captain  rejected  with  a  storm  of  abuse ;  and  he  continued  im- 
pressments, in  violation,  as  the  lawyers  and  the  people  believed, 
of  an  explicit  statute.  On  Friday,  the  tenth  of  June,  one  man 
who  had  been  impressed  was  rescued.  On  the  same  day,  the 
sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  was  seized,  as  it 
seems  justly,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  The  collector 
thought  she  might  remain  at  the  wharf;  btit,  according  to 
previous  concert,  boats  from  the  man-of-war  cut  her  moor- 
ings and  towed  her  away  to  the  Eomney,  near  sunset,  just 
as  the  laborers  had  broken  off  work. 

VOL.   III. — 19 
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Bcrowd  "  of  Iroys  and  iiegroes "  gathered  at  the  heels  of 
Utoiu-Loufie  officers,  and  tlirew  about  Btonea,  bricks,  and 
Bamiuig  but  not  hurting  them.  A  mob  broke  windows 
1  house  of  the  comptroUer  and  of  an  inspector,  burned  a 
|f  the  collector's  on  Boston  common,  and,  at  near  one 
c,  dispersed.  Tlie  next  day  nothing  indicated  a  reenr- 
Jnf  note ;  and  the  council  appointed  a  committee  to  aecer- 
me  facts  attending  the  seizure, 

commissioners  had  not  been  approached  nor  menaced, 

¥  chose  to  consider  the  incident  of  the  last  evening  an 

Rction,  and  four  of  the  five  went  on  board  the  Romney ; 

fi  a  little  from  panic,  but  more  to  insure  the  interposition 

:  British  government.     Temple,  one  of  their  number, 

li  later  days  inherited  two  baronetcies,  a  devoted  client  of 

Kile  and  the  family  of  Lord  Temple,  one  who  tlioroughly 

■tood  the  duplicity  and  feebleness  of  nimd  and  character 

Bnard,  and  the  hj-|>ocrisy  as  well  as  the  ability  of  Hutch- 

■  refused  to  take  part  in  tlic  artifice. 

1  Sunday,  while  all  the  people  were  at  church,  the  fugi- 
Jlicera,  pretending  that  "  the  honor  of  the  crown  would 
Bardcd  by  their  return  to  Boston,"  informed  Bernard  by 
■hat  they  ciiuld  not,  "consistent  with  the  honor  of  their 
■ssion,  act  in  any  business  of  the  revenue  under  such  an 
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he,  "  and  we  are  called  on  to  defend  our  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, I  hope  and  believe  we  shall,  one  and  all,  resist  even  unto 
blood ;  but  I  pray  God  Almighty  that  this  may  never  so 
happen." 

The  committee  moved  in  a  procession  of  eleven  chaises  to 
the  house  of  the  governor  in  the  country,  to  present  the  ad- 
dress, in  which  the  town  claimed  for  the  province  the  sole  right 
of  taxing  itself,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  board  of  customs 
would  never  reassume  the  exercise  of  their  office,  commented  on 
impressment,  and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Ronmey  from 
the  harbor.  In  words  which  Otis  approved  and  probably  as- 
sisted to  write,  they  said :  "  To  contend  with  our  parent  state 
is  the  most  dreadful  extremity,  but  tamely  to  relinquish  the 
only  security  we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  lives  and  properties,  without  one  struggle,  is  so  humiliating 
and  base  that  we  cannot  support  the  reflection.  It  is  at  your 
option  to  prevent  this  distressed  and  justly  incensed  people 
from  effecting  too  much,  and  from  the  shame  and  reproach  of 
attempting  too  little." 

Bernard  received  this  address  with  obsequious  courtesy, 
and  the  next  day  gave  them  a  written  answer,  clearing  himself 
of  the  measures  complained  of,  promising  to  stop  impressments, 
and  desiring  nothing  so  much  aj9  to  be  an  instrument  of  con- 
ciliation between  them  and  the  parent  state. 

Ko  sooner  had  he  sent  this  message  than  he  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  other  officers  of  the  crown  conspired  to 
get  regiments  ordered  to  Boston.  The  commissioners  of  the 
customs  besought  protection  of  Gage*  and  Hood,  the  chiefs  of 
tlie  British  army  and  navy  in  North  America. 

"  If  there  is  not  a  revolt,"  wrote  Bernard  to  Ilillsborough, 
"  the  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  must  falsify  their  words 
and  change  their  purposes."  Hutchinson  sounded  the  alarm 
to  various  correspondents,  and,  through  Wliately,  to  Grenville. 
To  interpret  and  enforce  the  correspondence,  Hallowell,  the 
comptroller,  was  despatched  to  London. 

The  town  divined  the  purpose  of  its  enemies ;  and,  at  its 
legal  meeting  on  the  seventeenth,  instructed  its  representatives 
in  these  words  prepared  by  John  Adams :  "  After  the  repeal 
of  the  last  American  stamp  act,  we  were  happy  in  the  pleasing 
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Rt  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  harmony.  But  the 
1  which  that  detestable  act  was  foanded  continues 
I  force,  and  a  revenue  is  etill  demanded  from  America, 
Tropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  swarms  of  officers  and 
■icTS  in  idleness  and  luxury.  It  is  otir  fi.\ed  resolution 
litain  our  loyalty  and  due  subordination  to  the  British 
■ent,  as  the  supreme  legislative  in  all  cases  of  necessity 
1  preservation  of  tlie  whole  empire.  At  the  sanie  time, 
jr  unalterable  resolution  to  assert  and  vindicate  our  dear 
valuable  rights  and  liberties,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  our 
1  fortunes ;  and  we  have  a  full  and  rational  conEdence 
I  designs  formed  against  them  will  ever  prosper, 
fc-ery  person  who  shall  solicit  or  promote  the  importation 
1)3  at  this  time  is  an  enemy  to  this  town  and  province, 
listurljer  of  t!ie  peace  and  good  order  of  both." 
T  next  morning,  the  general  court,  which  was  in  session, 
I  joint  committee  to  inquire  "  if  measures  had  been 
l>r  were  taking,  for  the  execution  of  the  late  revenue 
Iparliaraent  by  a  naval  or  military  force."  In  the  midst 
i  scenes  arrived  HiUsborongh's  letter,  directing  Massa- 
*  to  rescind  and  disapprove  its  resolution  whici  gave 
» their  circular  letter  of  the  preceding  session ;  and,  on 
y-flrst,  after  timid  considtationa  between  Bernard, 
>n,  and  Oliver,  it  was  communicated  to  the  house. 
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fellow-subjects  of  their  haying  done  so  be  discountenanced  as 
an  inflammatoiy  pnxjeeding. 

Then  came  the  great  question,  taken  in  the  fullest  house 
ever  remembered.  The  votes  were  given  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and,  against  seventeen  that  were  willing  to  yield,  ninety-two 
refused  to  rescind.  They  finished  their  work  by  a  message  to 
the  governor,  thoroughly  affirming  the  doings  from  which  they 
had  been  ordered  to  dissent  On  this,  Bernard  prorogued, 
and  then  dissolved  them. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  no  intention  but  to  defend 
their  liberties,  which  had  the  sanction  of  natural  right  and  of 
historic  tradition ;  and  yet  from  July  they  were  left  without  a 
legislature.  "  The  Americans,"  observed  the  dear-sighted  Du 
Chdtelet,  '*"  see  in  the  projects  of  their  metropolis  measures  of 
tyranny  and  oppression."  "  I  apprehend  a  breach  between  the 
two  countries,"  owned  Franklin,  who  could  not  understand 
what  the  Boston  people  meant  by  the  "  due  subordination  "  of 
their  assembly  to  parliament,  and  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  were  separate  states,  with 
the  same  king,  but  different  legislatures. 

"  The  whole  body  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  were 
resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  Massachusetts."  "  It  is  best," 
counselled  John  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  "  for  the  Americans 
to  let  the  king  know  the  danger  of  a  violent  rending  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country."  "No  assembly  on  the 
continent,"  said  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  "will  ever 
concede  that  parliament  has  a  right  to  tax  the  colonics." 
"  We  cannot  believe,"  wrote  William  Williams,  of  Lebanon, 
in  the  same  province,  "  that  they  will  draw  the  sword  on  their 
own  children ;  but,  if  they  do,  our  blood  is  more  at  their 
service  than  our  liberties." 

In  New  York,  the  merchants  still  held  those  meetings 
which  Hillsborough  condemned.  "  The  circumstances  of  the 
colonies  demand  a  firmer  union,"  said  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  assembly  of  Maryland  treated  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter 
with  the  contempt  he  had  ordered  them  to  show  for  the  circu- 
lar  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  sent  their  thanks  to  "  their  sis^ 
ter  colony,  in  whose  opinion  they  exactly  coincided."  As  for 
South  Carolina,  they  could  not  enough  praise  the  glorious 
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ninety-two  who  would  not  rescind,  toasting  them  at  banquets, 
and  marching  by  night  through  the  streets  of  Charleston,  in  pro- 
cessions to  their  honor,  by  the  blaze  of  two-and-ninety  torches. 

English  statesmen  were  blind  to  the  character  of  events 
which  were  leading  to  the  renovation  of  the  world.  Not  so 
the  Americans.  Village  theologians  studied  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation to  see  which  seal  was  next  to  be  broken,  which  angel 
was  next  to  sound  his  trumpet.  "  Is  not  God  preparing  the 
way  in  his  providence,"  thus  New  England  ministers  com- 
mimed  together,  "  for  some  remarkable  revolutions  in  Christen- 
dom, both  in  polity  and  religion  ? " 

Who  will  deny  that  humanity  has  a  life  and  progress  of  its 
own,  swaying  its  complex  mind  by  the  guiding  truths  which  it 
develops  as  it  advances  ?  While  New  England  was  drawing 
from  the  Bible  truth  of  the  nearness  of  the  overthrow  of  tyr- 
anny, Turgot,  at  Paris,  explained  to  David  Hume  the  perfecti- 
bility and  onward  movement  of  the  race.  "  The  British  gov- 
ernment," said  he,  "  is  very  far  from  being  an  enlightened  one. 
Afi  yet  none  is  thoroughly  so.  But  tyranny,  combined  with 
superstition,  vainly  strives  to  stifle  light  and  liberty  by  meth- 
ods alike  atrocious  and  useless ;  the  world  will  be  conducted 
through  transient  disorders  to  a  happier  condition." 

In  that  progress,  the  emancipation  of  America  was  to  form 
a  glorious  part,  and  was  the  great  object  of  the  French  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs.  "  We  must  put  aside  scheming  and  at- 
tend to  facts,"  wrote  Choiseul  to  Du  ChAtelet  in  July,  after  a 
conversation  of  six  hours  with  a  person  intimately  acquainted 
with  America.  "  My  idea,  which  perhaps  is  but  a  reverie,  is 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  both  of 
importation  and  exportation,  of  which  the  obvious  advantages 
might  attract  the  Americans.  According  to  the  prognostica- 
tions of  sensible  men,  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study  their 
character  and  to  measure  their  progress  from  day  to  day  in 
the  spirit  of  independence,  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  metropolis,  sooner  or  later,  must  come.  The 
plan  I  propose  hastens  its  epoch.  It  is  the  true  interest  of  the 
colonies  to  secure  forever  their  entire  liberty,  and  establish 
their  direct  commerce  with  France  and  with  the  world.  We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  government  on  this  side 
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will  condact  itself  in  a  manner  to  increase  the  breach,  not  to 
close  it  up.  Such  is  its  way.  True,  some  sagacious  observers 
think  it  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  but  the  course  pursued 
thus  far  by  the  British  government  seems  to  me  completely 
opposite  to  what  it  ought  to  be  to  effect  this  conciliation." 

While  time  and  hmnanity,  the  principles  of  English  liber- 
ty, the  impulse  of  European  philosophy,  and  the  policy  of 
France  were  all  assisting  to  emancipate  America,  the  British 
colonial  administration,  which  was  to  stop  the  force  of  moral 
causes  in  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men,  vibrated  in  its 
choice  of  measures  between  terror  and  artifice.  American 
affairs  were  left  by  the  other  ministers  very  much  to  the  man- 
agement of  Hillsborough,  and  he  took  his  opinions  from 
Bernard.  That  favorite  governor  was  promising  the  coimcil 
of  Massachusetts,  if  they  would  omit  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  power  of  parliament,  he  would  support  their  petition 
for  relief.  The  council  followed  the  advice,  and  Bernard,  aj9  a 
fulfilling  of  his  engagement,  wrote  a  letter  which  he  showed 
to  several  of  them,  recommending  that  part  of  the  petition 
praying  relief  against  such  acts  as  were  made  "  for  tlie  purpose 
of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colonies."  Then,  in  a  secret 
despatch  of  the  same  date,  he  sent  an  elaborate  argument 
against  the  repeal  or  any  mitigation  of  the  late  revenue  act, 
quieting  his  conscience  for  the  fraud  by  saying  that  "  drawing 
a  revenue  from  the  colonies  "  meant  carrying  a  revenue  out  of 
them,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  the  revenue  from  the  port  du- 
ties expended  on  the  resident  oflScers  of  the  crown. 

Great  Britain  at  that  time  had  a  colonial  secretary  who  en- 
couraged this  duplicity,  and  wrote  an  answer  to  be  shown  the 
council,  keeping  up  the  deception,  and  even  using  the  name  of 
the  king,  as  a  partner  in  the  falsehood.  Hillsborough  greedily 
drank  in  the  fiattery  offered  him,  and  affected  distress  at  show- 
ing the  king  the  expressions  of  the  partiality  of  Bernard.  In 
undertaking  the  "  very  arduous  task  of  reducing  America  into 
good  order,"  he  congratulated  himself  on  "  the  aid  of  a  gover- 
nor so  zealous,  able,  and  active,"  who,  having  educated  Hutch- 
inson for  his  successor,  was  now  promised  the  rank  of  a  baronet 
and  the  administration  of  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 


Jui-T-SEPTKicnEa  1768. 

Ir  people  of  lio&ton  had  gone  out  of  favor  with  almoet 
kIv  ill  England.  Even  Rockingliaui  6aid,  the  Ameri- 
■ere  determined  to  leave  their  friends  on  his  aide  the 
1  without  the  power  of  advancing  in  their  behalf  a  shad- 
I  excuse.  This  wns  the  state  of  public  feeling  when,  on 
lieteenth  of  July  176S,  HaUowell  arrived  in  London,  with 
I  giving  an  exiiggerated  account  of  what  had  happened  in 

p  on  the  tenth  of  June,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol 
is;  stocks  fell.     There  arose  rumors  of  a  suspen- 

i  commerce,  and  America  owed  the  merchants  and  manu- 

fcre  of  England  four  millions  sterlim 
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Tlie  memorial  of  the  commissioners  to  the  lords  of  the  treas* 
my  annoxmced  that  ^^  there  had  been  a  long  concerted  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  the  people  of  Boston  had  hastened  to  acts  of  violence 
sooner  than  was  intended ;  that  nothing  but  the  immediate  ex- 
ertion of  military  power  could  prevent  an  open  revolt  of  the 
town,  which  woidd  probably  spread  throughout  the  provinces." 
The  counter  memorial  in  behalf  of  Boston,  proving  that  the 
riot  had  been  caused  by  the  imprudent  and  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  officers  of  the  Eomney,  met  little  notice.  At  the 
same  time  letters  arrived  from  Virginia,  with  petitions  and 
memorial,  which,  in  the  calmest  language  of  "modesty  and 
beautiful  submission,"  uttered  a  protest  against  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  America  for  a  revenue. 

Bedford  and  his  party  spoke  openly  of  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying force  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  to  make 
a  striking  example  of  the  most  seditious,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  other  colonies  with  terror.  This  policy,  said  Weymouth, 
will  be  adopted. 

Shelbume,  on  the  contrary,  observed  that  people  very  much 
exaggerated  the  difficulty ;  that  it  was  xmderstood  in  its  origin, 
its  principles,  and  its  consequences ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
wish  to  send  to  America  a  single  additional  soldier  or  vessel  of 
war  to  reduce  colonies  which  would  return  to  the  mother  coun- 
try of  themselves  from  affection  and  from  interest,  when  once 
the  form  of  their  contributions  should  be  agreed  upon.  But 
his  opinions  had  no  effect,  except  that  the  king  became  "  daily  " 
more  importunate  with  Grafton  that  Shelbume  should  be  dis- 
missed. 

Moreover,  the  cabinet  were  "  much  vexed  "  at  Shelbume's 
reluctance  to  engage  in  secret  intrigues  with  Corsica,  which 
resisted  its  cession  by  Genoa  to  France.  The  subject  was  there- 
fore taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  act  of  bad  faith  conducted 
by  his  colleagues.  Unsolicited  by  Paoli,  the  general  of  the  in- 
surgents, they  sent  to  him  Dimant,  a  Genevese,  as  a  British 
emissarv,  with  written  as  well  as  verbal  instructions. 

Paoli  was  found  destitute  of  everything ;  but  he  gave  as- 
surances of  the  purpose  of  the  Corsican  people  to  defend  their 
liberty,  and  persuaded  the  British  ministry  that,  if  provided 
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lat  lie  needed,  lie  could  hold  out  for  eiglitecn  moutli&. 
Iinent  was  not  lost  in  Bapplying  most  of  the  articles  re- 
n  by  the  CoTHicans,"  "in  the  manner  that  would  least 
preach  with  France;"  "and  many  thousand  stands  of 
pre  furnished  from  tlie  stock  in  the  Tower,  yet  so  as  to 
)  indication  that  they  were  sent  from  government,"  * 
British  ministers  were  enjoying  the  thought  of  success 
I  intrigues,  they  had  the  vexation  to  find  Paoli  himself 
1  to  retire  by  way  of  Leghorn  to  England.  But  their 
1  interference  was  remembered  iu  France  as  a  prece- 

Jen,  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  Jnly,  the  cabinet  deGni- 

Igreed  on  the  measures  to  be  piireued  toward  America, 

lit  to  unite  all  England  hy  resting  its  policy  on  Kock- 

s  declaratory  act,  and  to  divide  America  by  proceeding 

linst  Boston, 

J  Virginia,  it  was  resolved  that  the  oflSce  of  its  governor 

Ino  louger  remain  a  sinecure,  as  it  had  been  for  three 

^  of  a  century ;  and  Amherst,  who  would  not  go  out  to 

Jliere,  was  displaced.     In  selecting  a  new  governor,  the 

■ell  on  Lord  Botetourt ;  and  it  was  a  wise  one,  not  merely 

\  he  had  a  pleasing  address  and  was  attentive  to  buei- 

;  because  he  was  sure  to  write  truly  respecting  Vir- 

i  Ticver  to  ask  the  secretary  to  conceal  liis  re- 
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the  ship  of  the  line,  which  was  to  take  Botetourt  to  Virginia, 
might  remain  in  those  seas.  A  change  in  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  resolved  on  by  Hillsborough,  and  he  sent  orders 
to  inquirs  "  if  any  persons  had  committed  acts  which,  under  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  against  treason  committed  abroad,  might 
justify  their  being  brought  to  England  to  be  tried  in  the  king's 
bench."  Salem,  a  town  whose  representatives — contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  judgment  of  their  constituents — ^voted  in  favor  of 
rescinding,  was  indicated  as  the  future  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

At  this  time,  Bernard  received  from  Gage  an  offer  of  troops ; 
but  the  council,  after  a  just  analysis  of  tiie  late  events,  gave 
their  opinion  that  it  was  not  for  his  majesty's  service  or  the 
peace  of  the  province  that  any  should  be  required.  Bernard 
dared  not  avow  his  own  opinion ;  but,  in  his  spite,  he  wrote  to 
Hillsborough  for  "positive  orders"  not  to  call  "a  new  assem- 
bly until  the  people  should  get  truer  notions  of  their  rights 
and  interests." 

The  advice  of  the  council  was  inspired  by  loyalty.  All  at- 
tempts at  a  concert  to  cease  importations  had  hitherto  failed ; 
the  menace  of  the  arrival  of  troops  revived  the  design,  and, 
early  in  August,  most  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Boston 
subscribed  an  agreement  that  they  would  not  send  for  any  kind 
of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  some  few  articles  of  neces- 
sity excepted,  during  the  year  following  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1769;  and  that  they  would  not  import  any  tea,  paper, 
glass,  paints,  or  colors,  until  the  act  imposing  duties  upon  them 
should  be  repealed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  promised  themselves  that  all 
ages  would  applaud  their  courage ;  and,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  fourteenth  of  August,  its  streets  resounded  with  lines 
by  Dickinson : 

Come,  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 

By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall ; 

To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain ; 

For  shame  is  to  freedom  more  dreadful  than  pain. 

In  freodoni  we're  bom,  in  freedom  we'll  live ; 

Our  purses  are  ready ;  steady,  boys,  steady ; 

Not  aj9  slaves,  but  as  freemen,  our  money  we'll  give. 
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1  British  adjiiiiiistration  waa  blind  to  its  dangers,  and 
i  American  union  impossible.     "  You  will  learn  what 
■es  in  America  infinitely  better  in  the  city  than  at  court," 
^hoiseul  to  the  French  minifiter  in  England.     "  Never 

ion  nierchantti  to  their  correapondcnta  in  Londoa  are 

Tistworthj." 

;  obedient  otBcial  aonght  information  in  every  direction, 

[ly  uf  Franklin.     "  lie  has  for  years  been  predicting  to 

nipters  the  necessary  consequences  of  tlieir  American 

es,"  siiid  the  French  envoy;  "he  is  a  man  of  rare  intel- 

and  well-disjwsed  to  England ;  but,  fortunately,  ia  very 
>nsalted."    While  the  British  government  neglected  the 
mities  of  becoming  well  informed  respectmg  America, 
il  continned  to  collect  newepapere,  doenments,  resolves, 
tions  of  to\FnB,  and  eennons  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and 
led  to  construct  his  theory. 

[le  forces  of  the  English  in  America  are  scarcely  ten 
li  men,  and  they  have  no  cavalry:"  thus  reasoned  the 
ionate  statesmen  of  France ;  "  but  the  militia  of  the 
?  numbers  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  among  them 
regiments  of  cavalry.     The  people  are  enthusiaatic  for 

and  liavo  inherited  a  republican  spirit,  which  the  con- 
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other  method  of  conciliation "  would  prove  less  difficult,  and 
that  unanimity  in  America  would  compel  the  British  govern- 
ment  to  risk  the  most  violent  measnres,  or  to  yield. 

When,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  England  heard  that 
Massachusetts  had,  by  a  vast  majority  of  its  representatives, 
refused  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  winter, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  members  of  the 
late  legislative  assembly  at  Boston  should  be  sent  for  to  give 
an  accoxmt  of  their  conduct,  and  that  the  rigors  of  the  law 
should  be  exercised  against  tliose  who  should  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  parliament.  "  Where  rebellion  begins," 
said  he,  ^^  the  laws  cease,  and  they  can  invoke  none  in  their 
favor."  * 

To  the  ambassador  of  Spain  he  expressed  in  September  the 
opinion  that  the  affair  of  the  colonies  was  the  gravest  and  most 
momentous  that  England  had  had  since  1688,  and  he  saw  in 
America  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  even  infinite  series  of 
revolutions.  "  The  Americans,"  he  insisted,  "  must  first  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  authority  of  parliament ;  it  is  only  after 
having  reduced  them  to  the  most  entire  obedience  that  an  in- 
quiry can  be  made  into  their  real  or  pretended  grievances." 
The  subject  was  watched  in  Madrid,  and  was  the  general  theme 
of  conversation  in  Paris,  where  Fuentes,  the  Spanish  minister, 
depressed  the  hope  that  ^^  the  English  might  master  their  colo- 
nies, lest  the  Spanish  colonies  should  catch  the  flame." 

"  I  dread  the  event,"  said  Camden,  "  because  the  colonies 
are  more  sober,  and,  consequently,  more  determined  in  their 
present  opposition,  than  they  were  upon  the  stamp  act."  "  What 
is  to  be  done?*"  asked  Grafton;  and  Camden  answered:  "In- 
deed, my  dear  lord,  I  do  not  know.  The  parliament  cannot 
repeal  the  act  in  question,  because  that  would  admit  the  Amer- 
ican principle  to  be  right,  and  their  own  doctrine  erroneous. 
Therefore  it  must  execute  the  law.  How  to  execute  it,  I  am 
at  a  loss.  Boston  is  the  ringleading  province;  and,  if  any 
country  is  to  be  chastised,  the  punishment  ought  to  be  levelled 
there." 

But  the  system  which  made  government  subordinate  to  the 
gains  of  patronage  was  everywhere  producing  its  natural  re- 

*  Frances  to  Choiseul,  16  and  29  Sept.  1768. 
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In  South  Carolina,  the  profits  of  the  place  of  provosl^ 
1  were  enjoyed  nnder  a  patent  as  a  sinecnre  by  a  resi- 

England,  whose  depnty  had  the  monopoly  of  serving 
?8  throughout  the  province,  and  yet  was  bound  to  attend 
nowhere  but  at  Charleston,      As  a  consequence,    the 
en  near  the  frontier  adjudicated  their  own  disputes  and 
TED  their  own  police,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war. 
!  blood  of  "rebeb"  against  oppreeeion  waa  first  shed 

the  settlers  on  the  branches  of  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
ligrantfi  to  tlic  rich  upland  of  North  Carolina  had  little 

currency;   yet,  as  the  revenue  of  tlie  province  was 
)y  a  poll-tax,  the  poorest  laborer  among  them  must  eon- 

afl  much  as  the  richest  merchant.     The  sherifis  were 
insolent  and  arbitrary,  often  distraming  property  even 
pic  the  value  of  tlie  tas,  and  avoiding  the  owner,  till  it 
1  late  for  its  redemption.     All  this  was  the  more  hateful, 
irt  of  the  amount  was  expended  by  the  governor  in 
2;  Iilniscif  a  palace ;  and  a  jiart  was  notoriously  cmbez- 
The  collecting  officers  and  all  others,  encouraged  by  the 
)U5  example   of   Fanning,  eontiaued  their  extortions, 

support  from  the  hierarchy  of  men  in  place.     Juries 
icked ;  tlie  grand  jury  waa  ahnost  the  agent  of  the  ex- 
>rs.     The  cost  of  suits  at  law,  under  any  circumstances 
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were  to  be  applied  according  to  kw ;  and  "  to  pay  no  more 
fees  than  the  law  allows,  unless  under  compulsion,  and  then  to 
bear  open  testimony  against  it"  They  proposed  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral meeting  quarterly ;  but  they  rested  their  hopes  of  redress 
on  the  independent  use  of  their  elective  franchise.  "  An  oflSi- 
cer,"  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of  Haw  river,  "  is 
a  servant  to  the  public ;  and  we  are  determined  to  have  the 
oflScers  of  this  country  under  a  better  and  honester  regula- 
tion." 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  rashness  of  ignorant  though 
well-meaning  husbandmen,  maddened  by  oppression,  would 
expose  them  to  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  their  adversaries. 
As  one  of  the  regulators  rode  to  Hillsborough,  his  horse  was, 
in  mere  wantonness,  seized  for  his  levy,  but  was  soon  rescued 
by  a  party,  armed  with  clubs  and  eleven  muskets.  Some  one  at 
Fanning's  door  showed  pistols,  and  threatened  to  fire  among 
them,  upon  which  four  or  five  unruly  persons  in  the  crowd 
discharged  their  guns  into  the  roof  of  the  house,  making  two 
or  three  holes,  and  breaking  two  panes  of  glass  without  further 
damage.  At  Fanning's  instance,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
chief  justice  to  arrest  three  of  the  rioters,  and  bring  them  all 
the  way  to  Halifax. 

Raising  a  clamor  against  the  odiousness  of  rebellion,  Fan- 
ning himself,  as  military  commander  in  Orange,  called  out  seven 
companies  of  militia ;  but  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  appeared  with  arms,  and,  of  these,  all  but  a  few  stood 
neutral,  or  declared  in  favor  of  the  regulators.  In  Anson 
county,  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  a  mob  interrupted  the  in- 
ferior court ;  and,  moreover,  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  pay 
no  taxes,  and  to  protect  each  other  against  warrants  of  distress 
or  imprisonment. 

In  Orange  county,  the  discontented  did  not  harbor  a  thought 
of  violence,  and  were  only  preparing  a  petition  to  the  governor 
and  council.  "  They  call  themselves  regulators,"  said  Fanning, 
"  but  by  lawyers  they  must  be  termed  rebels  and  traitors ; " 
and  he  calumniated  them  as  plotting  to  take  his  life,  and  lay 
Hillsborough  in  ashes.  Meantime,  Tryon,  who,  as  the  king's 
representative,  should  have  joined  impartiality  with  lenity, 
while  he  advised  the  people  to  petition  the  provincial  legisla- 
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[powered  Fanning  to  call  out  tlie  militia  of  eight  coiin- 
des  Orauge,  aiid  suppress  insurrections  by  force, 
people  of  Orange,  and  equaUy  of  Anson,  Rowan,  and 
iburg,  were  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  claim  re- 
the  governor.     Fgiming  drafted  for  them  a  petition 
■ather  invoked  p.irdon  than  dcTnanded  redress,  and  hia 
rfite  to  Herman  Hnsbande,  "  one  couched  in  any  other 
annot  go  down  with  the  governor."     But  he  vainly 
io  terrify  the  rustic  patriot  by  tlu-eata  of  confiscation  of 
y,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  even  the  penalties  for 

the  last  day  of  April,  the  regulators  of  Orange  county, 
lly  assembled  on  Rocky  river,  appointed  twelve  men, 
r  behalf,  "  to  settle  the  several  matters  of  which  thoy 
ned,"  instructed  "  the  settlors "  to  procure  a  table  of 
iblea,  taxes,  and  legal  fees  of  public  officers,  and  framed 
)n  to  the  general  assembly  for  a  fair  hearing  and  ra- 
iling, on  Ids  side,  advertised  their  union  as  a  daring  in- 
on,  and  hade  them  expect  "no  mitigation   of  pun- 
,  for  their  crimes;"  at  the  same  time,  twenty-seven 
neu  of  his  procuring,  chiefly  eherifEs  and  their  depond- 
1  officers,  were  suddenly  despatched  on  secret  ser^-ice, 
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spair,  he  "  took  the  woods ; "  but,  hearing  that  the  governor 
had  promised  that  the  extortioners  might  bo  brought  to  trial, 
he  resolved  to  impeach  Fanning. 

The  regulators  prepared  their  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
about  five  hundred  men,  fortified  it  with  a  precise  specificar 
tion  of  acts  of  extortion,  confirmed  in  each  instance  by  oath, 
and  presented  it  to  the  governor,  with  their  plain  and  simple 
narrative,  in  the  hope  that  "  naked  truth, "  though  offered  by 
the  ignorant,  might  weigh  as  much  as  the  artful  representa- 
tions of  their  "powerful  adversary."  Their  language  was 
that  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and,  with  a  rankling  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  breathed  affection  to  the  British  government,  "  as 
the  wholesomest  constitution  in  being."  It  is  Tryon  himself 
who  relates  that,  "  in  their  commotions,  no  mischief  had  been 
done,"  and  that  "  the  disturbances  in  Anson  and  Orange  had 
subsided."  The  regulators  awaited  the  result  of  the  suits  at 
law.  But  Tryon  would  not  wait;  and,  repairing  to  Hills- 
borough, demanded  of  them  unconditional  and  inmiediate 
submission,  and  that  twelve  of  them  should  give  bonds,  in  a 
thousand  pounds  each,  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  them  alL 
An  alarm  went  abroad,  the  first  of  the  kind,  that  Indians,  as 
well  as  men  from  the  lower  counties,  were  to  be  raised  to  cut 
off  the  inhabitants  of  Orange  county  as  "  rebels. "  About  fif- 
teen hundred  men  were  actually  in  arms ;  and  yet  when,  in 
September,  the  causes  came  on  for  trial  in  the  presence  of 
Trj^on  and  with  such  a  display  of  troops.  Husbands  was  ac- 
quitted on  every  charge  ;  and  Fanning,  who  had  been  a  volun- 
teer witness  against  him,  was  convicted  on  six  several  indict- 
ments. A  verdict  was  given  against  three  regulators.  The 
court  punished  Fanning  by  a  fine  of  one  penny  on  each  of  his 
convictions  ;  the  regulators  were  sentenced  to  pay  fifty  poimds 
each,  and  be  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

Tryon  would  have  sent  troops  to  reduce  the  regulators  by 
fire  and  sword,  but  was  overruled.  At  the  next  election  North 
Carolina  changed  thirty  of  its  delegates ;  yet  its  people  des- 
ponded, and  saw  no  way  for  their  extrication* 

TOL.  UI. — 20 
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CHAPTER   XXrV. 
■Ns  OF  MASSACHtrairrre  meet  m  oontention.    a  feench 

|rONWEALTH    IN    LOUISIANA.       IIII.LSBOBOi;an    eiOlBFTABT 
i   OOLONTBS. 

Septembee-Octobee  1768. 

J  approach  of  military  mle  convinced  Samuel  Adams 
Beccssity  of  American  independence.  He  gave  himself 
Tork  as  devotedly  as  though  he  had  in  his  keeping  the 
I  of  mantind.     "  lie  was,"  said  Bernard,  "  one  of  the 

1  and  most  desperate  of  the  chiefs  of  the  faction ; " 
I  in  all,"  wrote  Hutchinson,  who  wished  him  "  taken 

,  who  has  left  on  record  that  his  purity  was  always 
I  price.  To  promote  the  independence  of  his  country, 
ready  to  serve,  and  never  claim  the  reward  of  service. 
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England  to  America.  They  fled  from  kings  and  bishops, 
and  looked  up  to  the  King  of  kings.  "  We  are  free,  there- 
fore," he  concluded,  "and  want  no  king."  "  The  times  were 
never  better  in  Some  than  when  they  had  no  king,  and  were 
a  free  state."  He  saw  that  the  vast  empire  which  was  form- 
ing in  America  must  fashion  its  own  institutions,  and  reform 
those  of  England. 

Bernard  had  hinted  that  instructions  might  be  given  to  re- 
duce the  province  to  submission  by  the  indefinite  suspension 
of  its  legislature.  Was  there  no  remedy  ?  The  men  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  villages  round  about  it  were  ready  to  spring  to 
arms.    But  of  what  use  were  "  unconnected  "  movements  ? 

On  the  fifth  of  September  1768,  there  appeared  in  the 
"Boston  Gazette"  a  paper  in  the  form  of  queries,  directing 
attention  to  the  original  charter  of  the  colony,  which  left  to 
the  people  the  choice  of  their  governor  and  legislature,  and 
reserved  to  the  crown  no  negative  on  their  laws. 

On  the  seventh,  the  Senegal  left  the  port.  The  next  day, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Ber- 
nard let  it  be  known  that  both  vessels  of  war  were  gone  to 
fetch  three  regiments.  Sullen  discontent  appeared  on  almost 
every  brow.  On  the  ninth,  a  petition  was  signed  for  a  town- 
meeting  "  to  consider  of  the  most  wise,  constitutional,  loyal, 
and  salutary  meajsures"  in  reference  to  the  expected  arrival  of 
troops. 

Union  was  the  heart's  desire  of  Boston ;  union  first  with 
all  the  towns  of  the  province,  and  next  with  the  sister  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  confidence  which  must  precede  union  could  be 
established  only  by  self-control.  On  Saturday,  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Warren  met  at  the  house  of  Warren,  and  drew 
up  the  plan  for  the  town-meeting,  the  resolves,  and  the  order 
of  the  debates.  Otis  had  long  before  pointed  out  the  proper 
mode  of  redress  in  the  contingency  which  had  now  occurred. 

On  Monday,  the  twelfth,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  gathered 
in  a  town-meeting  at  Faneuil  HaU,  where  the  arms  belonging 
to  the  town,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  muskets,  lay  in 
boxes  on  the  floor.  After  a  fervid  prayer  from  Cooper,  min- 
ister of  the  congregation  in  Brattle  street,  and  the  election  of 
Otis  as  moderator,  a  committee  inquired  of  the  governor  the 
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of  liis  apprehensiona  that  regiments  of  his  majesty'a 
■ere  daily  to  be  expected ;  and  requested  him  to  ifisne 

for  a  general  assemblj-. 

the  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  report  was  made  to 
n  that  Bernard  refused  an  aeiemblj',  and  that  troops 
;>ected,     Raslmess  of  the  people  of  Boston  would  have 
1  the  conlidence  of  their  own  province,  and  the  bjtd- 
jf  the  reet,  while  feehlenc^  would  have  overwhehued 
ise  vrith  ridicule.     It  wae  necessaiy  for  them  to  halt, 
ud  a  position  where  it  was  safe  to  do  so ;  and  they 
icir  defences  with  the  declaration  that  "  it  is  the  first 
)  in  civil  Bociety,  founded  in  nature  and  reason,  that 
>f  the  society  can  be  binding  on  any  individual,  with- 
;onscut,  given  by  himself  in  peraon,  or  by  his  repre- 
i  of  his  own  free  election."     They  appealed  to  the 
Its  of  the  revolution  of  1088;   to  the  conditions  on 
le  house  of  Hanover  received  the  throne ;  to  the  bill  of 
'.  "William  and  Mary ;  and  to  their  own  charter ;  and 
y  proceeded  to  i-esolve,  "  That  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Boston  will,  at  the  utmost  peril  of  their  lives  and 
,  maintain  and  defend  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
uuuities."     To  remove  uncertainty  respecting  these 
,hey  voted  "that  money  could  not  bo  levied,  nor  a 
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the  province  of  their  design.  It  was  voted  by  a  very  great 
majority  that  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  should  provide  him- 
self with  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  A  cordial  letter  was  read 
from  the  merchants  of  New  York,  conmmnicating  their  agree- 
ment to  cease  importing  British  goods. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  selectmen  wait  on  the 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  the  town,  to  desire  that 
the  next  Tuesday  might  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer ;  and  it  was  so  kept  by  all  the  Congregational  churches. 

On  the  fourteenth,  just  after  a  vessel  had  arrived  in  forty 
days  from  Falmouth,  bringing  news  how  angry  people  in 
England  were  with  the  Americans,  that  three  regiments  were 
coming  over,  that  fifty  state  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  home, 
the  selectmen  issued  a  circular,  repeating  the  history  of  their 
grievances,  and  inviting  every  town  in  the  province  to  send  a 
committee  to  the  convention,  to  give  "  sound  and  wholesome 
advice"  and  *' prevent  any  sudden  and  unconnected  meas- 
ures." The  city  of  London  had  never  done  the  like  in  the 
great  rebellion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Boston  tended  more 
toward  revolution  than  any  previous  measures  in  any  of  the 
colonies.  Bernard  professed  his  belief  that,  but  for  the  Rom- 
ney,  a  rebellion  would  have  broken  out ;  he  reported  a  design 
against  the  castle,  and  "  that  his  government  was  subdued." 
The  oflEcr  of  a  baronetcy  and  the  vice-government  of  Virginia 
coming  to  hand,  he  accepted  them  "most  thankfully,"  and 
hoped  to  embark  for  England  in  a  fortnight.  He  had  hardly 
indulged  in  this  day-dream  for  twenty-four  hours  when  his 
expectations  were  dashed  by  the  account  of  Botetourt's  ap- 
pointment, and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  should  lose  Massachu- 
setts. Of  a  sudden  he  was  become  the  most  anxious  and  un- 
happy man  in  Boston. 

On  the  nineteenth,  Bernard  announced  to  the  council  that 
two  regiments  were  expected  from  Ireland,  two  others  from 
Halifax,  and  desired  that  for  one  of  them  quarters  might  be 
prepared  within  the  town.  The  council  after  an  adjournment 
of  three  days,  during  which  "  the  militia  were  imder  arms,  ex- 
ercising and  firing,"  spoke  out  plainly,  that,  as  the  barracks  at 
Castle  William  were  sufficient  to  accommodate  both  regiments 
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from  Halifax,  the  act  of  parliament  required  that 
)uld  be  quartered  there.  Upon  tliia,  Bernard  produced 
er  of  General  Gage,  b^  wliicb  it  api>eared  that  one 

the  coming  regiment*  was  ordered  for  the  present  to 
VilHiim,  and  one  to  the  town  of  Boston.  "  It  is  no 
et  to  the  general,"  answered  the  council,  "  to  say  that 
r  wbatsocver,  coming  from  a.  general  or  a  secretary  of 
any  less  authority  tlian  his  majesty  and  parliament,  can 
ie  an  act  of  parliament ; "  and  they  insisted  that  Gen- 
^  could  not  have  intended  otherwise,  for  the  act  pro- 
that,  if  any  military  officer  should  take  upon  liimself 
er  soldiers  in  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Amer- 
;rwise  than  was  limited  and  allowed  by  the  act,  he 
JO  ijMo  facto  cashiered,  and  disabled  to  hold  any  mili- 
ployment  in  liia  majesty's  service," 

council,  wbo  were  conducted  in  their  opposition  by 

iw  from  their  conduct  a  new  reason  for  urging  the  for- 

jf  the  colony's  charter. 

tlie  twenty-second  of  September,  the  anniversary  of 
^'b  coronation,  about  seventy  persons,  from  sixty-si.^ 
lame  together  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  convention  ;  and  their 
increased,  till  ninety-six  towns  and   eight   districts, 
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military  power  on  the  civil  establishment.  The  governor  re- 
fused to  receive  this  petition ;  and  he  admonished  ^^  the  gen- 
tlemen assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention," to  break  up  instantly  and  separate  themselves,  or  they 
should  be  made  to  "  repent  of  their  rashness."  The  message 
was  received  with  derision. 

The  council,  adhering  to  their  purpose  of  conforming 
strictly  to  the  billeting  act,  reduced  to  writing  the  reasons  for 
their  decision  to  provide  no  quarters  in  town  till  the  barracks 
at  the  castle  should  be  full ;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  commu- 
nicated the  paper  to  Bernard,  published  it  in  the  "  Boston  Ga- 
zette," and  sent  a  copy  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  It  proved  a 
disregard  for  an  act  of  parliament  by  the  very  men  who  as- 
sumed to  enforce  parliamentary  authority.  On  the  side  of  the 
province,  no  law  was  violated ;  only  men  would  not  buy  tea, 
glass,  colors,  or  paper :  on  the  side  of  Hillsborough,  Bernard, 
and  Gage,  requisitions  were  made  contrary  to  the  words  and 
the  indisputable  intent  of  the  statute.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  coercive  measures,  Boston  gained  a  moral  victory :  it  placed 
itself  on  the  side  of  law,  and  proved  its  enemies  to  be  law- 
breakers. The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  was,  says 
Bernard,  "  the  greatest  blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  king's 
government."  "Kine  tenths  of  the  people  considered  the  dec- 
laration of  the  council  just." 

The  convention,  which  remained  but  six  days  in  session, 
repeated  the  protest  of  Massachusetts  against  taxation  of  the 
colonies  by  the  British  parliament ;  against  a  standing  army ; 
against  the  danger  to  "  the  liberties  of  America  from  a  united 
body  of  pensioners  and  soldiers."  They  renewed  their  petition 
to  the  king.  They  resolved  to  preserve  good  order,  by  the  aid  of 
the  civil  magistrate  alone.  Then,  "  relying  on  Ilim  who  ruleth 
according  to  his  pleasure,  with  unerring  wisdom  and  irresistible 
influence,  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,"  they  dissolved 
themselves,  leaving  the  care  for  the  public  to  the  council. 

This  was  the  first  example  in  America  of  the  restoration  of 
affairs  by  delay.  Indiscreet  men  murmured ;  but  the  intelli- 
gent perceived  the  greatness  of  the  result.  When  the  attomey- 
and  solicitor-general  of  England  were  called  upon  to  find  traces 
of  high  treason  in  what  had  been  done,  De  Grey  as  well  as 
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the  attomev-  and   Bolicitor-general,  joined   in   the 
J  tliat  the  Btatiite  of  the  tliirtj-tiftli  of  Henry  VIII. 
I  only  one  by  which  criminals  could  be  tried  in  Eng- 
f  offences  committed  in  America ;  that  its  provisions 
I  only  to  treasons ;  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
.  the  charge  of  high  treason  upon  any  pereone 
In  the  papers  laid  before  them.     "  Look  into  the  pa- 
llid De  Grey  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  and  see  how 
pso  Americans  are  versed  in  the  crown  law ;  I  doubt 
they  have  been  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  treason,  bat 
3  they  have  come  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  it." 
Q  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  just  after  the 
man  broke  up,  the  squadron  from  Halifax  anchored  in 
let  bay.     It  brought  not  two  regiments  only,  but  artil- 
■ich  Bernard,  by  a  verbal  message,  had  specially  re- 
Dalrymple,  their  eonmiander,  "expressed  infinite 
I  that  no  quarters  had  been  prepared."     On  the  twenty- 
lie  council,  at  which  Smith,  the  commanding  officer  of 
I,  and  Dalrj-mple,  were  present,  after  much  altercation, 
to  tlie  law ;  and  the  governor  declared  his  want  of 
b  act  alone.     "  Since  that  resolution  was  taken  to  rise 
Bin  open  reljellion,"  wrote  Gage,  "  I  don't  see  any  cause 
■nipnlous."     On  the  following  day,  the  squadron  an- 
f  Castle  "William  to  intimidate  the  council,  but  without 
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"  All  their  bravadoes  ended  as  may  be  imagined,"  said  an 
officer.  "Men  are  not  easily  brought  to  fight,"  wrote  Hutch- 
inson, "  when  they  know  death  by  the  sword  or  the  halter  will 
be  the  consequence."  "  Great  Britain,"  remarked  a  wiser  ob- 
server, "  will  repent  her  mistaken  policy." 

Dalrymple  encamped  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  which  had 
field  equipage;  for  the  rest,  he  demanded  quarters  of  the 
selectmen.  They  knew  the  law  too  well  to  comply ;  but,  as 
the  night  was  cold,  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  from  compassion,  al- 
lowed them  to  sleep  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

On  the  third,  Bernard  laid  before  the  coimcil  Dalrymple's 
requisition  for  the  enumerated  allowances  to  troops  in  bar- 
racks. "  We,"  answered  the  council,  "  are  ready,  on  our  part, 
to  comply  with  the  act  of  parliament,  if  the  colonel  will  on 
his." 

"Tyranny  begins,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  "if  the  law  is 
transgressed  to  another's  harm.  "We  must  not  give  up  the  law 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  fixed  and  stable,  and  is  the  col- 
lected and  long  digested  sentiment  of  the  whole,  and  substitute 
in  its  room  the  opinion  of  individuals,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertain." 

While  Hood  meditated  embarking  for  Boston  to  \vinter 
there,  Gage  came  from  New  York  to  demand,  in  person,  quar- 
ters for  the  regiments  in  the  town.  The  council  would  grant 
none  till  the  barracks  at  the  castle  were  filled. 

The  governor  and  the  sheriff  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
a  ruinous  building,  belonging  to  the  province;  but  its  occu- 
pants had  taken  the  best  legal  advice,  and  kept  them  at  bay. 

Bernard  next  summoned  the  acting  justices  to  meet  him, 
and  renewed  the  general's  demand  for  quarters.  "  Not  till  the 
barracks  are  filled,"  they  answered,  conforming  to  the  law. 
"  The  clause,"  wrote  Gage,  "  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  this 
coxmtry,  where  every  man  studies  law."  "  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  tether,"  said  Bernard  to  his  council ;  and  he  asked  them  to 
join  him  in  naming  a  commissary.  "  To  join  in  such  appoint- 
ment," answered  the  council,  "  would  be  an  admission  that  the 
province  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  expense."  The  officers 
could  not  put  the  troops  into  quarters ;  for  they  would,  under 
the  act,  be  cashiered,  on  being  convicted  of  the  fact  before 
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Istices  of  the  peaoe.     "  Before  two  jnstices,"  exclaimed 
1'  tlie  best  of  thtm  the  keeper  of  a  paltiy  tavern." 
hafit,  the  weather  growing  eo  Bevere  that  the  troops  could 
X  in  tents,  '■  tUe  commanding  officer  was  obliged  to 
lufics  at  very  dear  rates,"  as  well  as  procure,  at  the  ex- 
If  the  crown,  all  tlie  articles  required  by  aet  of  parlia- 
Tf  the  colony.     The  main  guard  was  established  opposite 
e-house,  so  that  cannon  were  pointed  to^^'ard  the  rooms 
.  the  legislature  was  accustomed  to  Bit.     But,  as  the 
)  an  example  of  respect  for  law,  there  was  nothing 
I  troops  to  do.     Two  regiments  were  there  as  idle  look- 
fend  two  more  were  coming  ta  share  the  same  inactivity. 
fcne  knew  that  they  could  not  be  employed  except  on  a 
3  from  a  civil  officer ;  and  there  was  not  a  magistrate 
fcolony  that  saw  any  reason  for  calUng  in  their  aid,  nor 

1  town  disposed  to  act  in  a  way  to  warrant  it. 
I  commissioners  of  the  customs,  having  received  orders 
1  to  Boston,  wished  to  get  from  the  council  some  ex- 
•  their  departure,  as  well  as  for  their  return.  "  They 
t  reason  for  absconding  from  their  duty,"  eaid  Bow- 
mnd  the  council  left  them  to  return  of  themselves ;  but, 
Bdress  to  Gage,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  out  of  nine- 
|)lained  how  trivial  had  been  the  disorders  on 
rrounded. 
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by  arrestmg  Hancock  and  Malcolm  on  charges  confidently 
made,  bnt  never  established. 

Yielding  to  the  "  daily  "  importunities  of  the  king,  Grafton 
prepared  to  dismiss  Shelbnme.  Camden  encouraged  Grafton 
to  dight  their  benefactor,  as  "  brooding  over  his  own  suspicions 
and  discontent."  "  I  will  never  retire  upon  a  scanty  income," 
he  added,  "  unless  I  should  be  forced  by  something  more  com- 
pelling than  the  earl  of  Shelbume's  removal.  You  are  my 
pole-star,  Chatham  being  eclipsed." 

Grafton  repaired  to  Hayes  to  gain  Chatham's  acquiescence 
in  the  proposed  change.  "  My  lord's  health,"  answered  the 
countess,  "  is  too  weak  to  admit  of  any  communication  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  am  able  to  tell  your  grace,  from  my  lord  himself, 
that  Lord  Shelbume's  removal  wiU  never  have  his  consent." 
The  king  awaited  anxiously  the  result  of  the  interview ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  warning,  Shelbume  was  removed.  To 
Camden's  surprise,  the  resignation  of  Chatham  instantly  fol- 
lowed. Grafton  and  the  king  interposed  with  solicitations, 
but  he  remained  inflexible.*  Camden  remained  in  office,  and 
even  advised  a  public  declaration  from  the  king,  that  Town- 
shend's  revenue  act  should  be  executed,  and  "  Boston,"  "  the 
ringleading  province,"  be  "  chastised." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Hillsborough  to  the  agent  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  presented  him  the  petition  of  that  colony, 
"parliament  will  not  sufEer  their  authority  to  be  trampled 
upon.  "We  wish  to  avoid  severities  toward  you ;  but,  if  you 
refuse  obedience  to  our  laws,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  of  Eng- 
land shall  enforce  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  resolved  more  than  ever  not  to 
pay  money  without  their  own  consent,  and  to  use  no  article 
from  Britain  till  the  obnoxious  acts  should  be  repealed  and 
the  troops  removed. 

At  that  time  Shelbume  was  planning  a  joint  intervention 
with  France  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Poland-f  His  removal 
opened  the  cabinet  to  the  ignorant  and  incapable  earl  of  Koch- 
ford,  who  owed  his  selection  to  his  submissive  mediocrity.  He 
needed  money,  and  once  told  Choiseul,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

*  Grafton  MS. 

f  Rayneyal'a  report  of  his  intenriew  with  Shelbume,  September  1782. 
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I  he  lost  file  embassy  whieli  he  then  filled,  he  shoiild  be 
jurcea.    He  liad  a  passion  to  play  a  part,  and  wonld 
mi  hia  intention  to  rival  iiot  Chatham,  he  would  say,  but 
Tthongh  he   eoiild  not   even  for  a  day  adiiere  steadily 
idea.     "  His  meddlesome  disposition,"   said  Choieeul, 
1  him  a  worse  man  to  deal  with  than  one  of  greater 
After  his  accession,  the  administration  was  the  weak- 
he  worst  which  England  had  kno^^^l  since  the  revola- 
Et  had  no  sanction  in  public  opinion,  and  the  subservient 
bent  was  losing  the  reverence  of  the  nation. 
BOctober  176S,  the  reform  of  jjarhament  was  advocated 
pnville.    "  The  number  of  electors,"  such  was  his  pub- 
jchired  opinion,  "  is  become  too  small  in  proportion  to 
liole  people,  and    the  colonies  ought   to  be  allowed  to 
liembera  to  parliament."     "What  other  reason  tlian  an 
lit  to  raise  discontent,"  rephed  Edmund  Burbe,  as  the 
lif  the  Roekingliam  wliigs,  "  can  he  have  for  su^esting 
e  are  not  hajipy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  nmuber  of 
lin  England  ?     Our  fault  is  on  the  other  side."     And  he 
d  at  an  American  i-eiiresentation  as  the  vision  of  a  lunatic. 
J  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  uncontrolled  impulses  un- 
Ithe  flag  of  a  republic.     The  treaty  of  Paris  left  two  Eu- 
1  powers  aolo  sovereigns  of  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
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rian,  he  appealed  to  the  heart  of  Choiseiil.  "  It  may  not  be," 
answered  Choiseul ;  "  France  cannot  bear  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting the  colony's  precarious  existence." 

On  the  tenth  of  July  1765,  the  austere  and  unamiable  An- 
tonio De  Ulloa,  by  a  letter  from  Havana,  annoimced  to  the 
superior  council  at  New  Orleans  his  orders  to  take  possession 
of  that  city  for  the  Catholic  king ;  but  the  flag  of  France  waa 
left  flying,  and  continued  to  attract  Acadian  exiles.  On  the 
fifth  of  March  1766,  during  a  violent  thunder-gust  and  rain, 
Ulloa  landed,  with  civil  officers,  three  capuchin  monks,  and 
eighty  soldiers.  His  reception  was  cold  and  gloomy.  He 
brought  no  orders  to  redeem  the  seven  million  livres  of  French 
paper  money,  which  weighed  down  a  colony  of  less  than  six 
thousand  white  men.  The  French  garrison  of  three  hundred 
refused  to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  the  people  to  give  up 
their  nationality,  and  Ulloa  was  obliged  to  administer  tlie 
government  under  the  French  flag  by  the  old  French  officers, 
at  the  cost  of  Spain. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  Spanish  restrictive  system 
was  applied  to  Louisiana ;  in  September,  an  ordinance  com- 
pelled French  vessels  having  special  permits  to  accept  the  pa- 
per currency  in  pay  for  their  cargoes,  at  an  arbitrary  tariff  of 
prices.  "  The  extension  and  freedom  of  trade,"  remonstrated 
the  merchants,  "  far  from  injuring  states  and  colonies,  are  their 
strength  and  support."  The  ordinance  was  suspended,  but  not 
till  the  alarm  had  destroyed  all  commerce.  Ulloa  retired  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Balise.  Only  tliere,  and  opposite  Natchez, 
and  at  the  river  Iberville,  was  Spanish  jurisdiction  directly 
exercised. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  But  the  arbitrary  and  passionate  conduct  of  Ulloa,  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  with  the  prospect  of  its  becom- 
ing an  almost  total  loss,  the  disputes  respecting  the  expenses 
incurred  since  the  session  of  1762,  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, a  captious  ordinance  which  made  a  private  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  and  al- 
legiance, agitated  the  colony  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  of  New  Orleans  a  republic,  like  Amster- 
dam or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  body  of  forty  men,  and  a 
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xeentive.    The  people  of  tlie  country  pariBlies  crowded 

asa  into  the  city,  joined  thoee  of  New  Orleans,  and 
a  numerous  aseembly,  in  which  Lafr4mlr«,  John  Mil- 
ieph  Jlilhet,  and  the  lawyer  Doncet  were  conspicuoua. 
"  Baid  they,  "  should  the  two  sovereigns  form  agree- 
vhieh  can  have  no  result  but  oar  misery,  without  advan- 
either)"     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  1768,  they 
1  an  address  to  the  superior  council,  written  by  Lafr6- 
id  Careese,  rehearsing  their  griefs;  and,  in  their  petition 
ts,  they  claimed  freedom  of  commerce  with  the  ports  of 
and  America,  and  the  expulsion  of  Ulloa  from  the  col- 
rhe  address,  signed  by  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  was 
1  the  next  day  by  the  council,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
;  when  the  French  flag  was  displayed  on  the  public 
children  and  women  ran  up  to  kiss  its  folds,  and  it  was 
)y  nine  hundred  men,  amid  shotits  of  "  Long  live  the 
France  1  we  will  have  no  king  but  him."     UUoa  re- 
to  Havana,  and  sent  his  representations  to  Spain.     Tha 
mts  elected  tlieir  own  treasurer  and  syndics,  sent  en- 
Paris  witli  supplicatory  letters  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
1  prince  of  Conti,  and  memorialized  the  French  nion- 
■  stand  as  intercessor  between  them  and  the  Catholic 
fferinfT  no  alternative  but  to  be  a  colony  of  France  or  a 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

THE    KmO    AND    PABLIAMEin'    AGAINST    THE    TOWN    OF    BOSTON. 
HILLSBOBOUGH   SEOBBTABY    FOB  THE  OOLONIES. 

OoTOBEB  1768-Febbuaby  1769. 

Against  the  advice  of  Shelbume,  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
Spain,  every  post  between  Mobile  and  Fort  Chartres  was  aban- 
doned. The  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  the  Mississippi  was  opposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. John  Finley,  a  backwoodsman  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
in  1768,  passed  through  Kentucky,  found  not  one  white  man's 
cabin  in  all  the  enchanting  wilderness.  Gage  even  advised 
the  retirement  from  Fort  Chartres  and  Pittsburg.  But  this 
policy  encountered  difficulties  from  the  existence  of  French 
settlements  in  Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash,  the  roving  disposi- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and  the  avarice  of  British  officers  who 
coveted  profit  from  concessions  of  lands. 

The  Spanish  town  of  St.  Louis  was  fast  rising  into  impor- 
tance, as  the  centre  of  the  fur-trade  with  the  Indian  nations  on 
the  Missouri ;  but  the  population  of  Illinois  had  declined,  and 
scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  rather  more  than  three  hundred  were 
Africans.  Easkaskia  counted  six  hundred  white  persons,  and 
three  hundred  and  three  negroes.  At  Kahokia,  there  were 
about  three  hundred  persons ;  at  Prairie  du  Kocher,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five ;  at  St  Philip,  fifteen,  and  not  more  at 
Fort  Chartres.  To  Hillsborough's  great  alarm,  the  adult  men 
had  been  formed  into  military  companies.  Vincennes,  the  only 
settlement  in  Indiana,  had  rapidly  and  surprisingly  increased. 
Its  own  population,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
white  persons,  ten  negro  and  seventeen  Indian  slaves,  was 
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id  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  "  strangers."     De- 
id  now  about  six  hundred  souls.     The  western  villages 
ed  in  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  swine ;  of  beeves,  there 
ire  than  one  to  each  human  being,  and  more  than  one 
)  every  two,  counting  slaves  and  children. 
!  course  of  the  rivers  incHncd  the  French  in  the  West  to 
eir  fiira  to  New  Orleans,  or  across  the  river  by  night  to 
ie,  wliere  they  could  be  exchanged  for  French  goods, 
glish  merchandise  camo  burdened  witli  the  cost  of  land 
3  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt.     In  November  1768, 
s,  the  new  commandant  in  Illinois,  following  euggea- 
■om  Gage,  appointed  seven  civil  judges  to  decide  local 
eriies,  yet  without  abdicating  his  own  overruling  author- 
e  was  chieiJy  intent  on  enriching  some  Philadelphia  fur- 
who  were  notorious  for  their  willingness  to  bribe,  and, 
than  a  year  after  his  arrival,  executed,  at  their  request, 
e  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land,  of  which  one  sixth  part 
terved   for  himself.     The  procedure  contravened  the 
*f  Hillsborough,  who  renewed  imperatively  the  instnic- 
extend  an  unbroken  line  of  Indian  frontier  from  Geor- 
Janada,  as  an  impassable  barrier  to  emigration. 
B  purpose  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Virginia.     From 
ad  charter,  the  discoveries  of  its  people,  tic  authorized 
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of  October  1T68,  concluded  a  treaty  by  wbich  the  Cherokoos, 
wbo  liad  no  right  to  lands  in  Kentncky,  were  made  to  estab- 
lish as  the  western  boondai^  of  Yir^ia  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Chiswell^s  mine,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Kana- 
wha, in  a  northerly  conrse  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Ohio. 

To  thwart  the  negotiation  of  Stuart,  Virginia  had  appointed 
Thomas  "Walker  its  commiflsioner  to  tiie  congress  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix  with  the  Six  Nations.  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  In- 
dian agent  for  the  northern  district,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
flie  methods  of  making  profit  by  his  ofiica  William  Franklin, 
of  New  Jersey,  readily  assisted  in  obtaining  the  largest  cessions 
of  lands.  The  number  of  Indians  who  appeared  was  but  little 
short  of  three  thousand.  Unusual  laigcsses  won  over  the 
chie&  of  the  Six  Nations ;  the  line  that  was  established  on 
the  fifth  of  November  began  at  the  north,  wliere  Canada  creek 
joins  Wood  creek ;  on  leaving  New  York,  it  passed  from  the 
nearest  fork  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  to  Kit- 
fanJTipf  on  the  Alleghany,  whence  it  followed  that  river  and 
the  Ohio.  Had  it  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  the 
Indian  frontier  would  have  been  marked  all  the  way  from 
northern  New  York  to  Florida.  But,  instead  of  following  his 
instructions,  Sir  William  Johnson,  assuming  groundlessly  a 
rieht  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  lai^est  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tinued the  line  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Tennessee  river,  which 
was  thus  constituted  tlie  western  boundary  of  Virginia. 

WhUe  the  congress  was  in  session,  Botetourt,  the  new  gov- 
^jyjy  of  Virginia,  arrived  on  the  James  river,  in  the  delicious 
season  of  the  f^H  of  fli*^  led.  He  was  clianned  with  the 
scenes  on  wliit^h  he  entered  ;  liia  liouse  seemed  admirable;  the 
iETOuiid'^  arounil  it  wall  planted  and  watered  by  beautiful  rills. 
Even  -^  ^'^  i™**  *"  ^^  could  liave  wished.  Coming  up 
lie  to  Ul  BIP"  1  n-iilence,  he  was  asked  abroad 

•  and,  &'  .''^''   pliJasnre  and  was  pleased, 

irht  noti'  i*.irir  than  the  disposition  of  the 

j,j,d  all'  "ytlling  that  wris  to  happen, 

red  wit'  ^l^y  ^'^  *''^'  people  to 

'"  (borough  that  they 
by  the  moQux 
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;  but  lie  justified  tlieta  by  their  nnivereal  avowal  of  a 
pent  desire  to  assist  upon  every  occasion,  if  they  might 
I  formerly  only  on  retiuisition.  The  duties  complained 
I  collected  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  without  a  shadow 
lie  was  perBuaded  that  the  new  aasembly  would 
Bgether  in  good  humor,  which  he  was  resolved  not  wau- 
t  disturb. 

II  boundary  invited  immediate  attention.     Bote- 
Itered  heartily  into  the  wisJies  of  Virginia,  and  put  in 
"s  life  and  fortune  to  carry  its  juriadietion  to  the  Ten- 
fiver  where  it  strikes  the  parallel  of  tliErty-aix  and  a  half 
"  This  boundary,"  it  waa  said,  "  will  give  some  room 
nd  our  settlements  for  ten  or  twelve  years." 
Wand,  at  this  time,  began  to  think  reconciliation  with 
liusetts  hopeless,  when  news  arrived  tliat  the  troops  had 
lat  Boston  without  opposition,  that  the  convention  had 
Id,  and  that  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  at  an  end. 
laet  with  highest  wisdom  and  spirit,"  said  Thomas  llol- 
will  extricate  themselves  with  firmness  and  mag- 
But  most  men  expressed  contempt  for  them,  as 
made  a  vaui  bluster.     No  one  doubted  that,  on  the  ar- 
I  tlie  additional  regiments  from  Ii-eLmd,  Otis  and  Ciish- 
sixteen  other  members  of  the  late  political  assemblies 
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law  of  1766.  Men  so  unsusceptible  of  all  middle  terms  of 
accommodation  call  loadly  for  our  correction.  The  difficulties 
in  governing  Massachusetts  are  insurmountable,  unless  its  char- 
ter and  laws  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  give  to  the  king  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  council,  and  to  the  sherifEs  the  sole  power  of 
returning  juries."  Samuel  Adams,  at  Boston,  weighed  well 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  uttered  by  an  organ  of  the  minis- 
try ;  but  England  hardly  noticed  the  menace  of  the  subversion 
of  chartered  rights  and  of  the  independence  of  juries. 

Edmund  Burke  poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
Camden  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  former  opposition  to  the 
declaratory  act  with  his  present  support  of  the  ministry.  "  My 
astonishment  at  the  f  oUy  of  his  opinions,"  he  said,  ^^  is  lost  in 
indignation  at  the  baseness  of  his  conduct."  Grenville  agreed 
with  him  that  the  order,  requiring  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
to  rescind  a  vote  under  a  penalty,  was  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tionaL  ^'  I  wish  the  stamp  act  had  never  been  passed,"  said 
Barrington ;  «  but  the  Americanfl  are  traitors  against  the  legifr 
lature.  The  troops  are  to  bring  rioters  to  justice."  Wedder- 
bum,  who  at  that  moment  belonged  to  himself,  and  spoke  in 
opposition  to  enhance  his  price,  declaimed  against  governing 
by  files  of  musketeers ;  and  condemned  the  ministerial  man- 
date  as  illegal  "Though  it  were  considered  wiser,"  said 
Rigby,  "  to  alter  the  American  tax  than  to  continue  it,  I  would 
not  alter  it  so  long  as  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  con- 
tinues in  its  present  state."  "  Let  the  nation  return  to  its  old 
good  nature  and  its  old  good  humor,"  were  the  words  of  Alder- 
man Beckf  ord,  whom  nobody  minded,  and  who  spoke  more 
wisely  than  they  all ;  "it  were  best  to  repeal  the  late  act,  and 
conciliate  the  colonies  by  moderation  and  kindness." 

Lord  North  made  reply :  "  America  must  fear  you  before 
she  can  love  you.  If  America  is  to  be  the  judge,  you  may  tax 
in  no  instance,  you  may  regulate  in  no  instance.  We  shall  go 
through  our  plan,  now  that  we  have  brought  it  so  near  success. 
I  am  against  repeaUng  the  last  act  of  parliament,  securing  to 
us  a  revenue  out  of  America ;  I  wiU  never  think  of  repeaUng 
it  until  we  see  America  prostrate  at  our  feet."  The  irrevocable 
words  spoke  the  feeling  of  parliament.  The  address  was  car- 
ried in  the  commons  without  a  division;  the  peers  seemed 
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us ;  and  scarcely  more  than  five  or  eix  in  both  honses 
1  the  Americana  from  principle.     Everybody  expected 
istisement  of  Boston." 

the  employment  of  soldiery  failed  from  the  beginning. 
ere,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  more  than  four  rep- 
a  Boston;  what  could  be  given  them  to  do!     They 
1  sent  over  to  bring  "  to  justice  "  those  whom  Barring- 
d  "  rioters,"  whom  the  king  described  as  "  tnrbnlcut 
chievoua  persons."     But  the  statesmen  who  guided 
;hrough  its  diiBculties  aeted  with  a  prudence  equal  to 
;or.     No  breach  of  the  law  could  be  charged  against 
nd.  besides,  the  pusillanimity  of  the  governor  of  Mas- 
ts was  BO  remarkable  that  it  was  his  fixed  rule  not  to 
the  responsibility  of  giving  the  word  to  any  military 
and  without  such  authority  everybody  knew  that  the 
ts  for  wliich  he  had  asked  could  not  be  employed.    The 
)und  no  rebellion  at  Boston ;  conld  they  make  one  ? 
I  American  assembly,  as  it  came  together,  denied  the 

parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  America,  and  embodied 
I  in  petitions  to  the  king.     The  king,  instead  of  hcar- 

petitions,  disapproved  and   rejected   them ;  Virginia 
hingly  reprimanded  ;  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
,  Maryland,  received,  as   their   answer,  copies  of  the 
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had  only  opened  the  way  to  a  complaint  from  the  colonies, 
that  the  king  would  not  even  receive  their  petitions. 

The  refusal  of  America  to  draw  supplies  from  England  was 
an  invitation  to  other  powers  to  devise  the  means  of  sharing 
her  commerce;  the  three  secretaries  of  state  were  therefore 
called  upon  to  issue  orders  to  the  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents 
of  the  British  government  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  Madeira, 
and  the  Azores,  to  watch  the  coming  in  of  an  Americau  ship 
or  the  sailing  of  any  ship  for  the  continent  of  America. 

"  Can  the  ministry  reduce  the  colonies  ? "  asked  Du  ChAtelet. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  an  army  in  so  vast  a  country  ?  The  Ameri- 
cans have  made  these  reflections,  and  they  will  not  give  way." 
"To  the  menace  of  rigor,"  replied  Choiseul,  "they  will  never 
give  way,  except  in  appearance  and  for  a  time.  The  fire  will 
be  but  imperfectly  extinguished  unless  other  means  than  those 
of  force  conciliate  the  interests  of  the  metropolis  and  its  colo- 
nies. The  Americans  will  not  lose  out  of  view  their  rights 
and  privileges ;  and,  next  to  fanaticism  for  religion,  the  fanati- 
cism for  liberty  is  the  most  daring  in  its  measures  and  the  most 
dangerous  in  its  consequences. " 

The  flimplest  mode  of  taking  part  with  the  colonists  was  by 
a  conmierce  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  with  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America ;  and  on  this 
subject  Choiseul  sent  to  Du  Chdtelet  an  elaborate  digest  of  all 
the  materials  he  had  collected.  But  the  simple-hearted  king 
of  Spain,  though  he  enjoyed  the  perplexity  of  "  the  natural 
enemy  "  of  the  two  crowns,  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere. 

"What  a  pity,"  resumed  Du  Chdtelet  to  Choiseul,  "that 
neither  Spain  nor  France  is  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  so  critical  a  conjuncture!  Precipitate  measures  on  our 
part  might  reconcile  the  colonies  to  the  metropolis;  but  if 
the  quarrel  goes  on,  a  thousand  opportunities  cannot  fail  to 
offer,  of  which  decisive  advantage  may  be  taken.  The  objects 
presented  to  you,  to  the  king,  and  to  his  council,  demand  the 
most  profound  combinations,  the  most  inviolable  secrecy.  A 
plan  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  circumstance  of  change 
should  be  concerted  in  advance  with  Spain." 

At  the  same  time,  Du  Ch&telet  studied  intercolonial  com- 
merce ;  and  continued  to  seek  information  from  the  American 
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larticnlarly  from  Franklin,  whom  lie  more  and  more 
as  "  upright  and  enlightened,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
raeioua  men  that  could  be  found  in  any  country," 
agents  had  separately  waited  on  Lord  Hillsborongh, 
siKth  of  December,  he  communicated  to  them  in  a 
e  result  of  a  cabinet  council :  "  Administration  will  en- 
e  aothority  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  but  with  moderation  and 
All  the  petitions  we  have  received  are  very  offensive, 
■  contain  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament.     "We 
fondness  for  the  acts  complained  of;  partieularly,  the 
^  act  is  so  anti-commercial  that  I  wish  it  had  never  ex- 
nd   it  would  certainly  have  been   repealed  had  the 
said  nothing  about  it,  or  petitioned  against  it  only 
groimd  of  expediency :  but  the  principle  yon  proceed 
ftendfl  to  all  laws;  and  we  cannot  therefore  think  of 
g  it,  at  least  this  session  of  parliament,  or  until  the 
shall  have  dropped  the  point  of  right.     Nor  can  the 
of  the  people  of  Boston  pa'^3  without  a  severe  cen- 
A  very  long  discussion  ensued ;  but  he  was  inflexible, 
attention   of  parliament  was  to   be  confined   to  the 
)f  the  Massachusetts  bay ;  Beckford  and  Trecothicb,  as 
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pice,  on  whicli  we  look  down  with  horror."  Phipps,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  added :  "  My  heart  will  bleed  for  every  drop  of 
American  blood  that  shall  be  shed,  while  their  grievances  are 
unredressed.  I  wish  to  see  the  Americans  in  onr  arms  as 
friends,  not  to  meet  them  as  enemies."  '^  Dare  yon  not  trust 
yonrselvee  with  a  general  inquiry? "  asked  GrenviUe.  "  How 
do  we  know,  parliamentarily,  that  Boston  is  the  most  gailty  of 
the  colonies ? "  "I  would  have  the  Americans  obey  the  laws 
of  the  country,  whether  they  like  them  or  not,"  said  Lord  Bar- 
rington. 

Out  of  two  hundred  who  were  present,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  divided  with  the  government  to  confine  the 
inquiry.  The  king  set  himself,  his  ministry,  parUament,  and 
aU  Great  Britain  to  subdue  to  his  will  one  stubborn  town  on 
the  sterile  coast  of  the  Massachusetts  bay.  The  odds  against 
it  were  fearful ;  but  it  showed  a  life  inextinguishable,  and  had 
been  chosen  to  keep  guard  over  the  Hberties  of  mankind. 

The  Old  World  had  not  its  parallel.  It  counted  about  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants  of  European  origin,  all  of  whom 
learned  to  read  and  write.  Good  public  schools  were  the  foun- 
dation of  its  political  system ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of 
their  pupils,  in  his  youth  apprenticed  to  the  art  which  makes 
knowledge  the  common  property  of  mankind,  had  gone  forth 
from  them  to  stand  before  the  nations  as  the  representative  of 
the  modem  industrial  class. 

As  its  schools  were  for  all  its  children,  so  the  great  body  of 
its  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  assem- 
bled in  a  hall  which  Faneuil,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  had  built 
for  them,  was  the  source  of  all  municipal  authority.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  town,  its  taxes  were  voted,  its  aflfairs  discussed 
and  settled,  its  agents  and  public  servants  annually  elected  by 
ballot,  and  abstract  political  principles  freely  debated.  A 
property  qualification  was  attached  to  the  right  of  voting,  but 
it  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  change  the  character  of  the  suf- 
frage. There  had  never  existed  a  considerable  municipality, 
approaching  so  nearly  to  a  pure  democracy ;  and,  for  so  popu- 
lous a  place,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  orderly  and  best 
governed  in  the  world. 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity  was  in  like  manner  republican.    The 
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laKs   were  Congregationalista,  of  whom   caeli   dmrch 
an  assembly  by  voluntary  agreement,  self-constitnted, 
[jortcd,  aiid   independent.     Tliey  were  clear  tliat  no 
)r  churcli  had  power  over  another  church.     There  was 
Oman  Catholic  altar  in  the  place ;  the  usages  of  "  pa- 
eere  looked  upon  as  worn-out  superstitiouB,  lit  only  for 
orant.     But  the  people  were  not  merely  the  fiercest 
of  "  popery  and  slavery,"  they  were  Protestants  even 
Prot^Btajitisni ;  and,  though  the  Englisli  church  was 
1,  Boston  kept  up  the  fight  against  prelacy.     Ita  min- 
;re  still  its  prophets  and  its  guides  ;  its  pulpit,  in  which 
,t  Mayhew  was  no  more  Cooi)or  was  admired  above  all 
or  eloquence  and  patriotism,  inflamed  Jjy  its  weekly  ap- 
ko  the  fervor  of  piety  and  of  liberty.     In  the  "  Boston 
"  it  enjoyed  a  free  press,  which  gave  cnrreney  to  ita 
ons  on  the  natural  right  of  man  to  self-government, 
litizens  were  inquisitive,  seeking  the  causes  of  existing 
ons  in  the  laws  of  nature.     Yet  they  controlled  their 
ive  turn  by  practical  judgment,  exhibiting   the  seem- 
;radiction  of  susceptibihty  to  enthusiasm  and  calculating 
less.     They  were  adventurous,  penetrating,  and  keen 
pursuit  of  gain ;  yet  their  avidity  was  tempered  by  a 
sidered  and  continuing  hberality.     Nearly  every  man 
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from  no  book,  caught  the  hue  of  the  times ;  the  merchants, 
cramped  in  their  enterprise  by  legal  restrictions ;  the  mechanics, 
who  by  their  skill  in  ship-building  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  other  nations,  and  by  their  numbers  ruled  the  town — all 
alike,  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  pulpit  or  closet,  on  the  wharf  or 
in  the  counting-room,  at  their  ship-yards  or  in  their  social  gath- 
erings, reasoned  upon  government.  As  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  of  England,  they  had  no  more  superstitious  veneration 
for  monarchy  than  for  priestcraft.  They  unconsciously  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  an  independent  representative  common- 
wealth; and  such  was  their  instinctive  capacity  for  organization, 
that  they  had  actually  seen  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 
province  start  into  life  at  their  bidding.  While  the  earth  was 
still  wrapt  in  gloom,  they  welcomed  the  daybreak  of  popular 
freedom,  and  looked  undazzled  into  the  beams  of  the  morning. 

The  opinion  of  parliament  was  hardly  pronounced  when 
Du  Chdtelet  again  pressed  America  on  the  attention  of  Choi- 
seuL  "  Without  exaggerating  the  projects  or  the  union  of  the 
colonies,"  said  he,  "  the  time  of  their  independence  is  very 
near.  Their  prudent  men  believe  the  moment  not  yet  come ; 
but,  if  the  English  government  undertakes  vigorous  measures, 
who  can  tell  how  far  the  fanaticism  for  Uberty  may  cany  an 
immense  people,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  the  L^r  of 
a  continent,  remote  from  imminent  danger  ?  And,  if  the  me- 
tropolis should  persevere,  can  the  union,  which  is  now  their 
strength,  be  maintained  without  succor  from  abroad  ?  Even 
if  the  rupture  should  be  premature,  can  France  and  Spain 
neglect  the  opportunity  which  they  may  never  find  again  i 

"  Three  years  ago  the  separation  of  the  English  colonies 
was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  attention  for  the  next  gener- 
ation ;  the  germs  were  observed,  but  no  one  could  foresee  that 
they  would  be  so  speedily  developed.  This  new  order  of  things, 
which  will  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe,  will  probably  be  brought  about  within 
a  very  few  years." 

"  Your  views,"  replied  Choiseul,  "  are  as  acute  as  they  are 
comprehensive  and  well  considered.  The  king  is  perfectly 
aware  of  their  sagacity  and  solidity ;  and  I  will  communicate 
them  to  the  court  of  Madrid." 
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I  statesmen  of  France  had  their  best  allies  in  the  Britiah 
"  The  matter  is  now  brought  to  a  point,"  eaid  Hilb- 
,  in  tlje  house  of  lords.     "  Parhament  mnst  give  up  its 
By  over  the  coloni&s,  or  bring  them  to  eifectual  sub- 
Not  the  amount  of  the  dutiea,  which  will  not  be  more 
1  thousand  pouuds  per  annum  in  all  North  America, 
J  principle  upon  wliich  the  laws  are  founded,  is  com- 
I  of.    Legislation  and  taxation  will  stand  or  fall  together, 
lion  of  the  Americans  is  a  polytheism  in  politics,  ab- 
|tal  to  the  constitution,  and  never  to  bo  admitted.     The 
mericans  are  a  very  good  set  of  people,  misled  by  a 
■Iced,  factious,  and  designing  men.     I  will,  therefore, 
1  present  only  propose  several  resolutions  which  may 
EJ  of  the  legislature.     If  tliis  is  not  sufficient,  the 
lorco  of  the  country  must  be  exerted  to  bring  the  colo- 
3  subjection."     The  resolutions  condemned  the  aaaom- 
Idassachusetts,  its  council,  and  still  more  its  convention ; 
Bd  of  sending  a  military  force  to  Boston ;  and  fore- 
Id  the   abrogation  of  the  municipal   liberties  of  that 
Tnd  a  change  m  the  charter  of  the  province. 
Ishorough  was  seconded  by  Bedford,  who  further  pro- 
i  address  to  the  king,  to  bring  to  "  condign  punishment 
§f  authors  and  instigators  of  the  late  disorders ; "  and, 
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kept  up  in  the  colonies  in  time  of  peace  without  their  consent, 
was  as  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  constitution  as  the  tax  on 
paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  tea.  He  called  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Boston  to  govern,  restrain,  and  punish  ^^  soldiers 
of  all  ranks,"  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  justices 
of  the  peace  for  Suffolk  at  their  quarter  sessions,  and  the 
grand  jury,  over  which  the  crown  had  no  control,  found  in- 
dictments against  soldiers  and  officers  for  their  frequent  trans- 
gressions of  the  law ;  and  the  convicted  escaped  punishment 
only  through  the  favoritism  of  a  higher  court. 

Georgia  approved  the  correspondence  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia.  New  York  unanimously  asserted  its  legislative 
rights  with  unsurpassed  distinctness,  and  appointed  an  inter- 
colonial committee  of  correspondence. 

At  this  time,  Choiseul,  incensed  at  the  public  subscription 
in  England  in  aid  of  the  Corsicans,  was  threatening  the  British 
minister  that  he  would  requite  the  grievance  by  opening  sub- 
scriptions in  France  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  The 
new  year  brought  a  dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  and,  in  tiie  following  elections,  the  government  party 
employed  every  art  to  create  confusion.  It  excused  the  vio- 
lence  of  recent  disputes.  It  sought  to  gratify  the  cravings  of 
every  interest.  It  connived  at  importations  from  St.  Eustatius 
and  Holland,  and  supported  an  increase  of  the  paper  currency. 
It  encouraged  the  tenantry  in  their  wish  to  vote  by  ballot ;  and 
in  New  York  city,  for  the  old  cry  of  "  No  Presbyterian,"  it 
raised  that  of  "  No  Lawyer."  The  Delanceys,  who  had  long 
seemingly  led  the  opposition  in  the  province,  were  secretly 
won  over  to  the  side  of  authority.  Add  to  this,  that  all  par- 
ties still  hoped  for  an  escape  from  strife  by  some  plan  of  union 
to  which  Grafton  was  believed  to  be  well  disposed ;  that  the 
population  was  not  homogeneous  in  reUgion,  language,  customs, 
or  origin  ;  that  the  government  and  the  churchmen  acted  to- 
gether ;  that  the  city  was  a  corporation  in  which  the  mayor 
was  appointed  by  the  king — ^and  the  reasons  appear  why,  at 
the  hotly  contested  election,  which  was  the  last  ever  held  in 
New  York  under  the  crown,  the  coalition  gained  success  over 
John  Morin  Scott  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

In  Massachusetts,  Bernard  kept  up  the  ferment.    He  knew 
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1  part  of  Lord  Ilillsborongli's  Bjstein  that  there  never 

e  another  election  of  conneillore ;  and  he  and  Hutchin- 

jcretly  furnished  lists  of  persons  whose  appointment 

Tbej  both  importuned  the  miuistxy  to  remove 

J,  who  would  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  affection 

Bcolouista  for  the  mother  country  was  wasting  away 

T  the  incapacity  and  "  avarice  "  of  his  associates.     The 

litcliinson  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  revenue  act ;  rec- 

lied  to  remove  tlie  main  objection  to  jjarliaraentary  au- 

,'  the  ofifer  to  the  colonists  of  snch  "  a  plan  of  repre- 

"  in  the  British  parliament  as  he  knew  they  must  re- 

liformed  against  the  free  constitutions  of  Massachusetts, 

lut,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  tending  to  produce  another 

;  and  advised  and  solicited  and  importuned  for  sach 

ision  of  the  laws  of  treason  as  would  have  rendered 

pnslderable  man  in  Boston  liable  to  its  penalties.     In 

cated  to  Grenville,  Lord  Temple,  and  others, 

red  that  "  measures  which  he  could  not  think  of  with- 

1  were  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  colony," 

Jiere  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are  called  English 

He  avowed  his  desire  to  see  some  further  restraint, 

(erwiso  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  sbould  bo 

md  he  consoled  himself  for  his  advice  by  declaring 
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While  Hutchinson  was  taking  depositions,  so  that  ^^the 
principal  actors  might  be  compelled  to  answer  "  for  "  proceed- 
ings amounting  to  treason,"  those  whom  he  sought  to  arraign 
as  traitors,  aware  of  his  designs,  reproached  him  for  his  base- 
ness in  performing  "  the  office  of  an  informer  "  while  he  held 
the  post  of  chief  justice,  and  avowed  their  opinions  more 
boldly  than  ever.  "  Parliament  will  offer  you  a  share  in  the 
representative  body,"  said  the  royalists;  and  the  suggestion 
was  spumed,  since  a  true  representation  was  impossible. 
"  Boston  may  be  deprived  of  its  trade,"  thus  they  foreshadowed 
the  policy  adopted  five  years  later.  "  What  then  ? "  it  was 
asked.  "Will  the  decline  of  British  credit  be  remedied  by 
turning  our  seaports  into  villages  ?  "  "  Governor  Bernard  has 
been  spoken  of  with  great  respect,"  reported  the  official  jour- 
naL  "  And  so  has  Otis,"  rejoined  the  "  Boston  Gazette ; " 
"  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens,  the 
ShippenB  of  Britain?'  "The  oppSn  to  gove^ent  is 
faction,"  said  the  friends  to  government.  "As  well,"  an- 
swered Samuel  Adams,  "might  the  general  imeasiness  that 
introduced  the  revolution  by  William  III.,  or  that  settled  the 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  be  called  a  faction." 
Since  Britam  persisted  in  enforcing  her  revenue  act,  he  knew 
no  remedy  for  America  but  independence. 

Lord  North,  though  he  feared  to  strike,  wished  to  intimi- 
date. He  would  not  allow  a  petition  from  the  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  repeal  of  Townshend's  act  to  be  referred  with 
the  other  American  papers ;  nor  would  he  receive  a  petition 
which  denied  that  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  extended  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  after  a  delay  of 
many  weeks,  he  asked  the  house  of  conmions  to  agree  with  the 
resolves  and  address  of  the  house  of  lords.  "  No  lawyer,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  "  wiU  justify  them ;  none  but  the  house  of  lords, 
who  think  only  of  tiieir  dignity,  could  have  originated  them." 
"  Suppose,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "  you  do  call  over  two  or  three 
of  these  unfortunate  men  ;  what  will  become  of  the  rest  ?  Let 
me  have  the  heads  of  the  principal  leaders^  exclaimed  the  duke 
of  Alva ;  these  heads  proved  hydra's  heads.  Suppose  a  man 
brought  over  for  high  treason ;  if  his  witnesses  do  not  appear, 
he  cannot  have  a  fair  triaL    God  and  nature  oppose  you." 
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lie  scoffed  at  tlie  whole  plau,  as  no  more  than  "  angry 

I  and  "  the  wisdom  fools  put  on."    Lord  North,  assum- 

I n^poiisibility  of  the  measnre, refused  ''ever  to  give  up 

I  of  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,"  and  promised  good 

1  America  from  tlie  nsfusal  to  repeal  the  revenue  act. 

8  not  a  qneetioii  of  one  refractory  colony,"  cried  Earr6 ; 

liole  country  is  ripe  for  revolt.     Let  us  come  to  the 

lAre  the  Americans  proper  objects  of  taxation  ?    I  think 

h  not.    I  solemnly  declare,  I  think  they  will  not  submit 

law  imposed  upon  them  for  revenue, 

I  a  former  occasion,  the  nohlo  lord  told  ns  that  he  would 

)  no  proposition  for  repeal  until  he  saw  America  proe- 

I  his  feet.    Bat  does  any  friend  of  his  country  really  wish 

\merica  thus  humbled  J     In  such  a  situation,  she  would 

ply  as  a  monument  of  your  vengeance  and  your  folly. 

I  part,  the  Anieriea  I  wish  to  see  is  Auierica  increasing 

Bsperous,  raising  her  head  in  graceful  dignity,  with  free- 

1  firmness  asserting  her  rights  at  your  bar,  vindicating 

;,  pleading  her  services,  and  conscious  of  her  meriL 

Ithe  America  that  will  have  spirit  to  fight  your  battles, 

liu  you  when  hard  pushed  by  some  prevailing  foe,  and 

1  industry  will  be  able  to  consume  your  mannfactures, 

1  your  trade,  and  pour  wealth  and  splendor  into  your 
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pendence  wiU  be  severed  on  the  firet  opportunity.  Spain  and 
France,  even  at  the  risk  of  transient  inconveniences,  should 
depart  from  the  ancient  prohibitory  laws  of  commerce.  The 
two  courts  must  consider  whether  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
second  the  revolution  which  menaces  England,  at  the  risk  of 
the  consequences  which  may  a  little  later  result  from  it  for  the 
totality  of  the  New  World,  and  whether  the  weakening  of  a 
common  enemy  can  compensate  the  risk  of  such  an  example  to 
their  own  colonies. 

"  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  no  precau- 
tions must  be  omitted  to  profit  by  the  favorable  circumstances, 
which  imprudence  alone  could  have  created,  and  which  human 
wisdom  could  hardly  have  foreseen.  The  inflammatoiy  reme- 
dies applied  by  the  parliament  of  England,  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  still  more  the  spirit  of  contempt  shown  by  a  factious  peo- 
ple for  a  vacillating  and  humiliated  administration,  the  dis- 
union  and  indecision  which  reign  in  the  British  cabinet,  the 
acknowledged  weakness  and  instability  of  the  principles  of  the 
king's  government — all  presage  coming  calamities  to  England ; 
the  only  man  whose  genius  might  still  be  feared  is  removed 
from  afiEairs  and  enfeebled  by  gout,  and  his  state  of  mind  is  a 
problem.  Of  the  others,  whom  birth,  credit,  wealth,  or  elo- 
quence may  destine  to  liigh  places,  not  one  appears  likely  to 
become  a  formidable  enemy." 

This  letter  from  Du  ChAtelet  to  Choiseul  was  inspired  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ripened  wisdom 
of  the  ages  from  Descartes  to  Turgot,  uttering  its  oracles  and 
its  counsels  in  the  palaces  of  absolute  monarchs.  It  excited 
the  most  attentive  curiosity  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  every  one  of 
his  council.  An  extract  of  it  was  sent  to  Madrid,  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  king ;  the  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine and  the  minister  of  finance  were  directed  to  consult  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  kingdom ;  while  Choiseul,  aware 
of  the  novelty  of  a  system  founded  on  the  principal  of  a  free 
trade,  looked  about  him  on  every  side  for  prevailing  ai^guments 
against  hereditary  prepossessions. 

On  the  eighth  of  February  the  Bourbon  kings  were  still 
deliberating,  the  state  of  America  was  again  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  the  house  of  commons,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
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■re  made  to  prove  the  illegality  and  cruelty  of  fetching 
XDB  across  the  Atlantic  for  trial. 

ley  may  save  themselves,"  said  Rose  Fuller,  "  by  going 
tlier,  and  bringing  the  question  to  the  point  of  arma" 
lavo  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies,"  repeated  Bectford ; 
stem  has  not  prodnced  a  single  shilling  to  the  exehe- 
he  money  is  all  eaten  up  by  the  ofBeers  who  collect  it"- 
measures,"  cried  Phipps,  after  an  adniirablo  statement, 
ore  calculated  to  raise  tiian  to  quell  a  rebellion.    It  is  our 
stand  between  the  victim  and  the  altar,"    "  The  statute 
thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIU.,"  observed  Frederic 
u,  "  waa  passed  in  the  worst  times  of  the  worst  reign, 
IB  taste  of  blood  had  inflamed  the  savage  disposition  of 
'    "  The  act,"  declared  Sir  William  Meredith,  "  does  not 
to  America ;  and,  were  I  an  American,  I  would  not 
to  it."    Yet  the  British  parliament,  by  a  great  majority, 
3d  the  king  to  make  inquisition  at  Boston  for  treason ; 
nple  information"  was  promptly  sent  by  Hutchinson 
icrs,  so  that  the  principal   Sons  of  Liberty  might  be 
)d  in  Westminster  Hall  and  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
press  gave  to  the  world  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  Farm- 
:ters,  by  lijiox,  to  whom  the  board  of  trade  furnished 
Is,  and  Grenville  the  constitutional  argument.     "  I  am 
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which  the  cession  of  Canada  can  be  regarded  as  a  loss  for 
France ;  but  that  cession  will  one  day  be  amply  compensated, 
if  it  shall  cause  in  the  English  colonies  the  rebellion  and  inde- 
pendence, which  become  every  day  more  probable  and  more 
near."  The  Parisian  world  was  aUve  with  admiration  for  the 
Americans  4Uid  their  advocates. 

But  Spain  had  been  the  parent  of  the  protective  system, 
and  remamed  the  supporter  of  that  restrictive  poUcy  by  which, 
in  the  midst  of  every  resource  of  wealth,  she  had  been  impov- 
erished. From  the  first  proposal  of  throwing  colonial  com- 
merce open,  she  feared  the  contraband  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver.  ^^  Besides,"  thus  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister,  gave 
his  definitive  answer,  "  the  position  and  strength  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Americans  excite  a  just  alarm  for  the  rich 
Spanish  possessions  on  their  borders.  Their  interlopers  have 
already  introduced  their  grain  and  rice  into  our  colonies.  K 
this  should  be  legalized  and  extended  to  other  objects,  it  would 
increase  the  prosperity  of  a  neighbor  already  too  formidable. 
Moreover,  this  neighbor,  if  it  should  separate  from  its  metropo- 
lis, would  assume  the  republican  form  of  government ;  and  a 
republic  is  a  government  dangerous  from  the  wisdom,  the  con- 
sistency, and  the  solidity  of  the  measures  which  it  would 
adopt  for  executing  such  projects  of  conquests  as  it  would 
naturally  form." 

The  opinion  of  Spain  was  deliberately  pronounced  and 
sternly  adhered  to.  She  divided  the  continent  of  North 
America  with  England,  and  loved  to  see  "  her  enemy  "  embar- 
rassed by  war  with  its  colonies ;  but  she  already  feared  Amer- 
ica more  than  she  feared  England,  and,  for  a  neighbor,  pre- 
ferred a  dependent  colony  to  an  independent  republic. 


VOL.  m. — 22 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


Mabch-Auocst  1769. 

I  decision  of  tbe  king  of  Spain  had  Ijeen  hastened  by 
(of  tJie  rebellion  in  Now  OHeana,  The  cabinet,  mth 
I  dissentient,  agreed  that  Louisiana  must  be  retained,  as 
wy  for  Havana  and  Porto  Kico,  a  precaution  against  the 
aid  trade  of  France,  and  a  harrier  to  keep  off  EugHsh 
Bituenta  by  the  indisputable  line  of  a  great  river. 
■11  more,"  said  the  duke  of  Alva,  "  the  world,  and  e8- 
1  America,  must  see  that  the  king  can  and  will  crush 

I  intention  of  disrespect."     "  If  France  should  recover 
'  said  Masones  de  Lima,  "  she  would  annex  it  to  the 
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and  New  Mexico,  and  througli  them  with  Old  Mexico.  Be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Mexico  tliere  are  no  established  limits ; 
the  rebels,  if  they  remain  as  they  are,  will  have  a  pretext  for 
claiming  an  arbitrary  extension  of  territory."  He  therefore 
advised  to  subdue  the  colony,  but  to  keep  New  Orleans  in  such 
insignificance  as  to  tempt  no  attack. 

The  king  accepted  the  decision  of  his  cabinet,  adding  his 
fear  lest  the  example  of  Louisiana  should  influence  the  colo- 
nies "of  other  powers,"  in  which  he  already  discerned  the 
"  spirit  of  sedition  and  independence." 

Choiseul  watched  the  rising  spirit  of  colonial  independence 
with  joy ;  and  the  paper  which  he  sent  for  the  consideration 
of  the  French  ambassdor  at  London  reasoned  as  follows: 
"  Here  is  the  happy  opportunity  of  dividing  the  British  em- 
pire, by  placing  before  its  colonies  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  two  potentates  who  pardon,  wlio  protect,  and  who  deign  in 
concert  to  utter  the  powerful  word  of  liberty.  War  between 
France  and  England  would  bind  these  countries  more  firmly 
to  their  metropolis.  The  example  of  happiness  will  allure 
them  to  the  independence  toward  which  they  tend.  By  lead- 
ing them  to  confide  in  France  and  Spain,  they  will  dare  more 
and  dare  sooner.  Nothing  can  better  persuade  to  this  con- 
fidence than  to  establish  liberty  in  Louisiana,  and  to  open  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  men  of  all  nations  and  all  religions. 

"  The  passion  for  extended  dominion  must  not  hide  from 
Spain  that  a  discontented  and  ill-guarded  colony  cannot  arrest 
the  march  of  the  English,  and  will  prove  an  unprofitable  ex- 
pense. Were  we  to  take  back  Louisiana,  our  best  efforts  could 
effect  less  than  the  chann  of  liberty.  Without  the  magic  of 
Uberty,  the  territory  will  never  become  more  than  a  simple 
line  of  demarcation.  Severity  would  throw  it  into  despair 
and  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  To  give  voluntarily  what 
the  British  parliament  haughtily  refuses,  to  assimilate  New 
Orleans  in  its  form  to  the  freest  of  tlie  British  colonies,  to 
adopt  for  it  from  each  of  them  whatever  is  the  dearest  to 
them,  to  do  more — to  enfranchise  it  and  maintain  invariably 
privileges  capable  of  intoxicating  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans— this  is  to  arm  English  America  against  England." 

The  idea  and  the  reasoning  in  its  support  pleased  Du 
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infinitely,      "  Spain,"   mad  he,  "  can  never  derive 

1  Louisiana.     She  neither  will  nor  can  take  effec- 

isnres  for  its  colonization  and  culture.     She  has  not 

I  enough  to  furnish  emigrants;   and  the  religious 

Iticat  principles  of  her  government  will  always  keep 

Brcigners,  and  even  Frenchmen.     Under  Spanish  do- 

Bthe  vast  extent  of  territory  ceded  by  France  to  Spain 

jiks  of  the  Miasissippi  will  Boon  become  a  desert. 

i  expense  of  colonies  is  requited  only  by  commerce ; 

iconnnerce  of  Louisiana,  under  the  rigor  of  the  Spanish 

^  laws,  will  every  djiy  become  more  and  more  a  nul- 

h  then  will  make  an  excellent  bargain,  if  ehe  accords 

>  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  permits  them  to 

iselves  into  a  republic.     Nothing  can  so  surely  keep 

I  falling  under  English  rule  as  making  them  cherish 

lection  of  Spain  and  the  Eweetne&s  of  independence. 

mple  of  a  free  and  happy  nation,  under  the  guardian- 

■  o  powerful  monarchs,  without  restraint  on  its  eom- 

liout  any  taxes  but  those  which  the  wants  of  the 

fif  the  common  defence  would  require,  without  any 

ce  on  Europe  but  for  necessary  protection,  would  be 

*  spoetaele  for  the  English  colonies ;  and,  exhibited 

y  gates,  wonld  hasten  the  epoch  of  their  revolution." 
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monotony  of  obsequious  obedience?  England  could  not  do 
what  a  feebler  despotism  might  have  undertaken  without  mis- 
givings. She  stood  self-restrained.  A  part  of  the  ministry 
wished  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  abrogated ;  and  the  law- 
yers declared  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  forfeit  it.  They 
clamored  for  judicial  victims;  the  lawyers  said  that  treason 
had  not  been  committed.  Few  and  fluctuating  as  was  the  op- 
position in  parliament,  they  uttered  the  language  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  when  they  spoke  for  freedom ;  and  they  di- 
vided the  ministry,  when  they  counselled  moderation.  Eng- 
land was  a  land  of  liberty  and  law ;  and  the  question  between 
her  and  her  colonies  must  be  argued  at  the  bar  of  reason. 
Spain  could  send  an  army  and  a  special  tribunal  to  sequester 
estates  and  execute  patriots.  Enghmd  must  arraign  its  accused 
before  a  jury ;  and  the  necessity  of  hunting  up  an  enactment 
of  Henry  VIII.  discovered  the  supremacy  of  law,  of  which 
the  petulant  ministry  must  respect  the  bounds. 

The  patriots  of  Boston  were  confident  of  recovering  their 
rights  either  \vith  the  consent  of  England  or  by  independence. 
John  Adams,  though  anxious  for  advancement,  scorned  the 
service  of  the  king;  and  his  associates  at  the  bar  rendered 
*' themselves  imfit  for  the  favor  of  government"  by  "abet- 
ting" "the  popular  party."  The  people  of  Lexington  came 
into  a  resolution  to  drink  no  more  tea  till  the  imconstitutional 
revenue  act  should  be  repealed.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act,  Samuel  Adams  held  up  to  public  view 
the  grievances  inflicted  on  Americans,  by  combining  taxation 
with  a  commercial  monopoly,  and  enforcing  both  by  fleets, 
armies,  commissioners,  guarda<50stas,  judges  of  the  admiralty, 
and  a  host  of  insolent  and  rapacious  petty  officers.  He  pointed 
out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weakness  of  Great  Britain,  arising 
from  its  comiption,  its  debt,  its  intestine  divisions,  its  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  its  want  of  alliances ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  state  of  the  American  colonies,  their  various  climates, 
soils,  produce,  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  tlie  virtue  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  drew  the  inference  that  the  conduct  of 
Old  England  was  "  permitted  and  ordained  by  the  unsearch- 
able wisdom  of  the  Almighty  for  hastening  "  American  indor 
pendence. 
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iiitre]>id  piitriot  knew  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  the 
ainiatry  of  the  moment  had  no  system ;  but  Thomas 

wrote  to  Coojjer  of  Boston,  descrihing  the  opinion 
rtiea :  "  We  have  but  one  word,  and  tliat  is  oar  sover- 
nd  it  is  hke  some  word  to  a  madman,  wliicli,  when- 
itioned,  throws  him  into  his  ravings  and  brings  on  a 
11.    The  representation  of  New  York,  thoiigli  carefully 
was  rejected   by  the  house  of   commons,  because  it 
id  the  right  of  parliamuet  to  tax  America.     But  this 
ity  bemg  asserted,  the  imnistry  of  Grafton,  terrified 
Movery  of  Chatham  and  by  the  diminution  of  exports, 
the  controversy  with  the  colonies  well  over.     Hills- 
'a  plan  for  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
e ;  discretionary  orders  were  transmitted  to  Gage  to 
lek  to  Halifax  tiie  two  regiments,  which  were  brought 
,t  station,  and  to  send  two  others  to  Ireland."    Bernard 
)Q  superseded  by  Hutchinson,  a  town-bom  citizen  of 

New  York  was  to  be  soothed  by  a  confirmation  of  its 
ion  over  Vermont,  and  the  pennission  to  issue  paper 
Virginia,  by  a  more  extended  boundary  at  the  West, 
le  same  time,  England  professed  to  seek  a  good  nnder- 

\v\t\i  France.     Bat  Choisoul  romcmlwred  too  well  the 
t'  1755,  when,  during  peaceful  negotiations  and  with- 
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ance.  If  the  pretended  balance  of  power  can  be  annihilated, 
it  will  be  by  the  prodigions  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
strength  of  Eussia.  She  is  now  laboring  to  enslave  the  North ; 
she  will  next  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the  Sonth,  nnless  an 
effective  check  is  seasonably  put  to  her  inordinate  passion  of 
despotism.  Instead  of  contribnting  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
Knssia,  the  principal  courts  ought  jointly  to  restrain  her  cupid- 
ity, which  may  in  some  respects  realize  the  chimerical  idea, 
once  attributed  to  France,  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy." 

The  rivalry  of  England  and  France  met  at  every  point ; 
yet  how  changed  were  their  relations  1  The  cabinet  of  France 
desired  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  shackled  trade ;  that  of  Eng- 
land, to  hold  them  close.  France  desired  the  independence  of 
all  colonial  possessions ;  England,  to  retain  her  own  in  com- 
plete dependence.  Both  needed  peace ;  but  Choiseul,  fearing 
a  rupture  at  any  moment,  "never  lost  out  of  sight  that,  to 
preserve  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
a  war ; "  while  England  more  and  more  forgot  that  her  great- 
ness sprung  from  her  liberty. 

The  publication  of  American  letters,  which  had  been  laid 
before  parliament  and  copied  for  Beckford,  unmasked  Ber- 
nard's duplicity.  The  town  of  Boston  repelled  the  allegation 
that  they  were  held  to  their  allegiance  only  by  "  terror  and 
force  of  arms."  In  their  representation  to  the  king,  which 
Barr6  presented,  they  entreated  the  removal  of  the  troops,  a 
communication  of  the  charges  against  them,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  defence.  The  council  calmly  and  imani- 
mously  proved  their  own  undeviating  respect  for  law:  they 
set  in  a  strong  light  Bernard's  duplicity  and  petty  malice ;  his 
notoriously  false  assertions  ;  his  perpetual  conspiracy  for  "the 
destruction  of  their  constitution." 

While  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  filled  with  grief 
and  indignation  at  the  conspiracy  against  their  charter,  which 
was  dearer  to  them  than  fortune  and  life,  they  and  all  the 
colonies,  one  after  another,  matured  agreements  for  passive 
resistance  to  parliamentary  taxation.  On  the  tenth  of  April, 
the  general  assembly  of  New  York,  at  the  motion  of  Philip 
Livingston,  thanked  the  merchants  of  the  city  and  colony  for 
suspending  trade  with  Great  Britain.    He  would  next  have 
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tlii3  resolves,  wliicli  had  occasioned  the  diesolutioo  of 
afisembly ;  but  be  was  bimflelf  ousted  from  tlie  present 

want  of  a  residence  within  the  manor  for  which  he 
n  retnmed.  Yet  the  system  of  non-importation  was 
ly  carried  out.  The  merchanta  of  Philadelphia  unani- 
iidopted  the  agreement,  which  a  few  mouths  before 

I  declined. 

fount  Vernon,  Washington  tempered  yet  animated  his 
■s.     "  Our  lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain,"  said  he, 
>  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  deprivation  of 

II  freedom.     Somethuig  should  be  done  to  maintain 
■ty  which  we  have  derived  from  oar  ancestors.     No 
luld  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  arms  in  defence  of  so 
a  blessing.    Yet  anns  should  be  the  hist  resource.    We 
n-cd  the  inefficacy  of  addresses  to  the  throne  and  re- 
ices  to  parhament ;  how  far  their  attention  to  our  rights 
ilegea  is  to  be  awakened  by  starving  their  trade  and 
turea,  remams  to  be  tried."    And,  counselling  with  his 
ieorge  Mason,  he  prepared  a  scheme  to  be  offered  at 
ng  stiSFion  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses. 

le   the  British   ministry   was    palsied   by  indecision, 
Pownall  urged  "  parliament  at  once,  in  advance  of  new 
es,  to  reptial  the  act,  end  the  controversy,  and  give 
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"We  have  trusted  to  terror  too  long,"  observed  Jackson. 
"Washing  my  hands  of  the  charge  of  severity,"  answered 
Lord  North,  "  I  will  not  vote  for  holding  out  hopes  that  may 
not  be  realized."  "Kyon  are  ready  to  repeal  this  act,"  re- 
torted Grenville,  "why  keep  it  in  force  for  a  single  hour? 
You  ought  not  to  do  so  from  anger  or  ill-himior.  Why  dally 
and  delay  in  a  business  of  such  infinite  importance?  Why 
pretend  that  this  is  not  the  time,  when  the  difficulty  is  eveiy 
day  increasing  ?  If  the  act  is  wrong,  or  you  cannot  maintain 
it,  give  it  up  like  men.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  bind  the  colo- 
nies by  your  laws  in  cases  of  taxation,  tell  the  Americans  so 
fairly,  and  conciliate  their  affections."  "  The  British  adminis- 
tration will  come  to  no  decision,"  such  was  Du  ChAtelet's 
report  to  Choiseul,  "till  the  Americans  consoUdate  their  union, 
and  form  a  general  plan  of  resistance." 

America  was  not  alone  in  asserting  the  right  of  representa- 
tion. In  England,  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  elected  Wilkes 
to  represent  their  shire  in  parliament.  The  king  wished  him 
expelled ;  and  the  house  of  commons  expelled  him.  The  city 
of  London  made  him  one  of  its  magistrates ;  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Middlesex,  he  was  again  returned.  The  house  of  com- 
mons voted  the  return  to  be  null  and  void.  "  Supporters  of 
the  bill  of  rights  "  united  to  pay  his  debts  and  his  election  ex- 
penses. The  third  time  his  intended  competitor  proved  too 
much  of  a  craven  to  appear,  and  he  was  returned  unanimously. 
Once  more  his  election  was  annulled.  At  a  fourth  trial,  he 
was  opposed  by  Luttrell,  but  polled  nearly  three  fourths  of  all 
the  votes.  The  house  of  commons  this  time  treated  him  as  a 
person  incapacitated  to  be  a  candidate,  and  admitted  Luttrell. 
In  disfranchising  Wilkes  by  their  own  resolution,  without  au- 
thority of  law,  they  violated  the  vital  principle  of  representa- 
tive government ;  by  admitting  Luttrell,  they  sequestered  and 
usurped  the  elective  franchise  of  Middlesex.  In  this  way  the 
administration  of  Grafton  set  against  itself  the  more  liberal 
part  of  parliament.  Jt  was  further  imperilled  by  the  widely 
extending  passive  resistance  of  the  Americans.  Besides,  Chat- 
ham might  reappear ;  and  Grafton  and  Camden,  in  their  con- 
stant dread  of  his  rebuke,  insisted  that  some  attempt  sliould  be 
made  to  conciliate  the  colonies. 
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[le  first  day  of  May,  jtiBt  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation 
nient,  the  cabinet  discnseed  the  policy  which  it  should 
eiy  adopt  AU  agreed  that  the  dntiee  on  the  British 
tures  of  giaaa,  paper,  and  painters'  colors,  were  con- 

t!ie  trne  principles  of  commerce,  and  shonld  be  re- 
tliere  remained  of  Charles  Tomisbend's  revenne  act 
but  the  duty  on  tea ;  and  this,  evaded  by  smugghng 
itinence  from  its  use,  j-ielded  in  all  America  not  fifteen 

dollars,  nut  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Why 
t  be  retained,  at  the  cost  of  the  affectionB  of  thirteen 
3  and  two  millions  of  people  ?  Grafton,  the  bead  of 
^ury  board,  sjmke  first  and  earnestly  for  its  repeal ; 
seconded  hun  with  eqnal  vigor;  Granby  and  Conway 
ir  voice  and  their  vote  on  the  same  side ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
iwke,  whom  illness  detained  from  the  meeting,  was  of 
nion.  Had  not  Grafton  and  Camden  consented  to  re- 
liclbume,  the  measure  would  have  been  carried,  and 
n  independence  indefinitely  postponed.  But  Roch- 
:li  Gower  and  AVeymouth,  adhered  to  Hillsboroagh. 
lonsibility  of  deciding  fell  to  Lord  North.  lie  wa^ 
0  be  at  heart  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  tea ;  yet  his 
L  and  conscipent  desire  of  the  favor  of  the  king  swayed 
gjve  hia  deciding  vote  in  the  cabinet  against  the  re- 

■ 
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acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  Shelbnme,  lie  prepared  Lis  own 
humiliation. 

On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  assembled  at  Williamsburg.  Great  men  were 
there ;  some  who  were  among  the  greatest — ^Washington,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Jefferson.  Botetourt,  who 
opened  the  session  in  state,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
council,  received  from  the  house  of  burgesses  a  most  dutiful 
address,  and  entertained  fifty-two  guests  at  his  table  on  the 
first  day,  and  as  many  more  on  the  second.  lie  took  care  to 
make  "  a  judicious  use "  of  the  permission  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  negotiate  an  extended  boundary  with  the  Cherokees. 
Presiding  in  the  highest  court  in  Virginia,  he  concuiTcd  with 
the  council  in  deciding  that  the  grant  of  a  writ  of  assistance  to 
custom-house  officers  was  not  warranted  by  act  of  parliament. 
But  the  assembly  did  not  forget  its  duty,  and  devised  a  meas- 
ure which  became  the  example  for  the  continent. 

It  claimed  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia.  With  equal  unanimity,  it  asserted  the  law- 
fulness and  expediency  of  a  concert  of  the  colonies  in  defence 
of  the  violated  rights  of  America.  It  laid  bare  the  flagrant 
tyranny  of  applying  to  America  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry 
Vin. ;  and  it  warned  the  king  of  "the  dangers  that  would  en- 
sue  »  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  America  should  be  seized 
and  carried  beyond  sea  for  trial.  It  consummated  its  work  by 
communicating  its  resolutions  to  every  legislature  in  America, 
and  asking  their  concurrence.  The  resolves  were  concise, 
simple,  and  effective ;  so  calm  m  manner  and  so  perfect  in  sub- 
stance that  time  finds  no  omission  to  regret,  no  improvement  to 
suggest.  The  menace  of  arresting  patriots  lost  its  terrors ;  and 
Virginia's  declaration  and  action  consolidated  union. 

Is  it  asked  who  was  the  adviser  of  the  measure  ?  None  can 
telL  Great  things  were  done,  and  were  done  tranquilly  and 
modestly,  without  a  thought  of  the  glory  that  was  their  due. 
Had  the  Ancient  Dominion  been  silent,  I  will  not  say  that 
Massachusetts  might  have  faltered ;  but  mutual  trust  would 
have  been  wanting.  The  assembly  had  but  one  mind,  and 
their  resolves  were  the  act  of  Virginia.  Had  they  been  framed 
by  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  "  they  could  not  have  been  better 
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a  vindicate  tlieir  past  proceedings,  and  encourage  them 

eranee." 

lext  morning,  the  assembly  had  j'list  time  to  adopt  an 

)  the  king,  when  the  governor  summoned  them,  and 

have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their 
^ou  have  made  it  my  duty  to  diaaolve  you,  and  you 
ved  accordingly," 

this,  the   burgesaea   met   together  ae   patriots  and 
(rith  their  speaker  as  moderator.     They  adopted  the 
irhich  Washington  had  brought  with  him  from  Mount 
and  which  formed  a  well-digested,  stringent,  and  prac- 
•heme  of  non-importation,  until  all  the  "uneonstitu- 
evenue  acts  should  be  repealed.     Such,  too,  was  their 
Qst  the  slave-trade  that  they  made  a  Birecial  covenant 

another  not  to  import  any  slaves,  nor  purchase  any 
These  associations  were  signed  by  Peyton  Han- 
ichard  Bland,  Aichibald  Gary,  Robert  Carter  Nicho- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  Wasluugton,  Carter  Braxton,  Henry, 
,  Nekou,  and  all  the  burgesses  of  Virginia  there  as- 

and  were  then  sent  throughout  the  country  for  the 

of  every  man  in  the  colony. 

'oice  of  the  Old  Dominion  roused  the  merchants  of 
ania  to  approve  what  had  been  done.     The  assem- 
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latest  posterity."  Nor  let  history  omit  the  praise  of  a  husband- 
man like  him ;  for  he  was  rich  in  the  virtues  of  daily  life,  of 
calm  and  modest  courage,  trustworthy  and  unassuming,  and, 
when  sent  from  cultivating  his  fields  to  take  part  in  legislation, 
he  carried  to  his  larger  task  a  discerning  mind,  a  guileless 
heart,  and  fidelity  even  to  death.  The  town  of  Roxbury  rec- 
ommended a  correspondence  between  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Massachusetts  and  the  assemblies  of  other  provinces. 

Meantime,  Bernard  received  his  letters  of  recall.  The  blow 
came  on  him  unexpectedly,  as  he  was  engaging  settlers  for  his 
lands,  and  promising  himself  a  long  enjoyment  of  office  under 
mihtary  protection.  True  to  his  character,  he  remained,  to  get, 
if  he  could,  an  appropriation  for  his  own  salary  for  a  year,  and 
to  bequeath  confusion  to  his  successor.  The  legislature,  before 
even  electing  a  clerk  or  a  speaker,  complained  to  him  of  the 
presence  of  "  the  armament  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  port  and 
the  gates  of  the  city,  during  the  session  of  the  assembly."  On 
the  election  of  councillors,  he  disapproved  of  no  less  than 
eleven ;  among  them,  of  Brattle  and  Bowdoin,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  house  then  considered  the 
presence  among  them  of  troops,  over  whom  the  governor 
avowed  that  the  civil  power  in  the  province  did  not  extend. 
In  a  message  to  him,  they  represented  that  the  employment  of 
the  military  to  enforce  the  laws  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  a  free  constitution ;  that  a  standing  army,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
uncontrollable  by  the  civil  government  of  the  province,  was 
an  absolute  power.  Gage  had  at  that  time  discretionary  au- 
thority to  withdraw  all  the  forces  from  Boston ;  he  had  ordered 
two  regiments  to  Halifax,  and  was  disposed  to  send  away  the 
rest ;  but  Bernard,  after  consultation  with  the  crown  officers, 
gave  his  written  opinion  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  remove 
them. 

To  worry  the  house  into  voting  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture, a  full  year's  salary,  he  adjourned  the  legislature  to 
Cambridge ;  the  house,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  one  hundred  and 
nine  members  being  present,  petitioned  the  king  to  remove 
him  forever  from  the  government.  Another  week  passes. 
Bernard  tlireatened  to  give  his  assent  to  no  act  which  the  grant 
of  his  salary  did  not  precede.     The  house,  disdainfully  reject- 
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renewed  demand,  adopted,  nearly  word  for  word,  the 
tolutions  of  Virginia  on  taxation,  intercolonial  corxe- 
'e,  and  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage, 
he  troops  thus  quartered  in  Boston  against  the  will  of 
rince,  Bernard   vainly  demanded  the   appropriatioiis 
e  billeting  act  required.     "  Bo  eicplicit  and  dietinet," 
in  a  second  meesage,  "  that  there  may  be  no  mistake." 
ive  deliberation  in  a  most  umisually  nuuierouB  house 
.mdred  and  seven,  they  made  answer :  "  As  repreeea- 
•y  the  royal  charter  and  the  nature  of  our  trost,  we  are 
Kiwered  to  grant  such  aids  as  are  reasonable,  of  which 
ee  and  independent  judges,  at  Uberty  to  follow  the  dic- 
er.    As  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  honor  or  in- 
.d  much  lesa  with  the  duty  we  owe  our  constituents,  bo 
NEVER  make  provision  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
«ages." 

his  majesty,"  rejoined  Bernard  in  his  last  words,  "  and, 
ises,  to  his  parliament,  must  be  referred  your  invasion 
ghts  of  the  imperial  sovereignty.     By  your  own  acta 
be  judged."     And  he  prorogued  the  general  court 
fiort,  Rhode  Island,  witnessed  bolder  resistance.     A 
til  a  cargo  of  prohibited  goods  was  rescued  from  the 
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his  pectmiary  arrangements  with  Hutchinson,  who  was  to  be 
his  successor,  left  Boston.  ^^  He  was  to  have  sent  home  whom 
he  pleased,"  said  the  Bostonians ;  "but,  the  die  being  thrown, 
poor  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  the  rogue  to  go  first" 

Trained  as  a  wrangling  proctor  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  he 
had  been  as  governor  a  quarrelsome  disputant.  His  parsimony 
went  to  the  extreme  of  meanness ;  his  avarice  was  restless  and 
insatiable.  So  long  as  he  connived  at  smuggling,  he  reaped  a 
harvest  in  that  way ;  when  Grenville's  sternness  inspired  alarm, 
his  greed  was  for  forfeitures  and  penaltieB.  Assuming  to  re- 
spect the  charter,  he  was  unwearied  in  zeal  for  its  subversion ; 
professing  to  the  colony  opposition  to  taxation  by  parliament, 
he  most  assiduously  urged  the  measure  on  the  ministry ;  assert- 
ing solenmly  that  he  had  never  asked  for  troops,  he  persistently 
importuned  for  ships-of-war  and  an  armed  force.  His  reports 
were  often  false,  partly  with  design,  partly  from  the  credulity 
of  panic.  He  placed  everything  in  the  most  unfavorable 
light,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  magnify  trivial  incidents 
into  acts  of  treason.  The  oflScers  of  the  array  and  the  navy 
openly  despised  him  for  his  cowardly  duplicity.  "He  has 
essentially  served  us,"  said  the  clergyman  Cooper;  "had  ho 
been  wise,  our  liberties  might  have  been  lost." 

As  he  departed,  the  bells  were  rung  and  cannon  fired  from 
the  wharfs.  Liberty  Tree  was  gay  with  flags,  and  at  night  a 
great  bonfire  was  kindled  upon  Fort  Hill.  When  he  reached 
England,  he  found  that  the  ministry  had  promised  the  London 
merchants  never  again  to  employ  him  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  xxvn. 


Mat  17C9-J'ancabt  1770. 

n.E  Boeton  wafl  driven  toward  repnblieaTiisra,  the  en- 

ivhieh  Lad  made  the  reyolution  at  New  Orleans  coiild 

i  for  that  colony  a  tranquil  exifltence.    A  new  petition 

le  expressed  the  resolve  of  the  inhnbitante  to  preserve 

1-  and  inviolable  name  of  French  citizens,  at  tlie  peril 

I  lives  and  fortunes.     They  applied  to  the  English ;  but 

cmDr  at  Pcnsacola  abstained  from  offending  powers 

1  his  sovereign  was  at  peace.     The  dread  of  Spam 

■sign  of  founding  a  repnbhc,  with  au  elective 

y  and  a  protector.     When,  near  the  end  of  July, 
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eqnadron  of  f  our-and-twenty  vessels,  bearing  tliree  thousand 
chosen  troops,  anchored  in  front  of  New  Orleans  ;  before  the 
day  was  over,  possession  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  Spanish  flag  was  raised  at  every  post.  On  the 
twentieth,  Anbry  made  a  full  report  of  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  and  named  its  chiefs  in  the  enterprise.  "  It  was 
not  easy  to  arrest  them,"  wrote  O'Keilly ;  "  but  I  contrived  to 
cheat  their  vigilance."  On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  at  his 
home  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  he  invited  the  people's 
syndics,  one  by  one,  to  pass  into  his  private  apartment.  Each 
one  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  special  honor,  till,  finding 
themselves  assembled  and  alone,  they  showed  signs  of  anxiety. 
"  For  me,"  says  O'Reilly,  "  I  now  had  none  for  the  success  of 
my  plan."  Entering  his  cabinet  with  Aubry  and  three  Span- 
ish civil  officers,  he  spoke  to  those  who  were  thus  caught  in  his 
toils :  "  Gentlemen,  the  Spanish  nation  is  venerated  throughout 
the  globe.  Louisiana  is  the  only  country  in  the  universe  where 
it  fails  to  meet  with  the  respect  which  is  its  due.  Ilis  Catholic 
majesty  is  greatly  provoked  at  the  violence  to  his  governor, 
and  at  the  publications  outraging  his  government  and  the 
Spanish  nation.  You  are  charged  with  being  the  chiefs  of 
this  revolt;  I  arrest  you  in  his  name."  The  accused  were 
conducted  with  ostentation  to  separate  places  of  confinement ; 
Viller6,  to  the  frigate  that  lay  at  the  levee.  It  is  the  tradition 
that  his  wife  vainly  entreated  admission  to  him ;  that  Viller6, 
hearing  her  voice,  demanded  to  see  her ;  became  frantic  with 
love,  anger,  and  grief,  struggled  with  his  guard,  and  fell  dead 
from  passion  or  from  their  bayonets.  The  official  report  sets 
forth  that  he  did  not  survive  the  first  day  of  bondage. 

The  unexpected  blow  spread  consternation.  An  anmesty 
for  the  people  reserved  the  right  of  making  further  arrests. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  and  the  following  days,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Catholic  king. 

Nearly  two  months  passed  in  collecting  evidence  against 
the  devoted  victims.  They  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Spanish  tribunal  over  actions  done  under  the  fiag  of  France 
during  the  prevalence  of  French  laws.  But  the  estates  of  the 
twelve,  who  were  the  richest  and  most  considerable  men  in  the 
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,  were  contiscatod  in  wliole  or  in  part  for  the  benefit 

lofficere  employed  in  the  trial ;  six  were  senteneed  to 

|iment  for  six  or  tou  years,  or  for  life ;  the  memory  of 

s  declared  infamous ;  the  remaining  five,  Lafr^ni^re, 

■iig  Bon-in-law  Noyan,  Caresse,   Marquis,  and  Joseph 

■ere  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

I  citizens  of  New  Orleans  entreated  time  for  a  petition 

les  UI. ;  the  wives,  daughters,  and  aiatfira  of  those  who 

shared  in  the  revolution  appealed  to  O'Reilly  for 

Ibut  without  effect.      Tradition  will   have  it  that  the 

lud  gallant  J^^oyau,  newly  married,  might  have  escaped  ; 

refused  t*  fly  from  his  associates.     On  the  twenty-fifth 

§ber,  the  five  martyrs  to  their  love  of  France  and  lib- 

I  brought  forth  pinioued.  and,  in  presence  of  the 

Ind  the  people,  were  shot.    "  At  length,"  said  O'Reilly, 

Isult  done  to  tho  king's  dignity  and  authority  in  this 

is  repaired.     The  example  now  given  can  never  be 

Spaniards,  as  well  as  men  of  other  nations,  ccn- 

■le  sanguinary  revenge.     In  the  parishes  of  Louisiana, 

waa  received  witli  silent  submission.     The  king  of 

)ved  his  acts.     By  the  intervention  of  France,  the 

e  were  set  free. 

I  census  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  showed  a  popula- 
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brate  the  richness  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  North-west ;  to 
recommend  English  settlements  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  continent;  and  to  propose  opening,  by  aid  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  a  passage  to  the  Pacific,  as  the  best  route  for  communi- 
cating with  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

Illinois  invited  emigrants  more  than  ever,  for  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  fast  disappearing.  In  April  1769,  Pontiac 
had  been  assassinated  by  an  Illinois  Indian,  in  time  of  peace ; 
the  Indians  of  the  North-west  sent  belts  to  all  the  nations  to 
avenge  the  murder.  In  vain  did  five  or  six  hundred  of  the 
Illinois  crowd  for  protection  round  the  walls  of  Fort  Chartres ; 
the  ruthless  spirit  of  reciprocal  slaughter  was  not  appeased  till 
the  Illinois  tribes  were  nearly  all  eirt^rminated. 

Connecticut,  which  at  this  time  was  exercising  a  disputed 
jurisdiction  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  did  not  forget  that  by 
its  charter  its  possessions  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west ;  and 
a  company  of  "  military  adventurers,"  headed  by  one  of  its  most 
intelligent  sons,  was  soliciting  leave  from  England  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  MississippL 

In  lus  peaceful  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  in 
North  Carolina,  Daniel  Boone  had  heard  Finley,  the  memora- 
ble pioneer  trader,  describe  a  tract  of  land  west  of  Virginia  as 
the  richest  in  North  America,  or  in  the  world.  In  May  1769, 
having  Finley  as  his  pilot,  and  four  others  as  companions,  the 
young  man,  then  about  three-and-twenty,  leaving  lus  wife  and 
offspring,  wandered  forth  "  in  quest  of  the  country  of  Ken- 
tucky," midway  between  the  subjects  of  the  Five  Nations  and 
the  Cherokees,  known  to  the  savages  as  "  the  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground."  After  a  fatiguing  journey  through  mountain  ranges, 
the  party  found  themselves  in  Jtme  on  the  Red  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kentucky,  and  from  the  top  of  an  eminence  they 
surveyed  with  delight  the  beautiful  plain  that  stretched  to  the 
north-west.  Here  they  built  their  shelter,  and  began  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  and  to  hunt  All  the  kinds  of  wild  beasts 
that  were  natural  to  America — the  stately  elk,  the  timid  deer, 
the  antlered  stag,  the  wild-cat,  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the 
wolf —couched  among  the  canes,  or  roamed  over  the  rich  grasses 
which  sprung  luxuriantly  even  beneath  the  thickest  shade.  The 
buffaloes  cropped  fearlessly  the  herbage,  or  browsed  on  the 
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f  the  reed ;  sometimee  there  were  hundreds  in  a  drove, 

finramer,  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  partj  of  white 
inained  near  the  Elkbora,  passed  away  in  explorations 
!  chase.     But  Boone's  conipanionB  droppe<i  oft,  till  he 
alone  with  John  Stewart.    These  two  found  luiceafiing 
in  tlie  wonders  of  the  forest,  till  one  ei-ening,  near 
kj  river,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band  of  In- 
landerers  like  themselvea.     They  escaped,  and  were 
by  Boone's  brother;  so  tiiat,  when  Stewart  was  soon 
lied  by  savages,  the  first  among  the  hecatomlw  of  white 
in  by  them  in  their  desperate  battling  for  the  lovely 
-gronnd,  Boone  etill  had  his  brother  to  share  with  him 
ding  and  occnpying  of  the  first  cottage  in  Kentucky, 
lie  spring  of  1770,  that  brother  returned  to  the  settle- 
or  horses  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  leading  the  re- 
hnntar  "by  himself,  without  bread,  or  salt,  or  sugar, 
a  horse,  or  a  dog."     "  The  idea  of  a  l>e!oved  wife," 
for  his  safety,  tinged  his  tlioughts  with  sadness ;  Irat 
ie  the  cheerful,  meditative   man,  careless  of  wealth, 
5  the  nse  of  the  rifle,  though  not  the  plough,  of  a  strong^ 
frame,  in  the  vigorous  health  of  early  manhood,  igno- 
books,  but  versed  in  forest  life,  ever  fond  of  tracking 
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blade  of  grass,  had  life ;  the  cooling  air,  laden  with  the  wild 
perfume,  came  to  him  as  a  friend ;  the  dewy  morning  wrapped 
him  in  its  embrace ;  the  trees  stood  up  gloriously  round  about 
him,  as  so  many  myriads  of  companions.  How  could  he  be 
afraid?  Triumphing  over  danger,  he  knew  no  fear.  The 
nightly  howling  of  the  wolves,  near  his  cottage  or  his  bivouac 
in  the  brake,  was  his  diversion ;  and  by  day  he  had  joy  in  sur- 
veying the  various  species  of  animals  that  neighbored  Mm.  He 
loved  the  solitude  better  than  the  thrifty  hamlet  or  rivalry  with 
men.  Near  the  end  of  July  1770,  his  faithful  brother  came 
back  to  him  at  the  old  camp ;  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
Cumberland  river,  giving  names  to  the  different  waters.  He 
then  returned  to  his  wife  and  children,  fixed  in  his  purpose,  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  fortune,  to  move  them  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Kentucky,  which  he  held  to  be  a  second  paradise. 

Unlike  this  guileless  rover  were  the  plotters  against  Bos- 
ton. "  The  lieutenant-governor  well  understands  my  system," 
wrote  Bernard  to  Hillsborough,  as  he  transferred  Ins  govern- 
ment. Hutchinson  was  descended  from  one  of  tlie  earHest  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  loved  the  land  of  his  birth.  A 
native  of  Boston,  he  was  its  representative  for  ten  years,  during 
three  of  which  he  waa  speaker  of  the  assembly;  for  more 
than  ten  other  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  judge  of  probate ;  since  June  1758,  he  had  been  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  since  September  1760,  chief  justice  also ;  and 
twice  he  had  been  chosen  colonial  agent.  No  man  was  so 
experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  or  so  familiar  with 
its  history,  usages,  and  laws.  In  the  legislature,  he  had  as- 
sisted to  raise  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  by  substituting  hard 
money  for  a  paper  currency.  As  a  judge,  though  he  decided 
pohtical  questions  with  the  subserviency  of  a  courtier,  yet,  in 
approving  wills,  he  was  considerate  toward  the  orphan  and  the 
widow,  and  he  heard  private  suits  with  unblemished  integrity. 
In  adjusting  points  of  difference  with  a  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tion, he  was  faithful  to  the  province  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. His  advancement  to  administrative  power  was  fatal 
to  Britain  and  to  himself ;  for  the  love  of  money,  which  was 
his  ruling  passion  in  yonth,  had  grown  with  his  years. 

A  nervous  timidity,  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  had 
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rt-a^ecl  by  age  as  well  as  by  the  riots  on  account  of 

Kp  itct,  and  at  times  made  hint  false  to  Lis  employers. 

e  cringed  to  the  minister,  he  trembled  before  the  peo- 

I  Boaton,  he  professed  zeal  for  the  interests  and  liber- 

■he  prf.ivince;  had  at  one  time  courted  its  favor  by 

ItliG  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America  either  inter- 

1  oxti^rtijilly ;  and  had  argued  with  conclusive  ability 

Bie  expediency  and  the  equity  of  such  a  measure,     lie 

Lnliled  his  attempts  to  deceive ;  wrot«  patriotic  letters 

];  never  sent,  but  read  to  those  about  him  as  evidence 

J-will ;  and  professed  even  to  have  braved  hoetihty 

,  for  his  attachment  to  colonial  Hberties  while  he 

■e  in  his  adliesion  to  the  absoluteness  of  metropoli- 

ty,  and  suggested  a  system  of  coercive  measures, 

and  gradually  and  reluctantly  adopted. 

-ever  the  colony  had  a  friend,  he  would  set  befiDre  him 

3  as  might  incline  him  to  harsh  judgments.     Even  to 

I  he  vouched  for  the  talea  of  Bernard  as  "  most  jnBt 

He  paid  court  to  the  enemies  of  American  lib- 

Btimulating  them  to  the  full  indulgence  of  their  ma- 

l  He  sought  out  great  men,  and  those  who  stood  at  the 

;  men,  the  underlings  of  Grenville  or  Hillsbor- 

I  Jenkinson  or  the  king,  £ind  urged  incessantly  the 
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agent ;  "  my  flentiments  npon  these  points  should  be  concealed." 
Though  he  kept  back  many  of  his  thoughts,  he  begged  Be^ 
nard  to  bum  his  letters.  "  It  will  be  happy  if,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, parliament  make  thorough  work,"  he  would  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade ;  and  then  "  caution "  him  to 
"suflEer  no  parts  of  his  letters  to  transpire."  "I  humbly  en- 
treat your  lordship  that  my  letters  may  not  be  made  public," 
was  his  ever  renewed  prayer  to  successive  secretaries  of  state, 
so  that  he  conducted  tlie  government  like  one  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy.  But  some  of  his  letters  could  hardly  fail  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  then  it  would  be  disclosed  that  he  had  laid  snares 
for  the  life  of  patriots,  and  had  urged  the  "  thorough  "  over- 
throw of  English  Hberty  in  America. 

In  New  York,  where  the  agreement  of  non-importation 
originated,  every  one,  without  so  much  as  a  single  dissentient, 
approved  it  as  wise  and  legal ;  men  m  high  stations  declared 
against  the  revenue  acts ;  and  the  governor  wished  their  repeal. 
His  acquiescence  in  the  associations  for  coercing  that  repeal 
led  the  moderate  men  among  the  patriots  of  New  York  to 
plan  a  union  of  the  colonies  in  an  American  parliament,  pre- 
serving the  governments  of  the  several  colonies,  and  having 
the  members  of  the  general  parhament  chosen  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures.  Their  confidence  of  inmiediate  success  as- 
sisted to  make  them  alike  disinclined  to  independence,  and  con- 
fident of  bringing  England  to  reason  by  suspending  trade. 

The  people  of  Boston,  stimulated  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
of  New  York,  were  impatient  that  a  son  of  Bernard,  two  sons 
of  Hutchinson,  and  about  five  others,  would  not  accede  to  the 
agreement.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Han- 
cock proposed  to  send  for  Hutchinson's  two  sons,  hinting  what 
was  true,  that  their  father  was  a  partner  with  them  in  their 
late  importations  of  tea.  As  the  best  means  of  coercion,  it 
was  voted  not  to  purchase  anything  of  the  recusants;  sub- 
scription papers  to  that  eflfect  were  carried  round  from  house 
to  house,  and  everybody  signed  them. 

The  anniversary  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  was  com- 
memorated with  unusual  solemnity.  Three  or  four  hundred 
dined  together  in  the  open  field  at  Dorchester ;  and,  since  the 
ministry  had  threatened  the  leading  patriots  with  death  for 
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le  last  of  their  forty-five  toasts  was :  "  Strong  haltere, 
ts,  and  sharp  axes,  to  sueh  as  deserve  them."     The 
berty  song  was  snng,  and  all  the  company  with  one 
led  in  the  chorus.     At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  re- 
1  a  procession  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  entered  the 
)re  dark,  marched  romid  the  state-house,  and  quietly 
ch  to  his  own  home. 

sed  at  having  been  aspersed  by  the  public  officers  in 
I  letters  which  had  been  laid  before  parliament,  Otis, 
become  almost  irresponsible  from  his  nearness  to  in- 
ovoked  an  afEray,  in  which  he,  being  alone,  was  set 

one  of  the  eomraiasiouers  of  the  customs,  aided  by 
•fi,  and  was  grievously  injured  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 

in  October,  a  vessel,  hiden  with  goods  shipped  by 
lOUses  themselves,  arrived  at  Boston.     TJie  military 
tood  ready  to  protect  the  factors;  but  nutchinson 
1  the  merchants  to  reduce  the  consignees  to  submie- 
even  directed  his  two  sons  to  give  up  eighteen  cheeta 
id  enter  fully  into  the  agreement.     Only  four  mei^ 
Id  ont ;  and  their  naznes,  Avitli  those  of  the  two  eona 
linson,  whose  sincerity  was   questioned,  remain  in- 
B  infamous  in  the  journals  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
fteenth,  another  sliip  arrived  ;  again  the  troops  looked 
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yet  be  glad  that  the  ancient  and  happy  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  might  be  restored.  The  taking  off 
the  duties  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors,  upon  commer- 
cial principles  only,  will  not  give  satisfaction.  Discontent  runs 
through  the  continent  upon  much  higher  principles.  Our 
rights  are  invaded  by  the  revenue  acts ;  therefore,  until  they 
are  all  repealed,"  "and  the  troops  recalled,"  "the  cause  of 
our  just  complaints  cannot  be  removed." 

To  meet  this  fearless  and  candid  declaration,  Hutchinson, 
through  secret  channels,  sent  word  to  Grenville,  to  Jenkinson 
and  Hillsborough,  that  all  would  be  set  right  if  parliament, 
within  the  first  week  of  its  session,  would  change  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Boston,  incapacitate  its  patriots  to  hold 
any  pubhc  oflSce,  and  restore  the  vigor  of  authority  by  deci- 
sive action.  But,  foreseeing  the  inaction  of  parliament,  he 
wrote  orders  for  a  new  and  large  supply  of  teas  for  his  sons' 
shop ;  and  instructed  his  correspondent  how  to  send  them  to 
market,  so  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Boston  conmiittees. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  great  multitude  of  people  laid  hold 
of  an  informer,  besmeared  him  with  tar  and  feathers,  and,  with 
the  troops  under  arms  as  spectators,  carted  him  through  the 
town,  which  was  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  Dalrymple  and 
the  two  British  regiments  could  not  interfere  unless  Hutchin- 
son should  give  the  word.  Terrified  by  the  commotions,  the 
only  importers  who  had  continued  to  stand  out  capitulated. 

The  local  magistrates  put  the  soldiers  on  trial  for  every 
transgression  of  the  provincial  laws.  "  If  they  touch  you,  run 
them  through  the  bodies,"  said  a  captain  in  the  twenty-ninth 
regiment  to  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  indicted  for  the  speech. 
In  November,  a  true  biU  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against 
Thomas  Gage,  as  well  as  many  others,  "  for  slandering  the  town 
of  Boston."  "  A  military  force,"  Hutchinson  owned,  "  was  of 
no  sort  of  use,"  and  was  "perfectly  despised."  "Troops," 
said  Samuel  Adams,  "  which  have  heretofore  been  the  terror 
of  the  enemies  to  liberty,  parade  the  streets  to  become  the 
objects  of  the  contempt  even  of  women  and  children."  The 
menace  that  he  and  his  friends  should  be  arrested  and  shipped 
to  England  was  no  more  heeded  than  idle  words. 

But  a  different  turn  was  given  to  public  thought  when 
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t  pomnmiiicated  to  tlic  assembly  of  Virginia  the  min- 
iiroitiises  of  a  partial  repeal  of  Townshend's  taxes, 

further  intentions  of  taxing  America,  adding  "  that 

ity  would  rather  forfeit  his  crown  than  keep  it  by  de- 
'lie  council,  in  its  reply,  advised  the  entire  repeal  of 
ng  taxes ;  the  burgesses  exitressed  their  gratitude  for 
ition  eanctitied  by  the  royal  word,"  and  considered 
■'s  influence  to  be  pledged  "toward   perfecting  the 
s  of  all  his  people."     Botetourt  was  bo  plea^td  with 
ress  that  he  pnUsed  their  loyalty,  and   wished  them 
and  happiness  "till  time  should  be  no  more." 
lowing  and  positive  assurances  of  Botetourt  eneour- 
expootation  that  tlie  unproductive  tax  on  tea  would 
lip;  such  was  his  wish ;  and  such  the  advice  of  Eden, 
liv.'ut«nant-govemor  of  Maryland.     To  the  legislature 
York.  Colden,  who,  on  the  death  of  Moore,  adraiuis- 
govemmeut,  anni:iunced  "  the  greatest  probabibty  that 
duties  imposed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  so 
the  diissatisfaetion  of  the  colonies,  would  be  taken  off 
suing  Bi-ssion."     The  confident  promise  confirmed  the 
f  the  house,  though,  by  way  of  caution,  they  adopted 
upon  their  journals  the  resolvca  of  Virginia. 
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representative  government.  As  the  cause  of  the  people  was 
everywhere  the  same,  South  Carolina  in  December  remitted  to 
London  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  currency  to  the  so- 
ciety for  supporting  the  bill  of  rights,  that  the  liberties  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  might  alike  be  protected. 

In  Ireland,  Bushe,  the  friend  of  Grattan,  in  imitation  of 
Molineux,  published  "  The  Case  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica," vnih  a  vehement  invective  against  Grenville.  "  Hate 
him,"  said  he  to  Grattan ;  "  I  hope  you  hate  him."  It  was 
Grenville's  speeches  and  Grenville's  doctrine  "that  roused 
Grattan  to  enter  on  his  great  career  in  Ireland."  In  the  his-, 
tory  of  the  English  people,  this  year  marks  the  estabhshment 
of  public  meetings,  under  the  lead  of  Yorkshire.  The  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  trampled  upon  by  a  venal  parliament, 
was  to  be  renovated  by  the  influence  of  vohmtary  assemblies. 
"  Can  you  conceive,"  wrote  the  anonymous  Junius  to  the  king, 
"  that  the  people  of  this  country  wiU  long  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  so  flexible  a  house  of  commons?  The  oppressed 
people  of  Ireland  give  yoi^  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their 
resentment.  The  colonists  who  left  their  native  land  for  free- 
dom and  found  it  in  a  desert  are  looking  forward  to  indepen- 
dence." 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  January  1770  would  decide 
whether  the  British  empire  was  to  escape  dismemberment 
Chatham  recommended  to  the  more  liberal  aristocracy  the 
junction  with  the  people,  which,  after  sixty  years,  achieved  the 
reform  of  the  British  constitution ;  but  in  that  day  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  passions  of  Burke  and  the  reluctance  of  the  high- 
bom. 

The  debate  on  the  ninth  turned  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  involved  the  complaints  of  America  and  of  Ireland, 
not  less  than  the  disfranchisement  of  Wilkes.  "  It  is  vain  and 
idle  to  found  the  authority  of  tliis  house  upon  the  popular 
voice,"  said  Jenkinson.  "  The  discontents  that  are  held  up  as 
spectres,"  said  Thomas  de  Grey,  brother  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, "  are  the  senseless  clamors  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  lowest  of  the  rabble.  The  Westminster  petition 
was  obtained  by  a  few  despicable  mechanics  headed  by  base- 
bom  people."    "  The  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  country," 
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■d  Sergeant  Glynn,  "do  not  depend  npon  birth  and 
tliey  hold  their  rights  as  Englishmen,  and  cannot  be 
of  tiiem  but  by  the  subversion  of  the  constitution." 
t  not  for  petition  hunters  and  incendiariea,"  said  Eig- 
farmere  of  Yorkaliire  could  not  possibly  take  an  in- 
tbe  Middlesex  election  of  representatives  in  parlia- 
riie  majority',  even  of  the  freeholders,  is  no  better  than 
int  multitude." 

)sc  the  representative  of  Yorkshire,  "the  spotlesa"  Sir 
Saville.     "  The  greatest  evil,"  said  he, "  that  can  befall 
on  is  the  invasion  of  the  people's  rights  by  the  au- 
f  this  house.     I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  have  sold 
s  of  their  constituents ;  but  I  do  say,  I  have  eaid,  and 
ways  say,  that  they  Lave  betrayed  them.     The  people 
nd  their  own  rights  and  know  their  own  interests  as 
,-e  do ;  for  a  large  paternal  estate,  a  pension,  and  eup- 
lie  treasury  are  greater  recommendations  to  a  seat  in 
ubly  than  either  the  honesty  of  the  heart  or  the  clear- 
lie  head." 

onway  excused  them  as  nttered  in  heat.     "  I  am  not 
i,"  resumed  Saville,  "  that  I  have  spoken  in  heat ;  if  I 
ve  had  time  to  cool,  and  I  again  say,  as  I  said  before, 
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against  the  people.''  "  The  trumpeters  of  sedition  have  pro- 
duced the  disaffection,"  replied  Lord  North,  speaking  at  great 
length.  "  The  drunken  ragamuffins  of  a  vociferous  mob  are 
exalted  into  equal  importance  with  men  of  judgment,  morals, 
and  property.  I  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  absurd  opinion 
that  all  men  are  equal.  The  contest  in  America,  which  at  first 
might  easily  have  been  ended,  is  now  for  no  less  than  sover- 
eignty on  one  side,  and  independence  on  the  other."  The 
ministry,  though  vanquished  in  the  argument,  carried  the  house 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  Chatham,  whose  voice  had  not  been 
heard  for  three  years,  proposed  to  consider  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  in  so  many  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions. "  I  have  not,"  said  he,  "  altered  my  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  upon  which  America  should  be  governed. 
I  own  I  have  a  natural  leaning  toward  that  country ;  I  cherish 
liberty  wherever  it  is  planted.  America  was  settled  upon  ideas 
of  liberty,  and  the  vine  has  taken  deep  root  and  spread  through- 
out the  land.  Long  may  it  flourish.  Call  the  combinations  of 
the  Americans  dangerous,  yet  not  imwarrantable.  The  dis- 
content of  two  millions  of  people  should  be  treated  candidly ; 
and  its  foundation  removed.  Let  us  save  this  constitution, 
dangerously  invaded  at  home,  and  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  empire.  Let  slavery  exist  nowhere 
among  us ;  for  whether  it  be  in  America,  or  in  Ireland,  or 
here  at  home,  you  wiU  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads  by  con- 
tact, and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremity  to  the  heart."  Cam- 
den, whom  Chatham's  presence  awed  more  than  office  attracted, 
awoke  to  his  old  friendship  for  America,  and  by  implication 
accused  his  colleagues  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Mansfield,  whose  reply  to  Chatham  "  was  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  address,"  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Middlesex  election,  but  contended  that,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  the  jurisdiction  in  the  case  belonged 
to  them,  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeaL  "  I  dis- 
trust," rejoined  Chatham,  « the  refinements  of  learning,  which 
fall  to  the  share  of  so  small  a  number  of  men.    Providence 
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I  l>ett«r  care  of  our  happiness,  and  given  ns,  in  the 

■y  of  common  sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction  by  which 

"  never  be  misled."     The  words  were  revolutionary. 

,  in  unconscious  harmony  with  Kant  and  the  ablest 

1  Germany,  was  renovating  pliiioeopliy  by  the  aid  of 

e  and  reason ;  Chatham  transplanted  the  theory, 

rable   to    democracy,   into   the    halls    of    legislation. 

I  without  right,"  he  continued,  aiinuig  Lis  invective  at 

I  house  of  commons,  "  ie  a  thing  hateful  in  itself,  and 

lining  to  its  fall.    Tyranny  is  detestable  in  every  shape ; 

a  formidable  aa  when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised 

■uber  of  t^Tantfi."     Though  the  honse  of  lords  opposed 

a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  the  ministry  was  shat^ 

pd  Chatham,  feeble  and  emaciated  as  he  was,  sprang 

ith  the  party  of  Rockingham,  to  beat  down  the  tot> 

am,  and  raise  on  its  ruins  a  government  more  friendly 

3  king  was  the  best  politician  of  them  alL    DiEmiB&- 

pden,  he  sent  an  offer  of  the  chancellor's  place  to 
I  Yorke,  who  was  of  the  Rockingham  connection, 
lid  long  coveted  the  high  dignity  beyond  anything  on 
t  it  was  within  iiis  reach,  he  vacillated,  wished 
he  temptation  aside.     "  If  you  \rill  not  com- 
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wiflh  to  save  the  liberties  of  this  country.  The  constitution 
intended  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  relation  between  the 
constituent  and  representative  body  of  the  people.  As  the 
house  of  commons  is  now  formed,  that  relation  is  destroyed  ; " 
and  he  proceeded  to  open,  as  the  mature  result  of  long  reflec- 
tion, a  most  cautious  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform.  Jhe 
reform  of  the  English  parliament!  How  much  must  take 
place  before  that  event  can  come  about ! 

Shrinking  from  the  storm,  Grafton  threw  up  his  office. 
The  king  affected  regret,  but  was  prepared  for  it.  He  would 
not  hear  of  trying  Eockingham  and  his  friends ;  and  ^^  as  for 
Chatham,"  said  he,  "I  will  abdicate  the  crown  sooner  than 
consent  to  his  requirements."  Before  the  world  knew  of  the 
impending  change,  he  sent  Weymouth  and  Gower,  of  the  Bed- 
ford party,  "  to  press  Lord  North  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  accept  the  office  of  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury," 
preceding  their  visit  by  a  friendly  autograph  note  of  his  own. 
Lord  Korth  did  not  hesitate ;  and  the  king  exerted  all  his 
ability  and  his  ten  years'  experience  to  estabUsh  his  choice. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  the  new  prime  minister,  amid 
great  excitement  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  opposition,  ap- 
peared in  the  house  of  commons.  "  The  ship  of  state,"  said 
Barr6,  "  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  is  scudding  under  a  jury-mast, 
and  hangs  out  signals  for  pilots  from  the  otlier  side."  "  The 
pilots  on  board  are  very  capable  of  conducting  her  into  port," 
answered  North;  and  he  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
"  A  very  handsome  majority,"  said  the  king ;  "  a  very  favor- 
able auspice  on  your  taking  the  lead  in  admim'stration.  A  lit- 
tle spirit  wiU  soon  restore  order  in  my  service."  From  that 
night  the  new  tory  party  ruled  the  cabinet.  Its  opponents 
were  divided  between  those  who  looked  back  to  privilege  as 
their  harbor  of  refuge,  and  those  who  looked  forward  to  an 
increase  of  popular  power. 
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ISTON    "  M.V88ACEE."       LOKD   NOETh's    ADiUNISTRATIOH. 
jAHCAET-MAKCn    1770. 

pE  troops  muet  move  to  the  castle,"  said  Samuel  Adams ; 

;  be  the  first  business  of  the  general  court  to  move 
hit  of  town."'     Otis  went  about  declaiming  that  "  the 

r  had  power  to  do  it  by  the  constitution."    "  We  con- 

lits  metropolis,  and  indeed  the  whole  province,  under 

wrote  Cooper,  the  minister.     "The  troops  greatly 

I  our  morals,  and  are  in  every  sense  an  oppression ; " 

New  Year's  prayer  to  heaven  asked  deliverance  from 

esence, 
I  Massachusette  assembly  was  to  meet  on  the  tenth  of 
I  distant  members  were  on  their  journey,  when 
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will  of  society  was  not  declared  in  its  laws,  he  called  not  on 
the  merchants  only,  but  on  every  individual  of  every  class  in 
city  and  country,  to  compel  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
agreement  " This,''  said  Bernard's  friends,  "is  as  good  a  time 
BB  any  to  call  out  the  troops;"  for  they  thought  it  best  to 
bring  matters  "  to  extremities,"  and  Dalrymple  ordered  his  men 
to  equip  themselves  with  twelve  rounds  for  an  attack. 

The  merchants,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  at  a  very  full  meet- 
ing, went  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the  Hutchinsons.  Allow- 
ing none  of  them  to  enter,  the  lieutenant-governor  himself 
threw  up  a  window,  and  pretended  to  charge  them  with  a  tu- 
multuous and  menacing  application  to  him  as  chief  magistrate. 
"  We  come,"  they  answered,  "  to  treat  with  your  sons,  who 
have  violated  their  own  contract,  to  which  they  had  pledged 
their  honor."  "  A  contract,"  answered  Hutchinson,  from  the 
window, "  without  a  valuable  consideration  is  not  valid  in  law ; " 
but  he  remained  in  great  perplexity,  fearing  loss  of  property 
by  riot.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  sent  for  the  upright 
William  Phillips,  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  and  engaged 
for  his  sons  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  tea  that  had  been  sold, 
and  to  return  the  rest.  The  capitulation  waa  reported  to  the 
meeting,  and  ax^epted. 

"He  has  now  thrown  down  the  reins  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,"  cried  the  customs'  commissioners,  "  and  he  can 
never  recover  tliem."  "  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  said  he,  despond- 
ingly,  to  Phillips.  "  I  humbly  hope,"  thus  he  wrote  to  those 
who  dealt  out  offices  in  London,  "  that  a  single  error  in  judg- 
ment win  not  cancel  more  than  thirty  years'  laborious  and  dis- 
interested services  in  support  of  government."  He  looked  to 
his  council ;  and  they  would  take  no  part  in  breaking  up  the 
system  of  non-importation.  He  called  in  all  the  justices  who 
lived  within  fifteen  miles ;  and  they  thought  it  not  incumbent 
on  them  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  He  sent  the  sheriff 
into  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  merchants  with  a  letter  to 
the  moderator,  requiring  them  in  his  majesty's  name  to  dis- 
perse ;  and  the  meeting,  of  which  justices  of  peace,  selectmen, 
representatives,  constables,  and  other  officers  made  a  part,  sent 
him  an  answer  that  their  assembly  was  warranted  by  law. 
He  saw  that  the  answer  was  in  Hancock's  handwriting ;  and 
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ired  up  tlie  autograph,  to  be  produced  should  Ilaiicock 
be  put  on  trial. 

ia  hard,"  said  Trmiibnll,  governor  of  Connecticut,  "  to 
iunections  with  our  mother  country;  but,  when  she 
yo   enslave  us,  the  strictest  union  must  be  dissolved. 
jmplishment  of  some  notable  prophecies  is  at  hand." 
liberty  pole  raised  by  the  people  of  New  York  in  the 
3od  ^ely  for  nearly  three  years.     The  soldiery,  in 
y,  resolved  to  cut  it  down,  and,  after  three  repulses, 
;d.     T!ie  people,  asserabhng  in  the  fields  to  the  num- 
Jiree  thousand,  and,  without  planning  retaliation^  ex- 
ibhorreuco  of  the  soldiers,  as  enemiee  to  the  constitu- 

to  the  peace  of  the  city.     The  soldiers  replied  by  an 
■;  ])lacard ;  and,  on  two  successive  days,  engaged  in  an 
ith  the  citizens,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage, 
fspapera  loudly  celebi'ated  the  rictory ;  and  the  Sons 
rty,  purchasing  a,  piece  of  land  near  the  junction  of 
ly  and  the  high  road  to  Boston,  erected  a  pola,  strongly 

by  iron  bands  and  bars,  and  inscribed  "  Liberty  and 
y."     At  the  same  time,  Macdougall,  sou  of  a  Presbyte- 
the  Scottish  isle  of  Ha,  having  publicly  censured  the 
le  assembly  in  voting  auppliea  to  the  troopa,  was  in- 
jr  a  hbel ;  and,  refusing  to  give  bail,  this  "  first  Son  of 
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ing  to  mind  his  days  of  shopkeeping,  jeered  him  as  in  former 
days  a  notorious  smuggler. 

Theophilus  Lillie,  who  had  begun  to  sell  contrary  to  the 
agreement,  f oimd  a  post  planted  before  his  door,  with  a  hand 
pointed  toward  his  house  in  derision.  Richardson,  an  informer, 
asked  a  countryman  to  break  the  post  down  by  driving  the 
wheel  of  his  cart  against  it.  A  crowd  of  boys  chased  Rich- 
ardson to  his  own  house  and  threw  stones.  Provoked  but  not 
endangered,  he  tired  among  them,  and  killed  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  poor  German.  At  his  funeral,  five 
hundred  children  walked  in  front  of  the  bier ;  six  of  his  school- 
fellows held  the  pall;  and  men  of  all  ranks  moved  in  pro- 
cession from  Liberty  Tree  to  the  town-house,  and  thence  to 
the  "  burying-place."  Soldiers  and  officers  looked  on  with 
wounded  pride.  Dalrymple  was  impatient  to  be  set  to  work 
in  Boston,  or  to  be  ordered  elsewhere.  The  common  soldiers 
of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  were  notoriously  bad  fellows, 
licentious  and  overbearing.  "  I  never  will  miss  an  opportunity 
of  firing  upon  the  inhabitants,"  said  one  of  them,  Kilroi  by 
name.  It  was  a  common  feeling  in  the  regiment.  A  year 
and  a  half  s  training  had  perfected  the  people  in  their  part. 
It  was  no  breach  of  the  law  for  them  to  express  contempt 
for  the  soldiery ;  they  were  ready  enough  to  confront  them, 
but  they  were  taught  never  to  do  it,  except  to  repel  an  attack. 
If  any  of  the  soldiers  broke  the  law,  which  they  often  did, 
complaints  were  stiU  made  to  the  local  magistrates,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  afford  redress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officers 
screened  their  men  from  legal  punishment,  and  sometimes  even 
rescued  them  from  the  constables. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  March,  a  soldier  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth asked  to  be  employed  at  Gray's  rope-walk,  and  was 
repulsed  in  the  coarsest  words.  ,He  then  defied  the  rope- 
makers  to  a  boxing  match ;  and,  one  of  them  accepting  his  chal- 
lenge, he  was  beaten  off.  Returning  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions, they  too  were  driven  away.  A  larger  number  came 
down  to  renew  the  fight  with  clubs  and  cutlasses,  and  in  their 
turn  encountered  defeat.  By  this  time,  Gray  and  others  in- 
terposed, and  for  that  day  prevented  further  disturbance. 

At  the  barracks,  the  soldiers  inflamed  each  other's  passions, 
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e  honor  of  tlie  regiment  were  tarnished.     On  Saturday, 
epared  bludgeons,  and,  being  resolved  to  brave  the  citi- 
i  S[ondaj  night,  they  forewarned  their  i^articular  ac- 
nces  not  to  be  abroad.     Without  duly  restraining  hie 
arr,  the  lieutenantH?o!onel  of   the  twenty-ninth,  made 
int  to  tlie  lieutenant-governor  of  the  insult  they  had  re- 
The  councU,  deliberating  on  Monday,  seemed  of  opin- 
:  the  town  would  never  be  safe  from  quarrels  between 
pie  and  the  soldiers,  m  long  as  eoldiers  should  be  quar- 
nong  tliem.     In  the  present  case,  the  owner  of  the  rope- 
ive  satisfaction  by  dismissing  the  workman  comphiined 
le  offieere  should,  on  their  part,  have  kept  their  men 
the  barracka  after  nightfall ;   instead  of  it,  they  left 
>  roam  the  stroets.     Hutchinson  should  have  insisted  on 
?s  of  precaution ;  but  he  too  much  wished  the  favor  of 

had  influence  at  Weetminster. 
1  evening  of  the  fifth  came  on.     The  yoimg  moon  was 

in  a  cloudless  winter  sky,  and  its  light  was  increased 
w-fallen  snow.     Parties  of  soldiera  were  driving  about 
iets,  making  a  parade  of  valor,  challenging  resistance, 
iking  the  inhabitants  indiscriminately  with  sticks  or 
d  cutlasses, 
■and,  which  j)0«red  out  from  Murray's  barracks  in  Brat^ 
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hallooing:  "Where  are  they?  where  are  they?  Let  them 
come."  Presently  twelve  or  fifteen  more,  uctering  the  same 
cries,  rushed  from  the  soath  into  King  street,  and  so  by  way 
of  Comhill,  toward  Murray's  barracks.  "  Pray,  soldiers,  spare 
my  life,"  cried  a  boy  of  twelve,  whom  they  met.  "  No,  no, 
I'U  kill  you  all,"  answered  one  of  them,  and  with  his  cutlass 
knocked  him  down.  They  abused  and  iosulted  several  persons 
at  their  doors  and  others  in  the  street,  "running  about  like 
madmen  in  a  fury,"  crying,  "Fire I"  which  seemed  their 
watchword,  and  "  Where  are  they  ?  knock  them  down."  Their 
outrageous  behavior  occasioned  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the 
head  of  King  street. 

The  citizens,  whom  the  alarm  set  in  motion,  came  out  with 
canes  and  clubs,  and,  partly  by  the  courage  of  Crispus  Attucksy 
a  mulatto  of  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  some  others,  partly  by 
the  interference  of  well-disposed  officers,  the  fray  at  the  bar- 
racks was  soon  over.  Of  the  citizens,  the  prudent  shouted, 
"  Home  I  home  1 "  others,  it  was  said,  called  out,  "  Huzza  for 
the  main  guard  1  there  is  the  nest ; "  but  the  main  guard  was 
not  molested  the  whole  evening. 

A  body  of  soldiers  came  up  Eoyal  Exchange  lane,  crying, 
"  Where  are  the  cowards  ? "  and,  brandishing  their  arms,  passed 
through  TTing  street.  From  ten  to  twenty  boys  came  after 
them,  asking,  "  Where  are  they  ?  where  are  they  ? "  "  There 
is  the  soldier  who  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  barber's  boy, 
and  they  began  pushing  one  another  toward  the  sentinel.  He 
loaded  and  primed  his  musket  "  The  lobster  is  going  to  fire," 
cried  a  boy.  Waving  his  piece  about,  the  sentinel  pulled  the 
trigger.  "  If  you  fire,  you  must  die  for  it,"  said  Henry  Knox, 
who  was  passing  by.  "  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  sentry ;  "  if 
they  touch  me,  PU  fire."  "  Fire  1 "  shouted  the  boys,  for  they 
were  persuaded  he  could  not  do  it  without  leave  from  a  civil 
officer,  and  a  young  fellow  spoke  out,  "  We  will  knock  him 
down  for  snapping,"  while  they  whistled  through  their  fingers 
and  huzzaed.  "  Stand  off ! "  said  the  sentry,  and  shouted  aloud, 
"  Turn  out,  main  guard  1 "  "  They  are  killing  the  sentinel," 
reported  a  servant  from  the  custom-house,  running  to  the  main 
guard.  "  Turn  out !  why  don't  you  turn  out  ? "  cried  Preston, 
who  was  captain  of  the  day,  to  the  guard.    "  He  appeared  in  a 
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Of  the  eleven,  not  more  than  one  had  had  any  share  in  the 
disturbance. 

When  the  men  returned  to  take  up  the  dead,  the  infuriated 
soldiers  prepared  to  fire  again,  but  were  checked  by  Preston, 
while  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  appeared  under  arms  in  King 
street.  "  This  is  our  time,"  cried  soldiers  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  dogs  were  never  seen  more  greedy  for  their  prey. 

The  bells  rung  in  all  the  churches ;  the  town  drums  beat. 
"  To  arms !  to  arms  I "  was  the  cry.  All  the  sons  of  Boston 
came  forth,  nearly  distracted  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  of  the  blood,  which  ran  plentifully  in  the  street,  and  waa 
imprinted  in  all  directions  by  foot-tracks  on  the  snow.  "  Our 
hearts,"  says  Warren,  "  beat  to  arms,  almost  resolved  by  one 
stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  slaughtered  brethren ; "  but, 
self-possessed,  they  demanded  justice  according  to  the  law. 
"  Did  you  not  know  that  you  should  not  have  fired  without  the 
order  of  a  civil  magistrate?"  asked  Hutchinson,  on  meeting 
Preston.     "  I  did  it,"  answered  Preston,  "  to  save  my  men." 

The  people  would  not  be  pacified  or  retire  till  the  regiment 
was  confined  to  the  guard-room  and  the  barracks,  and  Hutch- 
inson himself  gave  assurances  that  instant  inquiries  should  be 
made  by  the  county  magistrates.  One  himdred  persons  re- 
mained to  keep  watch  on  the  examination,  which  lasted  till 
three  hours  after  midnight.  A  warrant  was  issued  against 
Preston,  who  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  his  party  were  delivered  up  and  committed  to  prison. 

The  next  morning,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  and  the  jus- 
tices of  the  county  spoke  with  Hutchinson  at  the  council  cham- 
ber. "  The  inliabitants,"  said  the  former,  "  will  presently  meet, 
and  cannot  be  appeased  while  the  troops  are  among  them." 
Quincy,  of  Braintree,  on  behalf  of  the  justices,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  "  the  most  terrible  consequences."  "  I  have  no  power 
to  remove  the  troops,"  said  Hutchinson,  "  nor  to  direct  where 
they  shall  be  placed ; "  but  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  the  command- 
ing officers,  attended  on  his  invitation  in  council,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  "  largely  discussed." 

At  eleven,  the  town-meeting  was  opened  in  Faneuil  Hall 
with  prayer  by  Cooper;  then  Samuel  Adams  and  fourteen 
others,  among  them  Hancock  and  Molineux,  were  chosen  to 
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t<3  the  council  cliamber,  where  in  the  name  of  the 
?y  delivered  this  message :  "  The  inhabitants  and  sol- 
n  no  longer  hvc  together  in  safety ;  nothing  can  re- 
ace  and  prevent  further  carnage  hut  the  immediute 

of  the  troops." 

ihinson  desired  to  parley  with  them.     "  The  people," 
wered,  "  not  only  m  this  town,  but  in  all  the  neighbor- 
is,  are  determined  that  the  troops  shatl  be  removed." 
ack  on  the  king's  troops,"  rephed  Hutchinson, ''  would 

treason,  and  every  man  concerned  would  forfeit  his 
estate."     The  committee,  unmoved,  recalled  his  atten- 
beir  peremptory  demand,  and  withdrew, 
■eaders  will  remember  that  the  instructions  from  the 
jch  placed  the  army  above  the  civil  power  in  America, 
d  a  clause  that,  where  there  was  no  officer  of  the  rank 
dier,  the  governor  of  the  colony  or  province  might 
1  word.     Dalrymple  accordingly  ofiercd  to  obey  the 
it-govemor,  who,  on  his  part,  neither  dared  to  bid  the 
emain  nor  order  their  withdrawal.      So  the  opinion 
ad  been  expressed  by  Bernard  during  the  last  summer 
he  time  had  been  approved  by  Dalryiupie,  was  called 
as  the  rule  for  the  occasion.     The  Heutenant-govemor 
ed  the  town's  committee  tliat  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 

1 
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of  Lumanity  hung  on  his  words.  The  town,  after  deliberation, 
raised  a  new  and  smaller  committee,  composed  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Hancock,  MoUneux,  William  Phillips,  Warren,  Hen- 
shaw,  and  Pemberton,  to  bear  their  final  message.  They  found 
the  lieutenant-governor  surrounded  by  the  council  and  by  the 
highest  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy  on  the  station. 

Hutchinson  had  done  all  he  could  to  get  Samuel  Adams 
shipped  to  England  as  a  traitor ;  at  this  most  important  mo- 
ment in  their  lives,  the  patriot  and  the  courtier  stood  face  to 
face.  "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  meeting,"  said 
Samuel  Adams  to  him,  "  that  the  reply  made  to  the  vote  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  morning  is  unsatisfactory ;  nothing  less 
wiU  satisfy  than  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
troops."  "  The  troops  are  not  subject  to  my  authority,"  re- 
peated Hutchinson ;  "  I  have  no  power  to  remove  them." 
Stretching  forth  his  arm,  which  slightly  shook,  as  if  "liis 
f  i-ame  trembled  at  the  energy  of  his  soul,"  in  tones  not  loud, 
but  clear  and  distinctly  audible,  Adams  rejoined:  "If  you 
have  power  to  remove  one  regiment,  you  have  power  to  re- 
move both.  It  is  at  your  peril  if  you  do  not.  The  meeting 
is  composed  of  three  thousand  people.  They  are  become  veiy 
impatient.  A  thousand  men  are  aheady  arrived  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  country  is  in  general  motion.  Night  is 
approaching ;  an  immediate  answer  is  expected."  As  he  spoke 
he  gazed  intently  on  his  irresolute  adversary.  "Then,"  said 
Adams,  who  not  long  afterward  described  the  scene,  "  at  tlie 
appearance  of  the  determined  citizens,  peremptorily  demand- 
ing the  redress  of  grievances,  I  observed  his  knees  to  tremble ; 
I  saw  his  face  grow  pale ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  sight."  As  the 
committee  left  the  council  chamber,  Hutchinson  was  going 
back  in  his  reverie  to  the  days  of  the  revolution  of  1G88.  He 
saw,  in  his  mind,  Andros  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  people 
instituting  a  new  government ;  he  reflected  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  country  about  it  were  become  four  times  as 
numerous  as  in  those  days,  and  their  "  spirit  full  as  lugh."  He 
fancied  them  insurgent,  and  himself  their  captive;  and  he 
turned  to  the  council  for  advice.  "It  is  not  such  people  as 
formerly  pulled  down  your  house  who  conduct  the  present 
measures,"  said  Tyler ;  "  but  they  are  people  of  the  best  charao- 
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•tig  ua,  men  of  estates,  and  men  of  religion.  It  is  impoe- 
Ithetroopstorem^inintown;  there  will  be  ten  thousand 
T'EEect  tlieir  removal,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may." 
Bell  of  Charleatown,  and  Dexter  of  Dedliam,  a  man  of 
1  ability,  contirmed  what  was  said.  They  spoke  truly ; 
we  ready  to  come  from  the  hills  of  Worcester  eonnty  and 
3  vale  of  the  Connecticut.  The  council  unanimously 
Isending  the  troops  to  the  castle  forthwith,  "  It  is  iin- 
I  for  me,"  said  DaJrymple  again  and  again,  weakening 
!  of  what  he  said  by  frequently  repeating  it,  "  to  go 
Iher  lengths  in  this  matter.  The  information  given  of 
Tided  rebelUon  is  a  sufficient  reason  against  the  removal 
Bajesty's  forces, " 

la  have  asked  the  advice  of  the  eonncil,"  said  Gray  to  the 
pt-giwemor ;  "  they  have  given  it  unanimously ;  you  are 
J)  conform  to  it."  "  If  mischief  should  come,  by  means 
Inot  joining  with  iiB,"]mreued  Irving,  "  the  whole  blaxne 
|1  upon  you ;  but  if  yon  join  with  as,  and  the  command- 
■  after  that  should  refuse  to  remove  the  troojra,  the 
pll  then  be  at  his  door."  Hutchinson  finally  agreed 
I  council,  and  Daliyrnple  assured  him  of  his  obedience. 
In'fl  eoniinittee,  being  informed  of  this  decision,  left  the 
pse  to  make  their  welcome  report  to  the  meeting.  The 
1  listened  with  the  highest  satisfaction  :  but,  ever  vitri 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 
the  king  violates  the  chabtee  of  massachusetts. 

Maech-Octobeb  1770. 

The  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston  smoothed  the  way 
for  concUiation.  The  town  was  resolved  on  bringing  to  trial 
the  oflScer  who  had  given  the  command  to  fire  without  the 
sanction  of  the  civil  authority  and  the  men  who  had  obeyed 
the  order,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  might  be 
vindicated  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  wished  to  the  prisoners  every 
opportunity  of  defence. 

The  instructions  which  the  town  of  Boston,  adopting  the 
language  of  the  younger  Quincy,  in  May  1770,  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  its  choice,  made  a  plain  reference  to  the  Bed- 
ford protest,  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords  as  evidence  of  "  a  desperate  plan  of  imperial  despotism," 
which  was  to  be  resisted,  if  necessary,  "  even  unto  the  utter- 
most ; "  and  therefore  martial  virtues  and  the  lasting  union  of 
the  colonies  were  reconmiended. 

Of  this  document,  Hutchinson  made  an  effective  use ;  and 
its  reception  contributed  to  that  new  set  of  measures,  which 
hastened  American  independence  by  seeking  to  crush  its  spirit. 
England  assumed  a  design  for  a  general  revolt,  when  there 
only  existed  a  desire  to  guard  against  "  innovations." 

Hutchinson  called  the  first  legislature,  elected  since  he  be- 
came governor,  to  meet  at  Cambridge.  "  Not  the  least  shadow 
of  necessity,"  said  the  house  in  its  remonstrance,  "  exists  for 
it.  Prerogative  is  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  king 
only  for  the  good  of  the  subject."  Hutchinson  had  overacted 
his  part,  and  found  himself  embarrassed  by  liis  own  arbitrary 
act,  for  which  he  dared  not  assign  the  true  reason,  and  could 
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u  a  good  one.     The  honse  censured  hia  condact  by  a 
Quiety-eix  against  eis,  and  refused  to  proceed  to  any 
daem  than  that  of  organizing  the  govermnent. 
ily,  IIiit«hinson  once  more  summoned  the  legislatnre 
ridge,  for  which  he  continned  to  offer  no  other  exciise 
instructions.     The  highest  advocate  for  regal  power 
er  gone  so  far  as  to  chiiin  that  it  might  be  used  at 
to  inliict  wanton  injury.     There  was  no  precedent  for 
ure  but  during  the  worst  of  times  m  England,  or  in 
where  a  parliament  had  sometimes  been  worried  into 
^n  by  exile.     Moreover,  the  plea  was  false,  for  Hiils- 

had  left  him  discretionary  power ;  and  he  acted  on 
;e  of  Eomard,  whom  he  feared  to  disregard. 
assembly  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  the  superi- 
he  legislative  body  to  royal  instructions ;  and,  in  answer 
i  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  upon  the  abusive  ex- 

the  prerogative,  they  went  back  to  the  principles  of 
lution  and  the  words  of  Locke :  "  In  tliis  as  in  all 
jcs,  where  they  have  no  judge  on  earth,  the  people 
remedy  but  to  appeal  to  heaven."     They  drew  a  dis- 
bctween  the  king  and  his  servants ;  and  attributed  to 

ministers"  the  encroachments  on  their  liberty,  as 
the  impudent  mandate  "  to  one  assembly  "  to  rescind 
eii^^oludo^^^^ormej^ne;]^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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employed ; "  and  he  invited  the  entire  repeal  of  the  revenue 
act  of  Charles  Townshend. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Lord  North  founded  a  motion  for  a  partial  relief ;  not 
on  the  petitions  of  America,  because  they  ^ere  marked  by  a 
denial  of  the  right,  but  on  one  from  merchants  and  traders  of 
London.  "  The  subject,"  said  he,  "  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  combinations  and  associations  of  the  Americans 
for  the  temporary  interruption  of  trade  have  already  been 
called  unwarrantable  in  an  address  of  this  house ;  I  will  call 
them  insolent  and  illegal.  The  duties  upon  paper,  glass,  and 
painters'  colors  bear  upon  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
and  ought  to  be  taken  off.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  ex- 
tended the  proposal  to  the  removal  of  the  other  duties ;  but 
the  Americans  have  not  deserved  indulgence.  The  preamble 
to  the  act  and  the  duty  on  tea  must  be  retained,  as  a  mark  of 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  efficient  declaration  of 
its  right  to  govern  the  colonies. 

"  I  saw  nothing  unjust,  imcommercial,  or  unreasonable  in 
the  stamp  act ;  nothing  but  what  Great  Britain  might  fairly 
demand  of  her  colonies ;  America  took  fiame  and  united  against 
it.  If  there  had  been  a  permanence  of  ministers,  if  there  had 
been  a  union  of  Englishmen  in  the  cause  of  England,  that  act 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  subsisting.  I  was  much  in- 
clined to  yield  to  the  many,  who  desire  that  the  duty  upon  tea 
should  be  repealed.  But  tea  is,  of  all  commodities,  the  properest 
for  taxation.  The  duty  is  an  external  tax,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
cans have  admitted  the  right  of  parliament  to  impose.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  port  duties.  When  well  established, 
it  will  go  a  great  way  toward  giving  additional  support  to  our 
government  and  judicatures  in  America.  If  we  are  to  run 
after  America  in  search  of  reconciliation,  I  do  not  know  a  sin- 
gle act  of  parliament  that  will  remain.  Are  we  to  make  con- 
cessions to  these  people,  because  they  have  the  hardihood  to 
set  us  at  defiance  ?  No  authority  was  ever  confirmed  by  the 
concession  of  any  point  of  honor  or  of  right.  Shall  I  give 
up  my  right  ?  No,  not  in  the  first  step.  New  York  has  kept 
strictly  to  its  agreements ;  but  the  infractions  of  them  by  the 
people  of  Boston  show  that  they  will  soon  come  to  nothing. 
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ttessities  of  the  coloniea  and  their  want  of  union  will 
Lde.  If  tbej  diould  attempt  manufacturing  and  be 
I  succeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  laws,  and  so  to 
lie  manuiactiires  in  America  for  many  years  to  come. 

1 1  will  try  before  I  will  give  up  my  right." 

pias  Pownall  moved  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea. 

B  of  coimnona,  like  Lord  North  in  his  heart,  was  dis- 

do   the   work  of  conciliation  thoroughly.     It  was 

lat  Greu-v-ille  would  not  give  an  adverse  vote.     "  It  is 

opinion  of  the  Americans,"  said  Mackay,  frceb  from 

irj-  command  in  Boston,  "  that  you  have  no  right  to 

.     When  beaten  out  of  every  argument,  they  adduce 

irity  of  the  firet  man  of  the  law,  and  the  first  man  of 

"     Grenville  assumed  fully  the  respoufiibility  of  the 

ht ;  but  be  revealed  to  the  house  that  taxing  America 

1  the  wish  of  the  king.     On  the  present  occasion,  bad 

b's  friends  remained  neutral,  the  duty  oa  tea  would 

1  repealed ;  with  all  their  exertions,  in  a  full  house, 

trity  for  retaining  it  was  but  sixty-two.     Lord  North 

[hardly  satialied  with  bis  success ;  and  reserved  to  bim- 

f  to  accede  to  tbe  repeal,  on  some  agreement  with 

"i  company. 

Idecision  came  from  the  king,  who  was  the  soul  of  tbe 
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ness  wliich  studies  the  secret  characters  of  men,  in  order  to  nse 
them  as  its  instruments.  No  one  could  tell  whether  the  king 
really  liked  him.  He  could  flatter,  cajole,  and  humor,  or 
frown  and  threaten ;  he  could  conceal  the  sense  of  injuries  and 
forget  good  service;  bribe  the  corrupt  by  favors,  or  terrify 
deserters  by  punishment.  In  bestowing  rewards,  it  was  his 
rule  to  make  none  but  revocable  grants ;  and  he  required  of 
his  friends  an  implicit  obedience.  He  was  willing  to  govern 
through  parliament,  yet  was  ready  to  stand  by  his  ministers, 
even  in  a  minority ;  and  he  was  sure  that  one  day  the  govern- 
ment must  disregard  majorities. 

With  a  strong  physical  frame,  he  had  a  nervous  suscepti- 
bility which  made  him  rapid  in  his  utterance ;  and  so  impatient 
of  contradiction  that  he  never  coidd  bear  the  presence  of  a 
minister  who  resolutely  differed  from  him,  and  was  easily 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  upon  madness. 
Anger,  which  changed  Chatham  into  a  seer,  pouring  floods  of 
light  upon  his  mind  and  quickening  his  discernment,  served 
only  to  cloud  the  mind  of  George  III.,  so  that  he  could  not 
hide  his  thoughts  from  those  about  him,  and,  if  using  the  pen, 
could  neither  spell  correctly  nor  write  coherently.  Hence  the 
proud,  unbending  Grenville  was  his  aversion ;  and  his  years 
with  the  compliant  Lord  North,  though  full  of  public  disasters, 
were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Conscious  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  legitimate  authority,  and  viewing  with  complacency 
his  own  correctness  of  morals,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  which  he  venerated.  The  crown  was  to  him  the  emblem 
of  all  rightful  power.  He  had  that  worst  quality  of  evil,  that 
he,  as  it  were,  adored  himseM ;  and  regarded  opposition  to  his 
designs  as  an  offence  against  integrity  and  patriotism.  He 
thought  no  exertions  too  great  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion, and  no  punishment  too  cruel  or  too  severe  for  rebels. 

The  chaotic  state  of  parties  in  England,  at  this  period  of 
transition  from  their  ancient  forms,  favored  the  king's  pur- 
poses.  The  liberal  branch  of  tlie  aristocracy  had  accomplished 
the  duty  it  had  undertaken,  and  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
service  on  which  humanity  would  employ  it  next.  The  old 
whig  party,  wliich  was  fast  becoming  the  party  of  the  past, 
could  hold  office  only  by  making  an  alliance  with  the  party  of 
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;iire.     For  eighty  years  they  htul  fou^lit  stretiTionsly 
:iiinet  the  prerogative  and  agauiat  the  people;  but  time, 
9  the  greatest  of  all  innovatora,  was  changing  their  po- 
elations.     The  present  king  found  the  whig  aristocracy 
;  and  he  readily  formed  a  coaUtion  with  that  part  of  it 
•espected  the  established  forms  more  than  the  spirit  of 
■olution.     No  combination  eoidd  succeed  against  this 
ed  conservatism  of  England,  but  one  which  should  in- 
a  nearer  harmony  between  the  liberal  princijtles  which 
1  the  revolntion  and  the  aristocratic  form  to  which  it 
:1  the  British  constitution.    As  yet,  Rockingham  and  his 
ita  avowed  the  same  political  creed  with  Bedford,  and 
^sa  friendly  to  reform  than  Grenville.     When  Burke 
jdderbum  acted  together,  the  opposition  wore  the  as- 
a  selfish  struggle  of  the  discontented  for  place ;  and 
whig  aristocracy,  continuing  its  war  against  the  people 
aa  agaiust  the  king,  fell  more  and  more  into  disrepute, 
commoners,   Chatham   and   Shelbnme  and  Stanhope 
the  peers,  cried  ont  for  parHamentary  reform;  they 
iposed  by  the  members  of  the  great  whig  connection, 
ly  have  had  a  good  will  to  public  liberty,  but  were  too 
J  to  learn  of  men  of  hnmble  birth.    The  king,  therefore, 
hing  to  fear  from  an  opposition.     The  changing  poli- 
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attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  America ;  and  Trecothick,  sap- 
ported  by  Beckford  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  by  Dowdeswell, 
Conway,  Dunning,  and  Sir  George  SaviUe,  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  tea.  The  king  was  indignant  at  this  "  de- 
bate in  the  teeth  of  a  standing  order,"  on  a  proposal  which  had 
already  been  voted  down.  "  I  wish  to  conciliate  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  restore  harmony  to  the  two  countries,"  said  Lord 
North ;  "  but  I  will  never  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  nor 
compelled  by  the  combinations  of  the  colonies  to  make  unrea- 
sonable or  impolitic  concessions."  So  the  next  order  of  the  day 
was  called  for  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  fifty-two. 

A  few  days  later,  the  news  of  the  Boston  "  massacre,"  as  it 
was  named  in  Boston,  reached  England.  "  God  forbid,"  said 
Qrenville,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  "  we  should  send  soldiers  to  act  without  civil  authority." 
"  Let  us  have  no  more  angry  votes  against  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica," cried  Lord  Beauchamp.  "  The  officers  agreed  in  sending 
the  soldiers  to  Castle  William ;  what  minister,"  asked  Barr6, 
"  will  dare  to  send  them  back  to  Boston  ? "  "  The  very  idea  of 
a  military  establishment  in  America,"  said  William  Burke,  "  is 
wrong."  Li  a  different  spirit.  Lord  Barrington  proposed  to 
change  the  too  democratical  charter  of  Massachusetts. 

The  American  question  became  more  and  more  complicated 
with  the  history  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  in  England.  The 
country  was  suflEering  from  the  excess  of  aristocracy ;  Edmund 
Burke  prescribed  more  aristocracy  as  the  cure.  Chatham,  im- 
able  to  obtain  from  Rockingham  the  acceptance  of  his  own  far- 
reaching  views,  stepped  forward,  almost  alone,  as  the  champion 
of  the  people.  "  I  pledge  myself  to  their  cause,"  said  he  in  the 
house  of  lords,  on  the  first  of  May,  "  for  it  is  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice.".  Stanhope  gave  the  same  pledge,  "  I  trust  the 
people  of  this  country,"  said  Camden,  "  will  renew  their  claims 
to  true  and  free  and  equal  representation,  as  their  inlierent  and 
unalienable  right."  Shelbume  insisted  that  Lord  North,  for 
his  agency  with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  elections,  deserved 
impeachment. 

In  the  commons,  Burke,  arraigning  the  new  minister,  spoke 
merely  as  a  partisan.  The  chief  supporter  of  Burke  was  Wed- 
derbum,  who  said :  "  Lord  Hillsborough  is  unfit  for  his  office ; 
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ion  Buffers  by  his  eontinnance ;  the  people  have  a  right 
they  will  not  be  nnder  the  authority  of  the  eword. 
!   close  of  the   last   reign,  yon  had   the   continent  of 
■a  in  one  compact  conutry.     Not  quite  ten  years  have 
over,  and,  by  domestic  niiamanagemcnt,  all  America, 
lit  of  BO  many  years'  settlement,  is  lost  to  the  crown 
at  Britain  m  the  reign  of  George  UI."     Lord  Norlh 
ned  the  veracity  of  'WedderbiuTi,  and  exposed  the  ill- 
cd  coalition  as  having  no  plan  beyond  the  removal  of 
■sent  ministers.    "God  forgive  tlie  noble  lord  for  the 
there  being  a  plan  to  remove  him,"  retorted  Wed- 
1 ;  "  I  know  no  man  of  honor  and  rcepectabihty  who 
iindertako  to  do  the  duties  of  the  aitnation."     Burke's 
ions,  which  were  only  censures  of  the  past,  were  do- 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.     When  like  rcso- 
were  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  lords,  Chatham 
not  attend  the  debate,  but   placed  himself  before  the 
Bs  the  guide  to  "  a  more  full  and  equal  representation." 
mtimc,  in  America,  thti  difficulty  of  binding  a  contuient 

irate  associations  for  preventing  importations  was  be- 
■  uncontrollable.     Carolina  and  Greorgia,  and  even  llary- 
id  Virginia,  had   increased   their  importations;   New 
d  and  Pennsylvania  had  imjjortod  nearly  one  half  as 

■ 
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further  use  for  it,"  said  the  Philadelphians.  The  students  at 
Princeton,  one  of  whom  was  James  Madison,  appeared  in  their 
black  gowns,  and,  with  the  bell  tolling,  burned  the  New  York 
merchants'  letter  in  the  college  yard.  Boston  tore  it  into 
pieces  and  threw  it  to  the  winds.  South  Carolina,  whose 
patriots  had  just  raised  a  statue  to  Chatham,  read  it  with  dis- 
dainful anger.  At  a  meeting  of  the  planters,  merchants,  and 
mechanics  of  Charleston,  Thomas  Lynch,  a  man  of  sense  and 
inflexible  firmness,  strove  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  even  shed  tears  for  the  expiring  liberty  of  his  country. 
He  was  seconded  by  Gadsden,  and  by  John  Mackenzie,  whose 
EInglish  education  at  Cambridge  had  increased  his  ability  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  But  South  Carolina  alone 
could  neither  continue  non-importation  nor  devise  a  new  sys- 
tem. There  was  no  help ;  so  far.  Lord  North  had  reasoned  cor- 
rectly ;  the  non-importation  agreement  had  been  enforced  by 
New  York  alone,  and  now  trade  between  America  and  Britain 
was  open  in  everything  but  TEA. 

The  ministry  and  tie  king,  when  they  carried  the  repeal 
of  every  measure  offensive  to  the  Americans  except  the  tax 
on  tea  and  its  preamble,  gained  a  most  commanding  position. 
If  the  Americans  should  be  able  to  forego  the  use  of  tea,  the 
British  exchequer  would  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  before. 
It  might  prove  impossible  for  a  people  so  widely  dispersed  to 
act  in  concert ;  and  opportunities  for  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion would  arise  with  the  return  of  commerce  and  tranquillity. 
Never  was  there  a  moment  when  prudence  demanded  of  the 
supreme  power  to  do  nothing  but  watch  and  wait.  The  cardi- 
nal policy  of  New  York  was  the  security  and  development  of 
colonial  Hberty  through  an  American  constitution,  resting  upon 
a  union  of  the  colonies  in  one  general  congress,  without  dis- 
solving the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  very  system 
which  is  now  established  for  the  British  colonies  to  the  north 
of  the  United  States.  "  They  are  jealous  of  the  scheme  in  Eng- 
land," said  William  Smith ;  "  yet  they  will  find  the  spirit  of 
democracy  so  persevering  that  they  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  coming  into  it."  Under  the  pretext  of  framing  conunon 
regulations  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  assembly  of  New 
York,  with  the  concurrence  of  its  lieutenant-governor,  had,  in 
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Ivicnis  December,  invited  each  province  to  elect  rcpre- 
|-e8  to  a  body  wliicli  should  exercise  legislative  power 
11  nil.     This  was  a  gnat  step  toward  the  Americao 
i-hich  could  have  amicably  fixed  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
loiiies  for  the  coiumoii  charges  of  America.     Virginia, 
)  heard  of  the  proposal,  which  was  designed  to  regu- 
Id  preserve  the  connection  with  England,  directed  Pat- 
Inry  and  Richard  Bland  to  appear  as  her  representativea 
1-  British  niinistrj-,  who  saw  in  union  the  forerunner  of 
pdence,  defeated  the  scheme, 
measures  against  tlte  charter  of   Alassachusetts  liad 
Bjwttii  by  the  administration  of  Grafton,  and  nothing 
l>]wirtl  to  invite  a  revival  of  them ;  but,  early  in  Jnly,  a 
Itliorate  paperonthedisorders in  America  was  laid  before 
Mtiih  council.     Long  and  earnest  deliberatioos  ensued, 
Imiigh  pressed  impetuously  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
n  of  Massachusetts  aa  the  only  means  of  arresting  the 
fts  of  America  toward  independence.   But  tlie  charter  rtf 
■lueetts  was  the  well-considered  creation  of  the  British 
lion  of  less.     It  was  made  after  the  most  careful  con- 
In  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  day ;  it  had  the  sanction 
y  William,     To  destroy  it  was  to  condemn  the  English 
I  itself ;  the  king  in  coimcil  gave  an  order  for  mak- 
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it  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  such  officer  as  Gage  should  ap- 
point, to  be  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  and  put  into  a  re- 
spectable state  of  defence.  But  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
reserved  to  its  governor  the  command  of  its  militia  and  of  its 
forts ;  the  castle  had  been  built  and  repaired  and  garrisoned 
by  the  colony,  at  its  own  expense  ;  to  take  the  command  from 
the  civil  governor,  and  bestow  it  on  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  a  violation  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  of  immemorial  usage. 
For  a  day,  Hutchinson  hesitated ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he 
resolved  to  obey  the  order.  Enjoining  secrecy  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  upon  their  oaths,  he  divulged  to  them  his 
instructions.  The  council  was  struck  with  amazement,  for 
the  town  was  very  quiet,  and  the  measure  seemed  a  wanton 
provocation.  "  Does  not  the  charter,"  they  demanded  of  him, 
"  place  the  command  of  the  castle  in  the  governor  i "  After  a 
secret  discussion,  which  lasted  for  two  hours,  he  entered  his 
carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  hurried  to  the  Week, 
stole  into  a  barge,  and  was  rowed  to  the  castle.  The  officers 
and  garrison  were  discharged  without  a  moment's  wamiug; 
he  then  delivered  up  the  keys  to  Dalrymple,  and  in  the  twi- 
light retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton.  But  he  was  in 
dread  of  being  waylaid ;  and  the  next  day  fled  for  safety  to 
the  castle,  as  he  and  Bernard  had  done  five  years  before,  and 
remained  there  every  night  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The 
breach  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  by  the  delivery  of  the  cas- 
tle was  a  conmiencement  of  civil  war ;  yet  the  last  appeal  was 
not  to  be  made  without  some  prospect  of  success. 

"  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,'*  wrote  Turgot  to  Josiah  Tuck- 
er, the  English  apostle  of  free  trade,  "  I  see  with  joy  the  apbv 
proach  of  an  event  which,  more  than  all  the  books  of  the 
philosophers,  will  dissipate  the  puerile  and  sanguinary  phan- 
tom of  a  pretended  exclusive  commerce.  I  speak  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  British  colonies  from  their  metropolis,  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  all  America  from  Europe. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the 
world  become  for  us  truly  useful.  Then  it  will  multiply  our 
enjoyments  far  more  abundantly  than  when  we  bought  them 
by  torrents  of  blood.'' 

To  prevent  that  separation,  Hillsborough  thought  it  neces- 
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hout  loss  of  time,  to  change  "  the  constitntion  of  the 
iisetts  Bay."     Conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  his 
ountrj,  Ilntchinson,  in  October,  advised  not  a  mere 
3f  tho  mode  of  electing  the  oouncil,  but  "  a  bill  for 
,ting  or  disanniilling  the  charter  in  all  its  parts,  and 
it  to  the  king  to  settle  the  govemmeut  hy  a  royal 
ion."     As  Ilillsborongh  and  the  king  seemed  content 
fcaining  the  appointment  of  the  council,  Hntchinson 
id  lists  from  wliich  tlie  royal  councillors  were  to  be 
"  If  the  kingdom,"  said  he,  "  is  united  and  resolved, 
mt  very  little  donbt  we  sljall  be  as  tame  as  lam  I* ; " 
pi-esented  distinctly  tho   option,  either  to   lay  aside 
as   inexpedient,  or  to   deal  with  the   inhabitants  as 
in  a  state  of  revolt."     After  that  should  be  decided, 
3sed  to  starve  the  colony  into  obedience  by  narrow- 
eommeree  and   excluding  it  from  the  fisheries.     If 
[lid  fail,  the  military  might  be  authorized  to  act  by 
rn  authority,  free  from  the   restraintfi  of  civil   gov- 
.     Boston,  he  thought,  should  be  insubted  from  the 
:lie  colony,  and  specially  dealt  with ;   and  he  reeom- 
the  example  of  Rome,  wbicli,  on  one  occasion,  seized 
iiig  men  in  rebellions  colonies,  and  detained  them  in 
rojKiiis  as  hostages.     An  act  of  parliament  curtailing 
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of  uprightness  in  the  court.  "  The  firmness  of  the  judges  " 
was  vaunted,  to  obtain  for  them  all  much  larger  salaries,  to  be 
paid  directly  by  the  crown.  The  chief  justice,  who  was  a 
manufacturer,  wanted  money  in  the  shape  of  pay  for  some 
refuse  products  of  his  workshop. 

The  trial  of  the  eight  soldiers  who  were  with  Preston  fol- 
lowed a  few  weeks  after.  Two  of  them  were  proved  to  have 
tired,  and  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  As  seven  guns 
only  were  fired,  the  jury  acquitted  the  other  six;  choosing 
that  five  guilty  should  escape  rather  than  one  innocent  be  con- 
victed. 

In  selecting  an  agent  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king,  Samuel  Adams  and  about  one  third  of  the  house,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  their 
suffrages  for  Arthur  Lee ;  but,  by  the  better  influence  of  Bow- 
doin  and  of  the  minister  Cooper,  Benjamin  Franklin,  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  Boston,  was  elected.  Arthur  Lee  was  then  cho- 
sen aa  his  substitute.  Franklin  held  under  the  crown  the  office 
of  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America,  and  his  son  was  a 
royal  governor;  but  his  mind  reasoned  on  politics  with  the 
same  freedom  from  prejudice  which  marked  his  investigations 
into  the  laws  of  nature.  At  the  time  when  he  was  thus  called 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  be  their  mediator  with  the 
mother  country,  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Experience 
had  ripened  his  judgment,  and  he  still  retained  the  vigor  of 
mind,  the  bem'gnity  of  manner,  genial  humor,  and  comprehen- 
sive observation,  which  made  him  everywhere  welcome.  The 
difficult  service  demanded  of  him  by  the  colony  of  his  nativity 
was  attended  by  embarrassments  of  all  kinds.  Hutchinson 
negatived  all  appropriations  for  his  salary,  and  reminded  Hills- 
borough not  to  recognise  him  as  an  agent. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

the  obigin  of  tennessee. 

October  1770-June  1771. 

No  one  had  more  vividly  discerned  the  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  not  only  to  sostain  commonwealths,  but  to 
connect  them  with  the  world  by  commerce,  than  Franklin ; 
and  when  the  ministers  would  have  rejected  the  Fort  Stanwix 
treaty,  which  conveyed  from  the  Six  Nations  an  inchoate  title 
to  an  immense  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio,  his  influence 
secured  its  ratification,  by  organizing  a  powerful  company  to 
plant  a  province  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cumberland  gap 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 

Virginia  resisted  the  proposed  limitation  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion, as  fatal  to  her  interests,  entreating  an  extension  of  her 
borders  westward  to  the  Tennessee  river.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  the  pleas  of  the  colony ;  the  hesitations  of  Hills- 
borough; the  solicitations  of  Botetourt;  the  adverse  repre- 
sentations of  the  board  of  trade ;  the  meetings  of  agents  with 
the  beloved  men  of  the  Cherokees.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  two  days  after  the  death  of  Botetourt,  a  treaty,  con- 
forming to  the  decision  of  the  British  cabinet,  was  made  at 
Lbchaber,  confining  the  Ancient  Dominion  on  tlie  north-west 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  while  on  the  south  it  extended 
only  to  within  six  miles  of  the  Holston  river.  When  in  the 
following  year  the  line  was  run  by  Donelson  for  Virginia,  the 
Cherokee  chief  consented  that  it  should  cross  from  the  Hol- 
ston to  the  Louisa,  or  Kentucky  river,  and  follow  it  to  the  Ohio. 
But  the  change  was  disapproved  in  England ;  so  that  the  West, 
little  encumbered  by  valid  titles,  was  reserved  for  the  self -di- 
rected emigrant. 
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The  people  of  Virginia  and  others  were  exploring  and 
marking  the  richest  lands,  not  only  on  the  Redstone  and  other 
waters  of  the  Monongahela,  but  along  the  Ohio,  as  low  as  the 
Little  Kanawha ;  and  with  each  year  went  farther  and  farther 
down  the  river.  When  Washiogton,  in  1770,  having  estab- 
lished for  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  had  served  with  him  in 
the  French  war  their  right  to  two  himdred  thousand  acres  in 
the  western  valley,  undertook  to  select  for  them  suitable  tracts, 
he  was  obliged  to  descend  to  the  Great  Kanawha.  As  he 
floated  in  a  canoe  down  the  Ohio,  whose  banks  he  found 
enlivened  by  innumerable  wild  turkeys  and  other  fowl,  with 
deer  browsing  on  the  plains,  or  stepping  do^vn  to  the  water's 
edge  to  drink,  no  good  land  escaped  his  eye.  Where  the  soil 
and  growth  of  timber  were  most  inviting,  he  would  walk 
through  the  woods,  and  set  his  mark  on  a  maple  or  elm,  a 
hoop-wood  or  ash,  as  the  comer  of  a  soldier's  survey ;  for  he 
watched  over  the  interests  of  his  old  associates  in  arms  as 
sacredly  as  if  he  had  been  their  trustee ;  and  by  his  exertions, 
and  "  by  these  alone,"  he  had  secured  to  each  one  of  them,  or, 
if  they  were  dead,  to  their  heirs,  the  full  bounty  that  had  been 
promised.  His  journey  to  the  wilderness  was  not  without  its 
pleasures ;  he  amused  himself  with  the  sports  of  the  forest,  or 
observing  new  Jdnds  of  water-fowl,  or  taking  the  girth  of  the 
largest  trees.  His  fame  had  gone  before  liirn ;  the  red  men 
received  him  in  council  with  public  honors.  Nor  did  he  turn 
homeward  without  inquiring  of  Nicholson,  an  Indian  inter- 
preter, and  of  Connolly,  an  intelligent  forester,  the  character 
of  the  country  farther  west.  From  these  eye-witnesses  he  re- 
ceived glowing  accounts  of  the  climate,  soil,  good  streams, 
and  plentiful  game  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  and  there  he 
was  persuaded  a  new  and  most  desirable  government  might 
be  established. 

Daniel  Boone  was  then  exploring  the  land  of  promise. 
Of  forty  adventurers  who  from  the  Clinch  river  plunged  into 
the  West  under  the  lead  of  James  Knox,  and  became  re- 
nowned as  "  the  Long  Hunters,"  some  found  their  way  down 
the  Cumberland  to  the  limestone  bluff  where  Nashville 
stands,  and  where  the  gently  undulating  fields,  covered  with 
groves  of  beech  and  walnut,  were  in  the  possession  of  count- 
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Haloes,    wliose   bcllowiiiga   rceounded   from  Iiill    and 

etimes  trappers  and  restless  emlgranta,  boldest  of  their 
ik  the  risk  of  crossing  the  country  from  Carolina  to 
iissippi ;  bnt  of  those  wIjo  perished,  no  tradition  pre- 
be  names.  Others,  following  the  natural  iiigUwajs  of 
it,  descended  from  Pittsburg,  and  from  Red  Stone  to 
itchez.  The  pilot  who  couducted  tiie  party,  of  which 
Wolla  and  John  Maclntire  were  the  chiefs,  was  so 
I  by  the  lands  round  the  fort  that  he  promised  to  re- 
lere  in  the  spring  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  bo- 
hundred  families  from  North  Carohna  would  follow. 

year,  James  Kobertaon,  from  the  home  of  the  regula- 
^urth  Carolina,  an  unlettered  forester,  of  humble  birth, 
nbom  nobleness  of  soul,  cultivated  maize  on  the  Wa- 
id  trod  the  soil  as  its  lord.  Intrepid,  loving  virtue  for 
sake,  and  emulous  of  honorable  fame,  he  had  self-poe- 

quicknese  of  discernment,  and  a  sound  judgment, 
er  lie  was  thrown,  he  knew  liow  to  apply  all  the 
ritliin  his  reach,  whether  small  or  great,  to  their  proper 
ng  at  a  glance  the  latent  capacities  of  the  coimtry,  and 
;  the  simplest  way  to  bring  them  forth ;  and  so  he  be- 
B  greatest  benefactor  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee. 

1 

B 
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pressed.  In  March  1770,  one  of  the  associate  justices  re- 
ported that  they  could  not  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes.  At 
the  court  in  September,  the  regulators  appeared  in  numbers. 
"  We  are  come  down,"  they  said,  "  with  the  design  to  have  jus- 
tice done ; "  they  would  have  business  proceed,  but  with  no 
attorney  except  the  king's ;  and,  finding  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved not  to  try  their  causes,  some  of  them  pursued  Fanning 
and  another  lawyer,  and  beat  them  with  cowskin  whips. 

The  assembly,  which  convened  in  December,  at  Newbem, 
was  chosen  under  a  state  of  alarm  and  vague  apprehension. 
Tiyon  had  secured  Fanning  a  seat,  by  chartering  the  town  of 
Hillsborough  as  a  borough ;  but  the  county  of  Orange,  with 
great  unanimity,  selected  Herman  Husbands  as  its  representa- 
tive. The  rustic  patriot  possessed  a  good  reputation  and  a 
considerable  estate,  and  was  charged  with  no  illegal  act  what- 
ever ;  yet  he  was  voted  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  was  expelled  the  house ;  and,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  and  without  evidence  that  he  had 
been  even  an  accessory  to  the  riots  at  Hillsborough,  Tryon 
seized  him  under  a  warrant  concerted  with  the  chief  justice, 
and  kept  him  in  prison  without  baiL 

To  conciliate  the  Presbyterian  party,  which  was  the  strong- 
est in  the  house,  a  law  was  passed  for  endowing  Queen's  col- 
lege in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county ;  a  deceit- 
ful act  of  tolerance,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  annulled  by  the  king 
in  council.  But  the  great  object  of  Tryon  was  the  riot  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  a  felony  for  more  than  ten  men  to  re- 
main  assembled  after  being  required  to  disperse.  For  a  riot 
committed  before  or  after  the  publication  of  the  act,  persons 
might  be  tried  in  any  superior  court,  no  matter  how  distant 
from  their  homes ;  and  if  within  sixty  days  they  did  not  make 
their  appearance,  whether  with  or  without  notice,  they  were  to 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  and  to  forfeit  their  lives  with  all  their 
property.  The  governor  sent  letters  into  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  ascertain  how  many  would  volunteer  to  serve  in  a 
military  expedition  against  "  the  rebels ; "  but  the  assembly,  by 
withholding  grants  of  money,  set  itself  against  civil  war. 

Tryon  had  won  at  the  colonial  oflSce  the  reputation  of  being 
the  ablest  governor  in  the  tliirteen  colonies;   the  death  of 
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t  opened  the  way  for  his  transfer  to  New  York  ;  the 
^unmore,  n  needy  Scottish  peer  of  the  house  of  Mur- 
ionat«,  narrow,  and  nnscmptiloiis  in  his  rapacity,  being 
i  to  the  more  desirable  one  of  Virginia. 
Bore  canie  orer  to  amass  a  fortnne,  and,  in  his  passion 
en  gain,  eared  as  little  for  the  policy  of  the  ministers 
structions  from  the  crown,  as  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
■  respective   limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  colonies,  or 
il  and  political  privileges.     To  get  money  for  himself 
s-hole  system.     lie  did  not  remain  in  New  York  long 
o  weary  the  legislature  into  a  spirited  resistance.     Its 
t  were  steadfast  in  tlieir  purpose  to  connect  loyalty 
;ir  ri'gard  for  American  liberty;   and,  adopting  the 
ion  made  by  Schnyler  a  year  before,  they  unanimonsly 
Cdmuud  Burke  their  agent  in  England,  allowing  "for 
ces  at  the  rate  of  five  Iniudred  pounds  per  annum." 
ireign  relationa,  Lord  North  was  most  fortunate.    Eng- 
lowing  the  impulse  given  by  Lord  Egmont  during  the 
ration  of  Grenville,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Falk- 
nds  aa  the  key  to  the  Pacific,  and  had  been  ejected 
em  by  Spain.     Weymouth  would  have  retaken  them 
izards;  L<.>rd  North  gained  honor  by  consenting  to 
Port  Egmont,  on  its  temporary  restitution  and  a  dis- 
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folk,  "a  yotuig  man  of  tliirty-two,  unpracticed  in  hnsiness, 
pompous,  ignorant  and  of  no  parts,"  and  Wedderbum  who 
owed  his  seat  in  parliament  to  a  friend  of  Grenville,  to 
desert  the  Grenville  connection.  Suffolk  became  secretary 
of  state  instead  of  Weymouth,  and  took  for  his  under-secre- 
tary  Thoma»  Whately,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  when 
Grenville  was  its  first  lord.  Thurlow  being  promoted,  Wed- 
derbum, whose  "  credit  for  veracity  "  Lord  North  so  lately  im- 
peached, and  who,  in  his  turn,  had  denied  to  that  minister 
"honor  and  respectability,"  refused  to  continue  upon  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  accepted  the  office  of  solicitor-general  "  The  part 
of  Wedderbum,"  said  Chatham,  "  is  deplorable ;  of  Suffolk 
pitiable ; "  and  Lord  Temple  seems  to  have  received  the  news 
with  equal  indignation  and  contempt.* 

By  these  arrangements  Lord  North  obtained  twelve  new 
votes ;  and  still  further  good  luck  was  in  store  for  him.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  just  as  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  the  benefit  of  averting  a  war  without  a  national  ob- 
ject, Choiseul,  the  ablest  French  minister  of  the  century,  was 
dismissed  from  office  and  exiled  to  Chanteloupe,  not  because 
he  was  impassioned  for  war,  as  his  enemies  pretended,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  friend  of  philosophy,  freedom  of  industry, 
and  colonial  independence;  Thoroughly  a  Frenchman,  as 
Chatham  was  thoroughly  an  Englishman,  he  longed  to  reno- 
vate France  that  she  might  revenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her 
glory.  For  this  end,  he  had  sought  to  improve  her  finances, 
restore  her  marine,  reform  her  army,  and  surround  her  by 
allies.  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  the  dauiJiin,  was  a  pledge 
for  the  friendship  of  Austria;  Prussia  was  conciliated;  and, 
as  the  family  compact  was  in  force  at  Naples  and  in  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  he  left  France  with  friends,  and  friends  only, 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  Cadiz.  Crowds  paid  their  homage  to 
the  retiring  statesman ;  he  was  dear  to  the  parliaments  he  had 
defended,  to  men  of  letters  he  had  encouraged,  and  to  French- 
men whose  hearts  beat  for  the  honor  of  their  land  in  its  rivalry 
with  England.  His  policy  was  so  identified  with  the  passions, 
the  sympathies,  and  the  culture  of  his  country,  was  so  thor- 
oughly national  and  so  liberal,  that  it  was  sure  to  return  in 

*  William  James  Smith's  Grenville  Papers,  III.  Iviu.,  lY.  630. 
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tlio  royalist  party  and  the  court.     But  for  the  time 
!  monarchy  carried  the  day;  and,  had  America  then 
e  would  have  found  no  friends  to  cheer  her  on. 
was  the  happiest  period  in  tlie  career  of  Lord  North. 
emment  acquired  stability,  and  was  sure  of  niaiorities. 
ger  hung  over  him  but  from  his  own  love  of  ease. 
1  on  the  treasury  bencli,  between  his  attorney-  and  eo- 
saeral,"  his  equals  in  abihty,  but  most  unlike  him  in 
r,  he  indulged  in  slumber  when  America  required  all 
:efulnes8,     Ab  he  failed  in  vigilance  at  the  helm,  he 
1  thrown  npon  a  lee  shore  by  the  seltishness  and  vain- 
American  governors.     Hutchinson  was  lapping  him- 
he  proiniBC  of  being  paid  a  Bocnrc  and  bountiful  salary 
lie  tax  on  tea ;  and  Tryon,  just  before  leaving  his  prov- 
18  trampling  out  all  trust  in  the  uprightness  of  the 
of  the  crown. 

"ebniary  1771,  the  regulators  of  North  Carolina  gath- 
::ether  in  the  woods,  on  hearing  that  thou-  rcpresenta- 
1  been  expelled  and  arbitrarily   imprisoned  and  they 
vea  menaced  with  exile  or  death  as  outlaws.     They  had 
oneatly  for  their  own  support ;  not  hving  on  iJie  sjxiils 
-  men's  labors,  nor  enatching  the  bread  out  of  other 
lands.     They  accepted  the  maxim,  that  kws,  statutes. 
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the  regulators,  it  occurred  to  some  of  them  on  their  return  to 
visit  Salisbury  superior  court.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  about 
four  or  five  hundred  of  them  encamped  in  the  woods  near  the 
ferry,  west  of  the  Yadkin  river.  "The  lawyers  are  every- 
thing," they  complained.  "  There  should  be  none  in  the  prov- 
ince." "  We  shall  be  forced  to  kill  them  all."  "  There  never 
was  such  an  act  as  the  riot  act  in  the  laws  of  England."  This 
last  was  true ;  the  counsel  to  the  board  of  trade,  making  his 
official  report  upon  that  law,  declared  its  clause  of  outlawry 
"  altogether  unfit  for  any  part  of  the  British  empire."  "  We 
come,"  said  the  chiefs  in  the  regulators'  camp  to  an  officer 
from  Salisbury,  "  with  no  intention  to  obstruct  the  court,  or 
to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  any  one,  but  only  to  peti- 
tion for  a  redress  of  grievances  against  officers  taking  exor- 
bitant fees."  "  Why,  then,"  it  was  asked,  "  are  some  of  you 
armed?"  "Our  arms,"  said  they,  "are  only  to  defend  our- 
selves." They  were  told  that  no  court  would  be  held  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbances ;  but  the  very  persons  of  whom  they 
complained,  finding  them  "  peaceably  disposed  beyond  expecta- 
tion," agreed  with  them  that  all  differences  with  the  officers  of 
the  county  of  Rowan  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May.  The  umpires  being  named,  the  regu- 
lators marched  through  Salisbury,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes. 

But  Tryon  and  Fanning  were  bent  on  revenge.  The 
governor,  by  a  new  commission,  had  called  another  court  for 
the  eleventh  of  March  at  Newbem;  and  by  the  strictest 
orders  to  the  sheriffs  many  of  whom  were  defaulters,  and 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  his  own  private  secretary, 
he  took  care  to  obtain  jurors  and  witnesses  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. On  the  appointed  day,  the  court  opened.  With  willing 
witnesses  and  a  unanimous  grand  jury,  sixty-one  indictments 
were  found  for  felonies  or  riots  against  the  leading  regula- 
tors in  Orange  county,  who  lived  two  hundred  miles  off,  and 
many  of  whom  had  been  at  home  during  the  riots  of  wliich 
they  were  accused.  By  law,  criminal  jurisdiction  belonged  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  district  within  which  offences  were 
charged  to  have  been  committed;  every  one  of  the  indict- 
ments was  illegal;  and  yet  those  charged  with  felony  must 
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ritliin  sixty  diijs,  or  a  merciless  governor  will  declare 
Itkws. 

Ku  next  received  the  grand  j\irj  at  the  palace,  and  vol- 

.  to  tliem  to  lead  troops  into  the  western  coontiee. 

fcequious   body,  passing   beyond   their   functions,   ap- 

I  his  pvirpose ;  and  the  cotmcil  acquiesced.     To  obtain 

ary  fuiidi^,  which  the  legislature  had  refused  to  pro- 

a  created  a  paper  corrency  by  drafts  on  the  treasury. 

I  northern   treasurer   declined   tti  sanction  the  iUeg^ 

,  in  consequence,  the  eastern  counties  took  no  part 

uea  that  foUovfed ;  but  the  southern  treasurer  com- 

JFrom  AVihnington,  a  body  of  militia,  under  the  com- 

J  Waddel,  was  sent  to  SaUsbuiy,  TChile  Trj'on  himself, 

Bwritten  a  harsh  reboke  of  the  agreement  in  Rowan 

r  arbitration,  marched  into  Orange  county.    His  prog- 

1  marked   by  tho  destruction  of   wheat-fields  and  or- 

■he  burning  of  every  house  which  was  found  emp^  j 

e  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  pknta- 

[I'hc  tL-rritied  ]>coplo  ran  together  like  sheep  chased  by 

I  Trj^on  crossed  the  Eno  and  the  IFaw ;  and  the  men 

[  been  indicted  at  Xewlwm  for  felonies  were  already 

1  as  outlaws,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth, 

Bed  the  Great  Alamance, 
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out  to  meet  the  regulators.  As  he  approached,  James  Hunter, 
and  Benjamin  Merrill,  a  captain  of  militia,  "  a  man  in  general 
esteem  for  his  honesty,  integrity,  piety,  and  moral  good  life," 
received  from  him  this  answer :  "  I  require  you  to  lay  down 
your  arms,  surrender  up  the  outlawed  ringleaders,  submit  your- 
selves to  the  laws,  and  rest  on  the  lenity  of  the  government. 
By  accepting  these  terms  in  one  hour,  you  will  prevent  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  as  you  are  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  war  and 
rebellion." 

The  demands  were  unjustifiable.  No  one  of  the  regulators 
had  been  legally  outlawed,  or  even  legally  indicted.  The  gov- 
ernor acted  against  law  as  against  right.  Yet  the  regulators 
reluctantly  accepted  the  appeal  to  arms ;  for  they  had  nothmg 
to  hope  from  victory  itself. 

The  action  began  before  noon,  by  firing  a  field-piece  into 
the  midst  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  regulators,  perhaps  the 
larger  number,  retired ;  but  those  who  remained  disputed  the 
field  for  two  hours,  fighting  first  in  the  open  ground  and  then 
from  behind  trees,  till,  having  nearly  expended  their  ammuni- 
tion, Hunter  and  his  men  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Nine  of 
the  king's  troops  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded.  Of  the 
regulators,  above  twenty  fell  in  battle,  besides  the  wounded. 
Some  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  pursuit.  Before  sunset, 
Tryon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  camp. 

The  next  day,  James  Few,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was,  by  the 
governor's  order,  hanged  on  a  tree  as  an  outlaw ;  and  his  par- 
ents were  ruined  by  the  destruction  of  their  estate.  Then  fol- 
lowed one  proclamation  after  another,  excepting  outlaws  and 
prisoners  from  mercy,  and  promising  it  to  none  but  those  who 
should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  pay  taxes,  submit  to  the  laws, 
and  deliver  up  their  arms. 

After  this,  Tryon  proceeded  to  the  Yadkin  to  join  Wad- 
del,  who  had  incurred  some  danger  of  being  cut  off.  Waddel 
then  moved  through  the  south-western  counties,  unmolested, 
except  that  in  Mecklenburg  his  ammunition  was  blown  up ; 
while  Tryon  turned  back,  living  at  free  quarters  on  the  regu- 
lators, burning  the  houses  and  laying  waste  the  plantations 
of  every  one  whom  he  chose  to  call  an  outlaw. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  he  arrived  at  Hillsborough,  where 
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rt  awaited  Iiim.  His  first  work  waa  a  proclamation  in- 
■  every  person  "  to  ehoot  IlennaD  Husbands,  or  Jamee 
,  or  Redknap  Howell,  or  William  Eatk'r ;  aud  offering 
ed  pounds  and  a  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  reward  for 
ivery  of  either  of  tUem  alive  or  dead.  Tiien  twelve 
ken  in  battle,  were  tried  and  brought  in  guilty  of  trea- 
,d,  on  the  nineteentli  of  June,  six  of  them  were  hanged 
lio  eye  o£  the  governor,  who  himself  marked  the  spot 

execution,  gave  directions  for  clearing  the  field,  and 
i  in  general  orders  the  line  of  march  of  the  army,  with 
iou  of  each  company  round  the  gallows.  The  victime 
ively.  It  is  yet  kept  in  memory  how  heroically  Benja- 
irrill  met  his  fate,  BUBtained  by  the  affection  of  his  ehil- 
id  declaring  that  ho  died  at  peace  with  his  ilater,  in 
Mj  of  hia  country. 

next  day,  Tryon,  taking  care  to  make  the  most  of  the 
ted  lands,  which  were  among  the  best  on  the  continent, 
Isborough ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth,  sailed  to  New  York, 
the  burden  of  an  illegally  contracted  debt  of  more  than 
ousand  pounds.  Hia  successor  dared  not  trust  the  peo- 
h  the  immediate  election  of  a  new  as-seinbly,  though 
nd  despair  had  brought  six  thousand  of  the  regiUatore 
lission. 

■ 
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shade  farthest  over  the  river,  trout  abounded.  The  elk  and 
the  red  deer  were  not  wanting  in  the  natural  parks  of  oak  and 
hickory,  of  maple,  elm,  black  ash,  and  buckeye.  Of  quails  and 
turkeys  and  pigeons,  there  was  no  end.  The  golden  eagle 
built  its  nest  on  the  topmost  ledge  of  the  mountain,  wheeling 
in  wide  circles  high  above  the  pines,  or  dropping  like  a  meteor 
upon  its  prey.  The  black  bear,  whose  flesh  was  held  to  be  the 
most  deUcate  of  meats,  grew  so  fat  upon  the  abundant  acorns 
and  chestnuts  that  he  could  be  run  down  in  a  race  of  three 
hundred  yards ;  and  sometimes  the  hunters  gave  chase  to  the 
coward  panther,  strong  enough  to  beat  off  twenty  dogs,  yet  fly- 
ing from  one.  To  acquire  a  peaceful  title  to  their  lands,  the 
settlers  despatched  James  Bobertson  to  the  council  of  the 
Cherokees,  from  whom  he  obtained  promises  of  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  a  lease  of  territory.  For  government,  its  mem- 
bers, in  1772,  came  together  as  brothers  in  convention  and 
founded  a  repubUc  by  a  written  association ;  appointed  their 
own  magistrates,  Eobertson  among  the  first ;  framed  laws  for 
their  present  occasions ;  and  "  set  to  the  people  of  America 
the  example  of  erecting  themselves  into  a  state,  independent 
of  the  authority  "  of  the  British  king. 

Fanning  followed  Tryon  to  the  North  with  obsequious 
adulation.  To  Lord  Hillsborough  Tryon  boasted  that  his 
western  expedition  tended  to  establish  the  royal  authority 
on  the  frontiers  of  every  colony  in  British  America.  The 
extortionate  oflScers,  whom  the  regulators  had  vainly  sued  for 
redress  in  the  courts,  taunted  their  victims,  saying:  "Ala- 
mance is  your  court  of  record."  Yet  the  record  was  not 
closed.  In  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orange  and 
Mecklenburg  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  troop 
of  mountaineers  who  planted  the  commonwealth  of  Tennes- 
see, a  tyrannical  governor,  hiding  his  own  rapacity  under  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  crown,  had  treasured  up  wrath  for  the  day 
of  wrath. 
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CHAPTER  SXXL 

i   COLONIES. 

June  ITTI-Apgcst  1772. 

HE  glorious  spirit  of  liberty  is  vanquished,  and  left  with- 

i  but  in  a  miracle,"  was  the  language  of  dcepoiiding 

1  in  Boston.     "  I  eonfees,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  "  we 

t  Wolfe  expressed  it,  a  cliotce  of  difficulties.     Too  many 

Btliemselves  that  their  pusilliinimity  is  true  prudence; 

Bperilous  times  like  these,  I  cannot  conceive  of  pmdeuce 

Jt  fortitude."     John  Adams  retired  from  "  the  service  of 

Iple,"  and,  devoting  himself  to  hia  profession,  for  a  time 

I  even  to  employ  bis  pen  in  their  defence.     Otis,  dieor- 

a  mind  and  jealous  of  bis  declining  influenee,  did  but 
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HiUsborough,  disregarding  a  usage  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
conunanded  the  compliance  of  the  legislature.  The  engrossed 
tax  bill  for  the  year  was  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  annual  acts 
from  time  inmiemorial.  The  assessors  had,  moreover,  rated  the 
commissioners  with  extreme  moderation.  Persons  who  had 
less  income  were  taxed  as  much  as  they,  so  that  it  did  not  even 
appear  that  any  regard  was  had  to  their  salaries.  Paxton's  pro- 
vincial tax,  for  his  personal  estate  and  income,  was  for  the  last 
year  less  than  three  pounds  sterling ;  and  what  he  paid  to  the 
town  and  county  not  much  more.*  To  prevent  the  levy  of 
this  inconsiderable,  customary,  and  most  moderate  tax,  Hutch- 
inson, on  the  fourth  of  July,  greatly  against  his  own  judgment, 
'  negatived  the  tax  bill,  and  declared  his  obligation  under  his  in- 
structions to  negative  any  other  drawn  in  the  same  usual  terms. 
The  stopping  of  supplies  by  a  veto  of  the  crown  was  un- 
known in  England ;  an  order  from  the  king  to  exempt  special 
individuals  from  their  share  of  taxation  was  unconstitutional; 
the  exemption,  if  submitted  to  by  the  assembly,  would  have 
been  an  acquiescence  in  an  unwarrantable  instruction.  On  the 
next  day  the  house  replied  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Adams : 
"We  know  of  no  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs, 
nor  of  any  revenue  his  majesty  has  a  right  to  establish  in 
North  America ;  we  know  and  feel  a  tribute  levied  and  ex- 
torted  from  those  who,  if  they  have  property,  have  a  right 
to  the  absolute  disposal  of  it.  To  withhold  your  assent  to 
this  bill,  merely  by  force  of  instruction,  is  effectually  vacating 
the  charter,  and  giving  instructions  the  force  of  laws,  within 
this  province.  If  sudi  a  doctrine  shall  be  established,  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people  would  be  reduced  to  this  fatal 
alternative :  either  to  have  no  taxes  levied  and  raised  at  all, 
or  to  have  them  raised  and  levied  in  such  a  way,  and  upon" 
such  persons  only  as  "  his  majesty  pleases."  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly,  loyalty  had  prevailed ;  in  his  rejoinder 
Hutchinson  again  kept  the  ministers  out  of  sight,  and  brought 
the  king  and  the  colony  into  direct  conflict.  "  I  know,"  he 
said, "  that  your  messages  and  resolves  of  the  last  year  were 
very  displeasing  to  the  king ;  I  shall  transmit  my  messages, 
and  this  your  extraordinary  answer,  to  be  laid  before  him." 

*  HutchiiiBon*8  Letters  of  17  and  19  July  1771— in  Letter  Book.    MS. 
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5o  near.     Frauklin  foretold  a  bloody  etruggle,  in  which 
-ica's  growing  strength  and  magnitude  "  would  give  her 
tory.    The  letter  of  the  house  to  its  agent,  claiming  that 
1  legislation  was  independent  of  parliament  and  of  royal 
tions,  was  drawn  by  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  long  be- 
id,  in  town-meeting :  "  Independent  we  are,  and  inde- 
t  we  will  be."  "  I  doubt,"  wrote  Hutchinson, "  whether 
1  a  greater  incendiary  than  he  in  the  kmg's  dominions." 
gnage  became  more  explicit  as  danger  drew  nearer. 
August,  Boston  saw  in  its  harbor  twelve  vessels  of  war, 
g  more  than  two  hundred  and  eixty  guns,  commanded 
itagu,  the  brother  of  Lord  Sandwich.     Yet  Eden  from 
ud  could  congratulate  Ilillsborongh  on  the  return  of 
uco  and  harmony.     "  The  people,"  so  wrote  Johnson, 
nt  of  Connecticut,  after  his  return  home,  "  appear  to  be 
jf  their  altercations  with  the  mother  country ;  a  little 
:  conduct  on  both  sides  would  perfectly  re-cstublish  that 
fEecdon  and  Tcepect  toward  Great  Britain  for  wliich  this 
'  was  once  bo  remarkable."     Hutcbineon,  too,  iji  Octo- 
wrtfid  "  a  disposition  in  all  the  colonies  to  let  the  eon- 
f  with  the  kingdom  subside."     The  king  sent  word  to 
n^coc^j^iark^^^vOT^^Micoc^iu^ios^i^^^ 
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who,  to  his  immortal  honor,  expelled  the  tyrant  of  Rome  and 
his  royal  and  rebellions  race?  The  liberties  of  onr  country  are 
worth  defending  at  all  hazards.  If  we  should  suffer  them  to 
be  wrested  from  us,  milUons  yet  unborn  may  be  the  miserable 
sharers  in  the  event.  Every  step  has  been  taken  but  one ;  and 
the  last  appeal  would  require  prudence,  unanimity,  and  forti- 
tude. America  must  herself,  under  God,  work  out  her  own 
salvation." 

In  the  annual  proclamation  which  appointed  the  November 
festival  of  thanksgiving,  and  which  was  always  read  from  every 
pulpit,  Hutchinson  sought  to  ensnare  the  clergy  by  enumerating 
as  a  cause  for  gratitude  "  that  civil  and  religious  liberties  were 
continued,"  and  "  trade  enlarged."  He  was  caught  in  his  own 
toils.  All  the  Boston  ministers  except  one  refused  to  read  the 
paper ;  when  Pemberton,  of  whose  church  the  governor  was  a 
member,  began  confusedly  to  do  so,  the  patriots  of  his  congre- 
gation, turning  their  backs  on  him,  walked  out  of  the  meeting; 
and  nearly  all  the  ministers  agreed  on  the  Thanksgiving  day 
"  to  implore  of  Almighty  God  the  restoration  of  lost  liber- 
ties." 

Nowise  disheartened,  Hutchinson  waited  "  to  hear  how  the 
extravagance  of  the  assembly  in  their  last  session  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  king;"  now  striving  to  set  Hancock  against 
Adams;  now  seeking  to  lull  the  people  into  security;  now 
boasting  of  his  band  of  writers  on  the  side  of  government. 
Church,  a  professed  patriot,  being  of  the  number ;  now  tri- 
umphing at  the  spectacle  of  Otis  who  was  carried  into  the 
country,  bound  hand  and  foot  as  a  maniac ;  now  speculating 
on  the  sale  of  cheap  teas  at  high  prices;  now  urging  the 
government  in  England  to  remodel  all  the  New  England  prov- 
inces, even  while  he  pretended  that  they  were  quiet  and  sub- 
missive. His  only  fears  were  lest  his  advice  should  become 
known  in  America. 

Confirmed  by  the  seeming  tranquillity  in  America,  and  by 
the  almost  unprecedented  strength  of  the  ministry  in  parha- 
ment,  Hillsborough  gave  free  scope  to  his  conceit,  wronghead- 
edness,  obstinacy,  and  passion,  and  perplexed  affairs  by  the  sense- 
less exercise  of  authority.  He  still  required  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  exempt  the  commissioners  from  taxation,  or 
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bill  should  be  negatived ;  and  Gage  was  enjoined  to  at- 
the  seeurity  of  the  fortress  in  Boston  harbor, 
reorgia.  Noble  Wimberley  Jones,  a  man  of  exemplary 
character,  had  been  elected  speaker.   AVright,  who  re- 
lim  to  be  "a  very  strong  Liberty  Boy,"  wonid  not  con- 
the  clioice;  and  the  house  voted  the  interference  a 
if  their  privileges.     To  crush  tliia  claim  of  the  house, 
ough  directed  the  governor  "  to  put  his  negative  npoii 
!on  whom  they  should  next  elect  for  speaker,  and  to 
the  assembly  in  case  they  should  qnestion  tlie  right  of 
rativc." 

affections  of  South  Carolina  were  still  more  thoroughly 
i.     Its  public  meu  were  ruled  by  their  sense  of  honor, 
a  stain  upon  it  as  a  woimd.     From  the  day  when  Lyt- 
ad  abruptly  dismissed  a  Carolinian  from  the  king's 
it  Ifficame  the  pride  of  native  Carolinians  not  to  accept 
that  body.   The  members  of  the  assembly  "  disdained 
any  pay  for  their  attendance."     Since  March  1771,  no 
re  act  had  been  perfected,  because  the  governor  refused 
nj  appropriations  which  should  cover  the  grant  of  the 
■  to  the  society  for  the  bill  of  rights ;  but  patriot  planters 
private  credit  and  purses  met  the  wants  of  colonial  agents 
Lmittees.     To  extend  the  benefit  of  eonrts  of  justice 
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The  system  of  concentrating  all  colonial  power  in  England 
was  resisted  at  the  West.  In  Illinois,  the  corruption  and  favor- 
itism of  the  military  commander  compelled  the  people  to  a 
remonstrance.  The  removal  of  them  all  to  places  within  the 
limits  of  some  established  colony  was  the  mode  of  pacification 
which  Hillsborough  approved,  but  the  Spanish  jurisdiction 
across  the  river  oflEered  so  near  a  sanctuary  that  such  a  policy 
was  impracticable.  An  establishment  of  government  by  the 
crown  upon  the  lowest  plan  of  expense,  and  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  popular  power,  was  thought  of.  "  A  regular  con- 
stitutional government  for  them,"  said  Gage,  "  cannot  be  sug- 
gested. They  don't  deserve  so  much  attention."  "I  agree 
with  you,"  replied  Hillsborough ;  "  a  regular  government  for 
that  district  would  be  highly  improper."  The  people  of  Illi- 
nois, weary  of  the  shameless  despotism  which  aimed  only  at 
forestalling  tracts  of  land,  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  French  villages,  took  their  cause  into  their 
own  hands;  they  demanded  institutions  like  those  of  Con- 
necticut, and  set  themselves  against  any  proposal  for  a  govern- 
ment which  should  be  irresponsible  to  themselves.  In  1771, 
they  assembled  in  a  general  meeting,  and  fixed  upon  their 
scheme,  from  which  they  never  departed,  "  expecting  to  ap- 
point their  own  governor  and  all  civil  magistrates."  Toward 
the  people  at  Vincennes,  Hillsborough  was  less  relenting ;  for 
they  were  at  his  mercy,  with  no  Spanish  shore  to  which  they 
could  fly.  In  April  1772,  they  were,  by  formal  proclama- 
tion, peremptorily  commanded  to  retire  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  one  of  the  colonies.  But  the  men  of  Indiana 
were  as  unwilling  to  abandon  their  homes  in  a  settlement 
which  they  claimed  to  be  already  seventy  years  old,  as  those 
of  Illinois  to  give  up  the  hope  of  freedom.  And  what  alle- 
giance would  men  of  French  origin  bear  to  a  British  king  who 
proposed  to  take  away  their  estates  and  deny  them  liberty  ? 

The  people  of  Virginia  were  overruled  on  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  them  and  their  posterity.  Their  halls  of  legis- 
lation had  resounded  with  eloquence  directed  against  the  ter- 
rible plague  of  negro  slavery.  The  struggle  for  their  own 
Sberty  made  them  more  thoughtful  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
humble  who  were  oppressed  by  themselves.    An  act  of  1748 
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weed  unequal  taxes  on  tlio  wivee  aiid  female  cluldreii 
Jcopb  of  color ;  in  November  1709,  the  grievance  was 
i,  because,  says  the  statute-book,  "it  is  found  very 
ame  to  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  and  is, 
ir,  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  free-bom  subjects."  To 
a,  it  did  not  seem  enough  to  guard  the  rigUts  of  the 
a  subjects  of  African  descent ;  in  this  same  sesBion  he 

in  a  bill  for  permitting  the  unrestricted  emancipation 
i.  But  tiie  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade  was  regarded 
legislature  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  successful 
t  getting  rid  of  slavery  itself.  Again  and  again  they 
sed  laws  restraining  the  importations  of  negroes  from 

but  their  laws  were  disallowed.  How  to  prevent  them 
■otectijig  themsclvea  against  the  increase  of  the  over- 
ig  evil  was  debated  by  the  king  in  council ;  and,  on  the 
'  December  1770,  he  issued  an  instruction,  under  his 
id,  commanding  the  governor,  "  upon  pain  of  the  liigh- 
easure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation  of 
lould  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed."  In 
772,  this  rigorous  order  was  solemnly  debated  in  the 
f  of  Virginia.  The  negro  slaves  in  the  low  country 
ublc  the  numticr  of  the  white  people,  and  gained  every 
ni  importations  and  from  births,  so  as  to  alarm  not  only 
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"  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonic  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  hath  long  been  considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhu- 
manity ;  and,  under  its  present  encouragement,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  endanger  the  very  existence  of  your 
majesty's  American  dominions.  We  are  sensible  that  some  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  may  reap  emoluments 
from  this  sort  of  traffic ;  but,  when  we  consider  that  it  greatly 
retards  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  with  more  useful  inhabi- 
tants, and  may  in  time  have  the  most  destructive  influence,  we 
presume  to  hope  that  the  interest  of  a  few  will  be  disr^arded, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  security  and  happiness 
of  such  numbers  of  your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  hum- 
bly beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  aU  those  restraints  on  your 
majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assent- 
ing to  such  laws  as  might  check  so  very  pernicious  a  com- 
merce." 

Thousands  in  Maryland  and  in  New  Jersey  were  ready 
to  adopt  a  similar  petition ;  so  were  the  legislatures  of  North 
Carolina,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  in 
its  towns  and  in  its  legislature,  had  reprobated  the  condition  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  slaves.  There  was  no  jealousy 
of  one  another  in  the  strife  against  the  crying  evil ;  Virginia 
represented  the  moral  sentiment  and  policy  of  them  all.  How 
strong  were  her  convictions,  how  earnest  and  united  the  efforts 
of  her  statesmen,  appears  from  this,  that  Dunmore  himself, 
giving  utterance  to  a  seemingly  unanimous  desire,  was  con- 
strained to  plead  with  the  ministry  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners 
for  leave  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  by  law. 

When  the  prayer  reached  England,  a  slave  had  just  refused  to 
serve  his  master  during  his  stay  in  England ;  whereupon,  by  his 
master's  orders,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship  by  force,  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  sold.  "  So  high  an  act  of  dominion," 
said  Lord  Mansfield  in  June,  1772,  pronouncing  the  opinion  of 
all  the  judges  present, "  must  derive  its  authority,  if  any  such  it 
has,  from  the  law  of  the  kingdom  where  executed.  The  state 
of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced by  courts  of  justice  upon  mere  reasoning,  or  infer- 
ences from  any  principles  natural  or  political ;  it  must  take  its 
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l>osiriv^  law,  and.  in  a  case  so  odionB  as  the  condition  of 
jst  lie  taken  strictly.    No  master  was  ever  allowed  here 

slave  by  force  to  be  sold  abroad  for  any  reason  what- 
'e  cannot  say  the  canse  set  forth  by  this  return  is  al- 
approved  of  by  the  laws  of  this  Idngdom,  therefore 
oust  be  discharged."    But  the  king  of  England,  though 

to  reject  in  form  the  appeal  of  Virginia  to  himself, 
th  as  the  stubborn  protector  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
risaical  Britain  1 "  aaid  Franklin,  throngh  the  press ; 
!  thyself  in  setting  free  a  single  slave  that  happened 
a  thy  coasts,  while  thy  merchants  in  all  thy  ports  are 
ed  by  thy  laws  to  continue  a  commerce  whereby  so 
adreds  of  thousands  are  dragged  into  a  slavery  that 
■e  be  said  to  end  with  their  lives,  since  it  is  entailed 
[xisterity."  Tet  the  decision  of  the  king's  bench  was 
lie ;  for  it  settled  the  qnestion  that  slavery,  in  any 
:he  British  dominiona  of  those  days,  rested  only  on 

great  men  of  Virginia  already  looked  forward  to  a 
social  change.     In  January   1773,  Patrick  Henry, 
XI  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  chid  those  of 
0  were  "lukewarm  in  the  abolition  of  slavery."     "la 
azing."  so  he  expressed  himself,  "  that,  at  a  time  when 
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to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil ;  everything  we  can  do  is  to  im- 
prove it,  if  it  happens  in  our  day ;  if  not,  let  us  transmit  to 
our  descendants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a  pity  for  their  un- 
happy lot  and  an  abhorrence  of  slavery.  We  owe  to  the  purity 
of  our  religion  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law 
which  warrants  slavery.  I  exhort  you  to  persevere.  I  could 
say  many  things  on  this  subject,  a  serious  view  of  which  gives 
a  gloomy  prospect  to  future  times." 

But  the  voice  of  Yirginia  gained  its  clearest  utterance 
through  one  of  her  sons,  who  was  of  a  deeper,  sadder,  and 
more  earnest  nature  than  Henry  or  Jefferson.  Early  in  1773, 
George  Mason  addressed  to  its  legislature  these  prophetic 
words: 

"  Mean  and  sordid,  but  extremely  short-sighted  and  foolish, 
is  that  self-interest  which,  in  political  questions,  opposeth  itself 
to  the  public  good :  a  wise  man  can  no  other  way  so  effectually 
consult  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  own  family  and  posterity 
as  by  securing  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  that  society  to 
which  they  belong. 

"  Perhaps  the  constitution  may  by  degrees  work  itself  clear 
by  its  own  innate  strength,  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  the 
community ;  as  hath  often  been  the  case  in  our  mother  country. 
This  last  is  the  natural  remedy,  if  not  counteracted  by  that 
slow  poison  which  is  daily  contaminating  the  minds  and  morals 
of  our  people.  Every  gentleman  here  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant. 
Practiced  in  arts  of  despotism  and  cruelty,  we  become  callous 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul.  Taught  to  regard  a  part  of  our  own  species  in  the  most 
abject  and  contemptible  degree  below  us,  we  lose  that  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  a  man  which  the  hand  of  nature  hath  planted  in 
us  for  great  and  useful  purposes.  Habituated  from  our  infancy 
to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  human  nature,  every  generous, 
every  liberal  sentiment,  if  not  extinguished,  is  enfeebled  in  our 
minds ;  and  in  such  an  infernal  school  are  to  be  educated  our 
future  legislators  and  rulers.  The  laws  of  impartial  Providence 
may,  even  by  such  means  as  these,  avenge  upon  our  posterity 
the  injury  done  to  a  set  of  wretches  whom  our  injustice  hath 
debased  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  These  remarks 
were  extorted  by  a  kind  of  irresistible,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic 
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and  the  author  of  them,  conscioTis  of  his  own  good 
3,  earcii  not  whom  they  please  or  offend." 
le  Island  at  that  day,  especially  in  JTewport,  had  many 
11  April  1773,  Samuel  Hopkins  nnfolded  to  Ezra  Stiles 
n  of  cdacating  nogiws  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
ling  them  on  a  miseion  to  Gninea;  and,  in  August 
ij  issued  a  eireular  in  behalf  of  sending  two  emanci- 
ivos  as  missionaries  to  Africa.     The  ap[)eal  was  ro- 
.  April  1776. 

Ijitants  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  had,  in  March 
mplained  to  the  deputy  governor  of  Lieutenant  Dud- 
commander  of  the  Gaapee.     Hopkins,  the  chief  jne- 

being  consulted,  gave  the  opinion  "that  any  person 
.uld  come  into  the  colony  and  exercise  any  authority 
of  anns,  without  showing  his  commission  to  the  gov- 
id,  if  a  custom-house  officer,  without  being  sworn  into 
J,  was  guilty  of  a  trespass,  if  not  piracy."     The  gov- 
ereforo,  sent  a  sheriff  on  board  the  G-aspee,  to  ascertain 
orders  the  lieutenant  acted.     Dudingston  refen-ed  tho 
0  the  admiral,  who  answered  from  Boston :  "  The  lieu- 
ir,  has  done  his  duty.     I  shall  give  the  king's  officers 
lb  that  they  send  every  man  taken  in  molesting  them 
As  sure  as  tlie  people  of  Newport  attempt  to  rescue 
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panionB.  Embarking  after  nightfall  in  six  or  seven  boats, 
they  boarded  the  stranded  schooner,  after  a  scuffle  in  which 
Dudingston  was  wounded  took  and  landed  its  crew  and  their 
personal  property,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  The  whole  was 
conducted  on  a  sudden  impulse;  yet  Lord  Sandwich,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  admiralty,  resolved  never  to 
leave  pursuing  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  until  its  charter 
should  be  taken  away.  "  A  few  punished  at  Execution  dock 
would  be  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  any  further  at- 
tempt," wrote  Hutchinson,  who  wished  to  see  a  beginning  of 
punishing  American  offenders  in  England.  There  now  ex- 
isted a  statute  authorizing  such  a  procedure.  Two  months 
before,  the  king  had  assented  to  an  act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing dock-yards,  ships,  and  stores,  which  made  death  the  pen- 
alty for  destroying  even  the  oar  of  a  cutter's  boat  or  the  head 
of  an  empty  cask  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  subjected  the 
accused  to  a  trial  in  any  county  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this  act 
extended  to  the  colonies. 

For  the  last  five  years,  there  had  been  no  contested  election 
in  Boston.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  tranquillity,  the  friends 
of  government  in  1772  attempted  to  defeat  the  choice  of  Sam- 
uel Adams  as  representative ;  but  he  received  more  than  twice 
and  a  half  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent. 

The  legislature  was  for  the  fourth  year  convened  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  governor  had  grown  weary  of  the  strife,  and, 
against  his  declared  purpose,  adjourned  the  session  to  the  ac- 
customed house  in  Boston.  There  the  assembly  gave  attention 
to  the  gradual  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony  effected 
by  the  payment  of  the  king's  civil  officers  through  warrants, 
under  his  sign  manual,  drawn  on  a  perennial  fund  raised  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  By  their  charter,  which  they  respected  as 
"  a  most  solenm  compact "  betweeu  them  and  Great  Britain, 
they  maintained  that  over  their  governor  and  judges  the 
power  of  the  king  was  protected  by  the  right  of  nomination, 
the  power  of  the  colony  by  the  exclusive  right  of  providing 
support  These  views  were  embodied  by  Hawley  in  a  report 
to  the  assembly,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  July  1772,  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  nineteen.  It  followed,  and  was  so 
resolved,  that  a  governor  who,  like  Hutchinson,  was  not  de- 
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on  liie  people  for  mipport,  was  not  eucli  a  governor 
Bople  had  consented  to,  at  the  granting  of  the  charter ; 
Be  most  solemnly  protested  "  tliat  the  innovation  was 
rtant  change  of  the  constitution,  and  exposed  the  prov- 
i  despotic  adniinietration  of  government."     The  infer- 
9  unavoidable.     If  the  principle  contained  in  the  pre- 
)  Townshend's  revenue  act  should  become  the  rule  of 
tration,  obedience  would  no  longer  be  due  to  the  gov- 
iid  the  rightful  dependence  on  England  would  be  at 

:he  seventh  of  August,  the  secretary,  with  eager  haste, 
;cd  that  the  king,  with   tlie  "  entire   concurrence   of 
orth,  had  made  provision  for  the  support  of  liia  law 
i   in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."     This  act, 
ting  judges,  who  held  their  offices  at  the  king's  pleaa- 
■endiaries  of  tlie  crown,  was  the  crisis  of  revolution. 
ntime,  HiUs1x»rougb  was  left  with  few  supporters  ex- 
;  flatterers  who  had  made  his  vanity  subservient  to 
iiabness.     The  king  was  weary  of  bim ;  his  colleagues 
id  to  drive  him  into  retirement.     The  occasion  was 
.      Franklin  bad  negotiated  with  the  treasury  for  a 
)  a  company  of  about  twenty-three  niillions  of  acres 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Allegbanies ;  HiUs- 
^roi^th^fea^ha^me^^h^mck^od^woul^b^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  yyyn. 

the  towns  of  massaohx7sett8  hold  00bbe6p0nden0b. 
August  1772-Jakuaby  1773. 

"  We  must  get  the  colonies  into  order  before  we  engage 
with  onr  neighbors,"  were  the  words  of  the  king  to  Lord 
North  in  Angost,  1772;  and  a  cordial  understanding  sprung 
up  between  George  III.  and  Louis  XV.,  that  monarchy  might 
triumph  in  France  over  philosophy,  in  America  over  the 
people. 

On  the  subject  of  royal  authority,  Louis  XV.  never  wav- 
ered. To  him  Protestants  were  republicans ;  and  he  would  not 
even  legalize  their  marriages.  He  violated  the  constitutions  of 
Languedoo  and  Brittany  without  scruple,  employing  military 
force  against  their  states.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  even  more 
than  the  other  companies  of  judges,  had  become  an  aristocratic 
senate,  not  only  distributing  justice,  but  exercising  some  check 
on  legislation ;  he  demanded  their  unqualified  registry  of  his 
edicts.  ^^  Sire,"  remonstrated  the  upright  magistrate  Male- 
sherbes,  in  1771,  "  to  mark  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  the  most  essential  rights  of  a  free  people 
are  taken  from  the  nation.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple is  always  the  object  and  end  of  legitimate  power.  Grod 
places  the  crown  on  the  heads  of  kings  to  preserve  to  their 
subjects  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  This 
truth  flows  from  the  law  of  God  and  from  the  law  of  nature, 
and  is  peculiar  to  no  constitution.  Li  France,  as  in  all  mon- 
archies, there  exist  inviolable  rights,  which  belong  to  the  na- 
tion. Literrogate,  sire,  the  nation  itself:  the  incorruptible 
testimony  of  its  representatives  will  at  least  let  you  know  if 
the  cause  which  we  defend  to-day  is  that  of  all  this  people,  by 
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roil  reign  and  for  whom  yon  reign."     "  I  will  never 
"  replied  Louis.     Exiliiig  llnlesiicrbos,  he  overturned 
>arliainent8  and  reconstructed  the  courts.    "  The  crown 
jd  from  the  dust  of  the  rollsi,"  cried  his  flatterers.     '•  It 
wer  of  Babel,"  said  others, "  or  chaos  come  again,  or  the 
ho  world." 

king  of  England,  in  like  manner,  had  no  higher  object 
coutinn  his  authority.     In  September  the  ministers  of 

Austria,  and  Rnssia  were  signing  at  St.  Petersbni^ 
.ty  for  the  lirst  partition  of  Poland ;  he  did  not  qnes- 
justiee.     Toward  Enropean  affairs  the  British  pohcy, 
t  of  France,  was  one  of  inertness  and  peace.    Poland 
KTish.  that  Louis  XV.  might  confirm  his   arbitrary 
ind  George  III.  obtain  leisure  to  reduce  America. 
re.  in  New  England,  the  marriage  vow  was  austerely 

There  industry  created  wealth,  and,  at  the  death  of 
;uts,  divided  it  among  all  the  cliildren ;  and  none  pro- 
hat  the  human  race  hi'ca  for  the  few.     There  every 
s,  or  expected  to  become,  a  freeholder ;  the  owner  of 
i  held  the  plough ;  he  who  held  the  plough  held  the 
and  liberty,  acquired  by  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
d  ancestry,  was  guarded,  imder  the  hleseing  of  God,  aa 

trust  for  posterity.     There  Hopkins,  disconraing  from 
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"  who  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth  deserve  most  to  be  free." 
Yet,  when  he  first  proposed  organizing  revolution  through 
conunittees  of  correspondence,  every  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  delegation  from  Boston  dissuaded  from  the  movement. 
Hancock,  who  disapproved  the  measure  as  rash  or  insuflScient, 
joined  with  three  or  four  others  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town ; 
and  they  rejected  the  first  petition  for  a  town-meetmg. 

"  America  may  assert  her  rights  by  resolves,"  insinuated 
Gushing ;  "  but,  before  enforcing  them,  she  must  wait  to  grow 
more  powerful"  "  We  are  at  a  crisis,"  was  the  answer ;  "  tliis 
is  the  moment  to  decide  whether  our  posterity  shall  inherit 
liberty  or  slavery."  A  new  petition,  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  six  inhabitants,  explaining  how  the  judges  would  be  cor- 
rupted into  political  partisans  by  their  complete  dependence, 
prevailed  with  the  selectmen ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  town  of 
Boston  was  summoned  for  the  twenty-eighth  of  October.  The 
day  came.  "  We  must  now  strike  a  home  blow,"  said  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  "  or  sit  down  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
The  people  in  every  town  must  instruct  their  representatives 
to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  assure  him,  unless 
their  liberties  are  immediately  restored  whole  and  entire,  they 
will  form  an  independent  commonwealth  after  the  example 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  offer  a  free  trade  to  all  nations. 
Should  any  one  province  begin  the  example,  the  other  prov- 
inces will  follow;  and  Great  Britain  must  comply  with  our 
demands,  or  sink  under  the  united  force  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  This  is  the  plan  that  wisdom  and  Providence 
point  out  to  preserve  our  rights,  and  this  alone." 

Toward  that  design  Adams  moved  with  undivided  pur- 
pose,  conducting  public  measures  so  cautiously  that  no  step 
needed  to  be  retraced.  The  attendance  at  Faneuil  Hall  was 
not  great ;  the  town  only  raised  a  committee  to  inquire  of  the 
governor  if  the  judges  of  the  province  had  become  the  stipen- 
diaries of  the  crown.  "  This  country,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  in 
the  interval,  "must  shake  off  its  intolerable  burdens  at  all 
events ;  every  day  strengthens  our  oppressors,  and  weakens  us ; 
if  each  town  would  declare  its  sense,  our  enemies  could  not 
divide  us ; "  and  he  urged  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Marblehead,  to 
convoke  the  citizens  of  that  port. 
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B  governor  refused  to  aiiBwer  the  inqniiy  of  the  town, 

Kt  asked  that  he  would  allow  the  general  asaeinbly  to 

I  the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued. 

Iteniiiiied  Bpirit  began  to  ehow  itself  in  the  conntry ; 

p,  on  the  second  of  November,  Boston  reassembled,  no 

ons  attended  than  on  ordinary  occasions.      "  If  in 

e  with  your  petition,"  such  was  Ilutcliiuson'a  mes- 

lliem,  "  I  should  alter  my  determination,  and  meet  the 

J  at  such  time  as  you  judge  necessary,  I  should,  in 

ield  to  you  the  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  prerogative. 

Jould,"  moreover,  "  be  danger  of  encoaraging  the  in- 

fi  of  the  other  towns  in  the  province  to  assemble  from 

I  time,  in  order  to  consider  of  the  necesaitj  or  expedi- 

siou  of  the  general  assembly,  or  to  debate  and 

I  other  matters,  which  the  law,  that  authorizes  towns  to 

K,  does  not  make  the  business  of  a  town-meeting." 

ien^-ing  the  right  of  the  towns  to  discnss  public  qnes- 

Be  governor  placed  himself  at  variance  with  the  insdtu- 

1  to\\^l  governments,  the  oldest  and  dearest  and  most 

Bristie  of  the  established  rights  of  New  Kngland,  rooted 

Li  and  twined  with  a  tliousand  tendrils  round  the  faith 

leople.     The  meeting  read  over  the  reply  several  times, 

led  unanimously  "that  its  inhabitants  have,  ever  had, 
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The  motion  was  readily  adopted ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
raise  the  committee,  dishing,  Hancock,  and  Phillips,  three 
of  the  four  representatives  of  Boston,  pleaded  private  business 
and  refused  to  serve ;  so  did  Scollay  and  Austin,  two  of  the 
selectmen.  The  name  of  James  Otis,  who  was  now  but  a 
wreck,  appears  first  on  the  list,  as  a  tribute  to  former  services. 
The  two  most  important  members  were  Samuel  Adams  and 
Joseph  Warren,  the  first  now  recognised  as  a  "  masterly  states- 
man," and  the  ablest  political  writer  in  New  England;  the 
second,  a  rare  combination  of  gentleness  with  daring  courage, 
of  respect  for  law  with  the  love  of  liberty.  The  two  men 
never  failed  each  other ;  the  one  growing  old,  the  other  in 
youthful  manhood ;  thinking  one  set  of  thoughts,  having  one 
heart  for  their  country,  joining  in  one  career  of  public  policy 
and  action;  difEering  only  in  this,  that,  while  Warren  still 
clung  to  the  hope  of  conciliation,  Adams  foresaw  and  desired 
the  conflict  for  independence. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  Boston  committee  of  corre- 
spondence met  at  the  representatives'  chamber,  and  organized 
itself  by  electing  the  true-hearted  William  Cooper  its  clerk. 
They  next,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  gave  each  to  the  others  the 
pledge  of  "honor  not  to  divulge  any  part  of  the  conversation 
at  their  meetings  to  any  person  whatsoever,  excepting  what  the 
committee  itself  should  make  known."  Samuel  Adams  was 
then  appointed  to  prepare  the  statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  Joseph  Warren  of  the  several  grievous  violations 
of  those  rights ;  while  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  other  towns. 
Meantime,  Adams  roused  his  friends  throughout  the  province. 
No  more  "  complaining,"  thus  he  wrote  to  James  Warren,  of 
Plymouth ;  "  it  is  more  than  time  to  be  rid  of  both  tyrants 
and  tyranny;"  and,  explaining  "the  leading  steps"  which 
Boston  had  taken,  he  entreated  co-operation. 

The  flame  caught  Plymouth,  Marblehead,  Roxbury,  Cam- 
bridge, prepared  to  second  Boston.  "  God  grant,"  said  Samuel 
Adams,  "that  the  love  of  liberty,  and  a  zeal  to  support  it,  may 
enkindle  in  every  town."  "  Their  scheme  of  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence through  the  province,"  wrote  Hutchinson,  in  a 
letter  which  was  laid  before  the  king,  "  is  such  a  foolish  one 
that  it  must  necessarily  make  them  ridiculous." 
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the  report  of  tbe  Boston  committee  was  prepared, 
appointed  to  present  it  to  the  town,     Afi  thcj  chose 
last  great  occasion  of  -his  public  appearance  to  name 
the  honors  of  precedence,  history  may  express  satis- 
lat  he  wliose  eloquence  first  awakened  the  thonght  of 
should  have  been  able  to  lend  his  preseuce  and  his 
tbe  grand  movement  for  union.     He  was  a  man  of 
rrows ;  familiar  with  grief,  as  one  who  had  known 
The  burden  of  his  infirmities  was  greater  than  he 
t;   his  line  intellect  became  a  ruin,  which  reason 
over,  but  did  not  occupy,  and  by  its  waning  Ught 
ss  the  original  beauty  of  the  structure  than  the  com- 
of  its  overthrow.     The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
seclusion  ;  years  afterward,  when  bis  coantry^'s  inde- 
had  been  declared,  he  stood  one  summer's  day  in  the 
the  farm-houao  which  was  bis  retreat,  watching  a 
Jhower.     One  flash,  and  only  one,  was  seen  in  tlie  sky ; 
fell,  and,  harming  nothing  else,  struck  James  Otis, 
nse  all  that  was  mortal  of  lum  perished, 
e  twentieth  of  November,  Boston,  in  a  legal  town- 
received   tbe  report  of  tbeir  committee.     Among 
ral  rights,  they  claimed  a  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to 
u<e  of  intolerable  oppression,  to  change  aUegi- 
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iron,  of  hats,  of  wool ;  the  violence  of  authorizing  persons  in 
the  colonies  to  be  taken  up  under  pretence  of  certain  offences, 
and  carried  to  Great  Britain  for  trial ;  the  claim  of  a  right  to 
establish  a  bishop  and  episcopal  courts  without  the  consent  of 
the  colony ;  the  frequent  alteration  of  the  bounds  of  colonies, 
followed  by  a  necessity  for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  purchase 
fresh  grants  of  their  property  from  rapacious  govemors.  "This 
enumeration,"  they  said,  "  of  some  of  the  most  open  infringe- 
ments of  their  rights  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  aU 
who  consider  themselves  interested  in  the  happiness  and  free- 
dom of  mankind,  and  will  by  every  candid  person  be  judged 
sufficient  to  justify  whatever  measures  have  been  or  may  be 
taken  to  obtain  redress." 

Having  thus  joined  issue  with  the  king  and  parliament, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  voted,  by  means  of 
committees  of  correspondence,  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  the 
towns  in  the  colony,  "  that  the  collected  wisdom  and  fortitude 
of  the  whole  people  might  dictate  measures  for  the  rescue  of 
their  happy  and  glorious  constitution."  "  These  worthy  New 
Englanders,"  said  Chatham,  as  he  read  the  report,  "ever  feel 
afi  Old  Englanders  ought  to  do." 

And  what  was  England  gaining  by  the  controversy  ?  The 
commissioners  of  the  stamp  office  were  just  then  settling  their 
accounts  for  their  expenses  in  America,  which  were  found  to 
have  exceeded  twelve  thousand  pounds,  while  they  had  received 
for  revenue  only  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  this  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Canada  and  the  West  India  islands.  The  result  of 
the  tax  on  tea  had  been  more  disastrous.  Even  in  Boston,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  seven  eighths  of 
the  teas  consumed  were  Dutch  teas,  and  in  the  southern  gov- 
ernments the  proportion  was  much  greater ;  so  that  the  whole 
remittance  of  the  last  year  for  duties  on  teas  and  wines  and 
other  articles  taxed  indirectly,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
eighty-five  or  eighty  pounds ;  while  ships  and  soldiers  for  the 
support  of  the  collecting  officers  had  cost  some  hundred 
thousands,  and  the  East  India  company  had  lost  the  sale  of 
goods  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. England  was  growing  weary  of  the  fruitless  strife; 
Lord  North  wished  it  at  an  end ;  Dartmouth  desired  the  king 
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to  "  reign  in  the  affections  of  his  people,'*  and  would  have  re- 
garded conciliation  as  ^^  the  happiest  event  of  his  life." 

Temple,  the  commissioner  of  customs  in  America,  remained 
always  in  strife  with  his  associates  in  the  American  board  of 
customs,  which  Grenville  had  established;  for  he  never  dis- 
covered in  them  the  least  view  to  the  real  interest  of  the  reve- 
nue. They  were  rather  guided  by  an  anxious  desire  to  light 
up  a  war  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and 
left  no  means  unattempted  to  effect  it  "  I  am  perfectly  of 
opinion  with  General  Gage,"  so  he  wrote,  in  November  1768, 
to  Grenville,  ^^  that  the  king's  cause  has  been  more  hurt  in  this 
country  by  some  of  his  own  servants  than  by  all  the  world 
beside,  and  time  must  turn  this  up  to  public  view."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  year,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Hutch- 
inson, he  returned  to  England,  partly  to  answer  the  chai^ 
made  in  form  against  him  by  his  colleagues  of  favoring  the 
popular  party,  and  partly  to  chaige  them  and  the  governor 
with  insolence,  indiscretion,  and  abuse  of  their  powers.  Lord 
Temple  acted  toward  him  the  part  of  a  real  father,  and  in  Lord 
Chatham,  between  whom  and  Lord  Temple  there  had  been  a 
reconciliation,  he  found  an  able  and  kind  adviser.  The  re- 
turn of  Temple  to  England  dismayed  Hutchinson,  who  was 
sure  to  find  in  him  an  implacable  enemy.  From  another 
source  Grenville  knew  well  the  purposes  of  Hutchinson,  for 
Thomas  Whately  had  communicated  to  his  old  patron  letters 
which  Hutchinson,  and  Oliver,  Hutchinson's  brother-in-law, 
had  written  to  him  to  stimulate  the  British  government  in 
the  policy  of  coercing  the  colonies  into  submission.  These 
letters  Grenville  showed  to  Lord  Temple,  and  they  were  seen 
by  others. 

Li  December  1772,  after  the  death  alike  of  Gteorge  Gren- 
ville and  of  Thomas  Whately,  a  member  of  parliament  having 
discovered  that  every  perverse  "  measure  and  every  grievance 
complained  of  took  their  rise  not  from  the  British  government, 
but  were  projected,  proposed  to  administration,  solicited,  and 
obtained  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  among  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  country," 
endeavored  to  convince  Franklin  of  the  well-ascertained  fact 
Franklin  remaining  skeptical,  he  returned  in  a  few  days  with 
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these  very  letters  from  Hntchinson  and  Oliver,  which  Grenville 
had  shown  to  Lord  Temple. 

These,  which  were  but  moderate  specimens  of  a  most  per- 
severing and  extensive  correspondence  of  a  like  nature,  Frank- 
lin was  authorized  to  send  to  his  constituents,  not  for  pubHca- 
tion,  but  to  be  retained  for  some  months,  and  perused  by  the 
corresponding  committee  of  the  legislature,  by  members  of 
the  council,  and  by  some  few  others  to  whom  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  might  think  proper  to  show  them. 

Had  the  conspiracy,  which  was  thus  laid  bare,  aimed  at  the 
life  of  a  minister,  or  the  king,  any  honest  man  must  have  im- 
mediately communicated  the  discovery  to  the  secretary  of  state ; 
to  conspire  to  introduce  into  America  a  military  government 
and  abridge  American  liberty,  was  a  still  more  heinous  crime, 
of  which  irrefragable  evidence  had  come  to  light.  Franklin,  as 
agent  of  Massachusetts,  made  himself  the  public  accuser  of 
those  whose  conduct  was  now  exposed ;  and,  in  an  oflScial  letter, 
sent  the  proofs  of  their  designs  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts house  of  representatives,  with  no  concealment  or  reser\'^a- 
tion  but  such  as  his  informer  had  required.  "  All  good  men," 
wrote  Franklin,  as  he  forwarded  the  letters,  "  wish  harmony 
to  subsist  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  My 
resentment  against  tins  country  for  its  arbitrary  measures  in 
governing  us  has  been  exceedingly  abated,  since  my  convic- 
tion by  these  papers  that  those  measures  were  projected,  ad- 
vised, and  called  for  by  men  of  character  among  ourselves. 
I  think  they  must  have  the  same  effect  with  you.  As  to  the 
writers,  when  I  find  them  bartering  away  the  liberties  of 
their  native  country  for  posts,  negotiating  for  salaries  and 
^pensions  extorted  from  the  people,  and,  conscious  of  the 
odium  these  might  be  attended  with,  calling  for  troops  to 
protect  and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  when  I  see  them 
exciting  jealousies  in  the  crown,  and  provoking  it  to  wrath 
against  so  great  a  part  of  its  most  faithful  subjects ;  creating 
enmities  between  the  different  countries  of  which  the  empire 
consists ;  occasioning  a  great  expense  to  the  old  country  for 
suppressing  or  preventing  imaginary  rebellions  in  the  new, 
and  to  the  new  country  for  the  payment  of  needless  gratificar 
tions  to  useless  officers  and  enemies — ^I  cannot  but  doubt  their 
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y  oven  in  tlie  iwHtical  principlea  they  profess,  and 
hem  mtjre  time-servers,  seeking  their  own  private  emol- 
throQgh  anj  quantity  of  pnbhe  miscliief ;  betrayers  of 
erest  nut  of  tlifeir  native  country  only,  but  of  the  gov- 
it  they  pretend  to  serve,  and  of  the  whole  English  em- 

lile  the  letters  were  on   their  way,  the  towns  in   the 
:«  were  coming  together  under  the  invitation  from  Bob- 
rhe  people  of  Marblohead,  wliose  fishenuen  were  re- 
from  their  annual  excursion  to  the  Grand  Banks,  at  a 
eeting,  with  but  one  disBt'otient,  expressed  "  their  un- 
)!e  diseatoem  and  reluctant  irreverence  for  the  British 
lent ; "  their  senee  of  tlie  "  great  and  uncommon  kind 
ivance "  of  being  compelled  "  to  carry  the  produce  of 
md  Portugal,  received  for  their  fish,  to  Great  Britain, 
jre  paying  duties ; "  how  "  justly  they  were  incensed  at 
constitutional,  unrighteous  proceedings "  of  ministers; 
ey  "  detested  the  name  of  a  Hillsborough ; "  how  ready 
ere  to  "  unite  for  the  recovery  of  their  violated  rights ; " 
ce  lioxbuiy  and  Plymouth,  they  apjjointed  their  com- 
Warren,    of    Plymouth,   was    desponding.      *'  The 
"  said  he,  "  are  dead,  and  caimot  be  raised  without  a 
:."     "  I  am  vcrj-  sorrj-  to  find  in  you  the  least  approach 
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will  answer  it  another  day,  disturb  their  ashes  by  selling  their 
birthright." 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  towns  were 
in  session  from  the  Kennebec  to  Buzzard's  bay.  The  people 
of  Charlestown  beheld  their  own  welfare  "  and  the  fate  of  un- 
born millions  in  suspense."  "  It  will  not  be  long,"  said  Eoch- 
ester,  "  before  our  assembling  for  the  cause  of  liberty  will  be 
determined  to  be  riotous,  and  every  attempt  to  prevent  the 
flood  of  despotism  from  overflowing  our  land  will  be  deemed 
open  rebellion."  Woolwich,  "  an  infant  people  in  an  infant 
country,"  did  not  "  think  their  answer  perfect  in  spelling  or 
the  words  placed,"  yet  hearty  good  feeling  got  the  better  of 
their  false  sliame.  Does  any  one  ask  who  had  precedence  in 
proposing  a  union  of  the  colonies,  and  a  war  for  independ- 
ence ?  The  thoughts  were  the  offspring  of  the  time,  and  were 
in  every  patriot's  breast.  It  were  as  well  to  ask  which  tree  in 
the  forest  is  the  earliest  to  feel  the  reviving  year.  The  first 
official  utterance  of  revolution  did  not  spring  from  a  congress 
of  the  colonies,  or  the  future  chiefs  of  the  republic ;  from  the 
rich  who  falter,  or  the  learned  who  weigh  and  debate.  The 
people  of  the  little  interior  town  of  Pembroke,  in  Plymouth 
county,  unpretending  husbandmen,  full  of  the  glory  of  their 
descent  from  the  pilgrims,  concluded  a  clear  statement  of  their 
grievances  with  the  prediction  that, "  if  the  measures  so  justly 
complained  of  were  persisted  in  and  enforced  by  fleets  and 
armies,  they  must,  they  wiU,  in  a  little  time  issue  in  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies."  In  a  louder  tone  the  freemen  of  Gloucester  declared 
their  readiness  to  stand  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  which 
were  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives,  and  to  join  with  all  others 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  not  doubting  of  success 
according  to  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

Salisbury,  a  small  town  on  the  Merrimack,  counselled  an 
American  union.  Ipswich,  in  point  of  numbers  the  second 
town  in  the  province,  advised  "  that  the  colonies  in  general, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  their  province  in  particular,  should 
stand  firm  as  one  man,  to  maintain  all  their  just  rights  and 
privileges."  In  the  course  of  December,  the  earl  of  Chatham 
was  reading  several  New  England  writings  "  with  admiration 
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and  love ; "  among  others,  an  election  sermon  by  Tuckw,  in 
which  he  found  "the  divine  Sidney  rendered  practical,  and 
the  philosophical  Locke  more  demonstrative;"  and,  on  that 
same  day,  the  people  of  the  town  of  Chatham,  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Cod,  were  declaring  their  "  civil  and  religious  princi- 
ples to  be  the  sweetest  and  essential  part  of  their  lives,  with- 
out which  the  remainder  was  scarcely  worth  preserving." 

But  the  excitement  increased  when  it  became  known  that 
Thurlow  and  Wedderbum  had.  reported  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee  to  be  a  crime  of  a  much  deeper  dye  than  piracy, 
and  that  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  had  or- 
dered its  authors  and  abettors  to  be  delivered  to  Eear-Admind 
Montagu,  and,  with  the  witnesses,  brought  for  "  condign  pun- 
ishment "  to  England.  To  send  an  American  across  the  At- 
lantic for  trial  for  his  life  was  an  intolerable  violation  of  jus- 
tice; Hutchinson  urged  what  was  worse,  to  abrogate  the 
Bhode  Island  charter.  In  this  hour  of  greatest  peril,  the 
men  of  Ehode  Island,  by  the  hands  of  Darius  Sessions,  their 
deputy  governor,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  their  chief  justice, 
appealed  to  Samuel  Adams  for  advice.  And  he  answ^ed  im- 
mediately that  the  occasion  "should  awaken  the  American 
colonies,  and  again  unite  them  in  one  band ;  that  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  one  colony  was  an  attack  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  all,  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  instance  all  should  be 
ready  to  yield  assistance." 

Employing  this  event  to  promote  a  general  union,  the  Bos- 
ton committee,  as  the  year  went  out,  were,  "  by  the  people's 
thorough  understanding  of  their  civil  and  reh'gious  rights  and 
liberties,  encouraged  to  trust  in  God  that  a  day  was  hastening 
when  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  present  generation  furnish  an  example  of  public 
virtue  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  posterity." 

In  a  like  spirit,  the  eventful  year  of  1773  was  rung  in  by 
the  men  of  Marlborough.  "  Death,"  said  they,  unanimously, 
on  the  first  of  January, "  is  more  eligible  than  slavery.  A 
free-bom  people  are  not  required  by  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  submit  to  tyranny,  but  may  make  use  of  such  power 
as  God  has  given  them  to  recover  and  support  their  laws  and 
liberties."    And,  advising  all  the  colonies  to  prepare  for  war, 
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they  "  implored  the  Ruler  above  the  skies  that  he  would  make 
bare  his  arm  in  defence  of  his  church  and  people,  and  let 
Israel  go." 

"  As  we  are  in  a  remote  wilderness  comer  of  the  earth,  we 
know  but  little,"  said  the  farmers  of  Lenox ;  "  but  neither  na- 
ture nor  the  God  of  nature  requires  us  to  crouch,  Issachar- 
like,  between  the  two  burdens  of  poverty  and  slavery."  "  We 
prize  our  liberties  so  highly,"  thus  spoke  the  men  of  Leicester, 
with  the  districts  of  Spencer  and  Paxton,  "  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  risk  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  thereof." 
"  For  that  spirit  of  virtue  which  induced  your  town  at  so  criti- 
cal a  day  to  take  the  lead  in  so  good  a  cause,"  wrote  the  town 
of  Petersham,  "  our  admiration  is  heightened,  when  we  con- 
sider your  being  exposed  to  the  first  efforts  of  power.  The 
time  may  come  when  you  may  be  driven  from  your  goodly 
heritage ;  if  that  should  be  the  case,  we  invite  you  to  share 
with  us  in  our  small  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and, 
should  we  stiU  not  be  able  to  withstand,  we  are  determined  to 
retire,  and  seek  repose  among  the  inland  aboriginal  natives, 
with  whom  we  doubt  not  but  to  find  more  humanity  and 
brotherly  love  than  we  have  lately  received  from  our  mother 
country."  "  We  join  with  the  town  of  Petersham,"  was  the 
reply  of  Boston, "  in  preferring  a  Uf e  among  the  savages  to  the 
most  splendid  condition  of  slavery ;  but  heaven  will  bless  the 
united  efforts  of  a  brave  people." 

'^  It  is  only  some  people  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  making 
a  great  clamor,  in  order  to  keep  their  party  alive,"  wrote  time- 
servers  to  Dartmouth,  begging  for  further  grants  of  salaries, 
and  blind  to  the  awakening  of  a  nation.  "  This  unhappy  con- 
test between  Britain  and  America,"  wrote  Samuel  Adams, 
"  will  end  in  rivers  of  blood ;  but  America  may  wash  her  hands 
in  innocence."  Informing  Rhode  Island  of  the  design  of 
"  administration  to  get  their  charter  vacated,"  he  advised  them 
to  protract,  without  conceding  any  of  their  rights ;  and  to  ad- 
dress the  assemblies  of  all  the  other  colonies  for  support. 
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CHAPTER    XXSIIL 

TlEOrNIA  OONSOLIDATEa   DMION. 
JimJABY-JuLT    1773. 

I  the  sixth  ot  January  1773,  the  day  on  which  the  legisla- 

[  Ma£8acbiisetts  assembled  at  Boston,  the  afFairs  of  Amer- 

B  tinder  consideration  in  England.    The  Mug,  who  read 

le  Beoii-official  letters  in  which  Ilutehinson  described 

iton  committee  of  correapondence  aa  in  part  composed 

icons  "  and  "  atheista,"  and  "  blact-hearted  fellows  whom 

l»nld  not  choose  to  meet  in  the  dark,"  "  very  mneh  ap- 

1  the  t*jm}>er  and  firmness"  of  his  governor,  and  was 

jncd  lest  "  tho  inhabitants  of  Boston  should  be  deluded 

lets  of  disobedience  and  the  most  atrocious  criminality 

1  indivifhials ; "  he  f oimd  "  consolation  "  in  the  assurance 
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parKament  and  the  total  independence  of  the  colonies.  It  is 
impossible  there  should  be  two  independent  legislatures  in  one 
and  the  same  state."  He  therefore  invited  the  legislature  to 
adhere  to  his  principles  or  convince  him  of  his  error.  Elated 
with  vanity,  he  thought  himself  sure  in  any  event  of  a  victory ; 
for,  if  they  should  disown  the  opinions  of  the  several  towns, 
he  would  gain  glory  in  England  ;  if  they  should  avow  them, 
then,  said  he  in  a  letter  which  was  to  go  straight  to  the  king, 
^^  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  apparent  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  coercion,  and  justify  it  to  all  the  world." 

The  speech  was  printed  and  industriously  circulated  in 
England,  and  for  a  short  time  its  indiscretion  was  not  per- 
ceived. In  Boston,  Samuel  Adams  prepared  to  "take  the 
fowler  in  his  own  snare."  No  man  in  the  province  had  re- 
flected so  much  as  he  on  the  question  of  the  legislative  power 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies ;  no  man  had  so  early  arrived 
at  the  total  denial  of  that  power.  For  nine  years  he  had  been 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  promulgating  that  denial  as  the  opin- 
ion of  the  assembly ;  and  caution  had  always  stood  in  his  way. 
At  last  the  opportunity  had  come ;  and  the  assembly,  with  one 
consent,  placed  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

Meantime,  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  still  vibrating 
from  the  impulse  given  by  Boston.  "  The  swords  which  we 
whet  and  brightened  for  our  enemies  are  not  yet  grown  rusty," 
wrote  the  town  of  Gorham.  "  We  offer  our  lives  as  a  sacrifice 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty,"  was  the  response  of  Battery. 
"  We  will  not  sit  down  easy,"  voted  Shirley,  "  until  our  rights 
and  liberties  are  restored."  The  people  of  Medfield  would  also 
"  have  a  final  period  put  to  that  most  cruel,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian practice,  the  slave-trade."  Acton  spoke  out  concisely 
and  firmly.  "  Prohibiting  slitting-mills,"  said  South  Hadley, 
"  is  similar  to  the  Philistines  prohibiting  smiths  in  Israel,  and 
shews  we  are  esteemed  by  our  brethren  as  vassals."  "We 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  emerge  from  our  former  obscurity, 
and  speak  our  minds  with  freedom,"  declared  Lunenburg,  "  or 
our  posterity  may  otherwise  rise  up  and  curse  us."  "  We  of 
this  place  are  unanimous,"  was  the  message  from  Pepperell ; 
"  our  resentment  riseth  against  those  who  dare  invade  our 
natural  and  constitutional  rights."    With  one  voice  they  named 
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1  "William  Preseott  to  be  tlie  cliief  of  their  committee 
respondence ;  and  no  braver  heart  beat  m  Middlesex 
18.     Lynn  called  for  a  provincial  convention ;  Stoneham 
;  the  sister  colonies  to  harmony ;  Danvers  would  have 

union  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  continent"     "  Digree- 
rora  compacts,"  said  the  men  of  Princeton,  "  lessen  the 
tioD  between  tbe  mother  country  and  the  colonies." 
itL  Carolina,  too  remote  for  immediate  concert,  was 
d  in  the  same  cause.      Its  assembly  elected  Kawlins 
ea  their  speaker.     The  governor  "  directed  the  assembly 
im  to  their  house  and  choose  another ; "  and,  as  they 
^d  in  tiicir  first  choice,  he  prorogned  them,  and  did  it  in 
;al  a  manner  that,  as  a  remedy,  he  dissolved  them  by  a 
nation,  and  immediately  issned  writs  for  choosing  a  new 
By  the  order  for  a  new  election,  he  himself  brought 
fiject  home  to  the  thoughts  of  every  voter  in  the  prov- 
ad  consolidated  resistance. 

id  controversy  was  local ;  the  answers  of  the  legislature 
isaebusetts  to  tlio  ehallenge  of  Ilntchiiison  would  be  of 
1  importance.    That  of  the  council,  drafted  by  Bowdoin, 

traced  the  existing  discontents  to  the  acts  of  parlia- 
rabjecting  the  colonics  to  tasee  without  their  consent 
moval  of  this  original  cause  would  remove  its  effects, 
ne  or  unlimited  authority  can  with  fitness  belong  only 
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is  diflBcultj  perhaps  impossible,"  they  agreed,  "  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  universal  authority  of  parliament 
over  the  colonies  and  no  authority  at  all ; "  and,  laying  out  all 
their  strength  to  prove  the  only  point  which  Hutchinson's 
statement  required  to  be  proved,  that  that  authority  was  not 
universal,  they  opened  the  door  to  his  own  inference.  "If 
there  be  no  such  line,"  said  they,  "  between  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  parliament  and  the  total  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, then  either  the  colonies  are  vassals  of  the  parliament  or 
they  are  totally  independent.  As  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  the  compact  that  one 
of  them  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  was  their  sense  that  we  were  thus  independent." 
"  But  it  is  impossible,"  the  governor  had  insisted,  "  that  there 
should  be  two  independent  legislatures  in  one  and  the  same 
state."  "Then,"  replied  the  house,  "the  colonies  were  by 
their  charters  made  distinct  states  from  the  mother  country." 
"  Although  there  may  be  but  one  king,"  Hutchinson  had  said, 
"  yet  the  two  legislative  bodies  will  make  two  governments  as 
distinct  as  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the 
union."  "  Very  true,"  replied  the  house;  "and,  if  they  inter- 
fere not  with  each  other,  what  hinders  but  that,  being  united 
in  one  head  and  sovereign,  they  may  live  happily  in  that  con- 
nection, and  mutually  support  and  protect  each  other  i " 

"  Bat  is  there  anything,"  the  governor  had  asked,  "  which 
we  have  more  reason  to  dread  than  independence  ? "  And  the 
house  answered :  "  Tliere  is  more  reason  to  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  absolute  uncontrolled  power,  whether  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  monarch."  "  To  draw  the  line  of  distinction,"  they 
continue,  "  between  the  supreme  authority  of  pai'liament  and 
the  total  independence  of  the  colonies  would  be  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  of  very  great  importance  to  all  the  other 
colonies ;  and,  therefore,  could  we  conceive  of  such  a  line,  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  propose  it  without  their  consent  in 
congress." 

Having  thus  won  an  unsparing  victory  over  the  logic  of 
Hutchinson  by  accepting  all  his  premises  and  fitting  to  them 
other  and  apter  conclusions,  they  rebuked  the  governor  for 
having  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  either  of  appearing  by 
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J  to  acquiesce  in  his  sentiments,  or  of  freely  discnssing 
preme  authority  of  parliament 

le  governor  was  overwhelmed  with  confosion.     He  had 
led  to  drive  them  into  a  conSict  with  parliament ;  and 
lad  denied  its  supremacy  by  implication  from  his  own 
368,  in  a  manner  that  could  bring  censure  on  no  one  but 
If. 

iring  this  controversy,  a  commission,  eomjioaed  of  Ad- 
Uontajju,  the  vice-adrairaJty  judge  at  Boston,  the  chief 
B  of  Maasachnsetta,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
ivemor  of  Rhode  Island,  met  at  Newport  to  inquire  into 
fair  of  the  Gappee.    Darius  Sesaions,  the  deputy  governor, 
■tephen  Hopkins,  formerly  governor,  now  chief  justice, 
;he  two  pillars  on  which  Rhode  Island  liberty  depended, 
notified  the  comraisBioaer8  that  there  had  been  no  neglect 
ty  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govem- 
;  from  which  it  followed  that  the  presence  of  the  special 

10  assembly  ha\-ii!g  met  at  East  Greenwich  to  watcli  the 
iasionora,  the  governor  laid  before  it  his  instructions  to 
offenders  and  send  them  for  trial  to  England.     Tlie  oi^ 
cited  general  horror  and  indignation.     The  chief  justice 
directions  how  he  should  act.     The  assembly  referred 
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had  vitality  enough  to  outlast  the  unrefonned  house  of  com- 
mons. 

The  doctrines  of  Massachusetts  gained  strength  in  that 
colony,  and  extended  to  others.  Hutchinson  was  embarrassed 
by  the  controversy  which  he  had  provoked,  and  would  now 
wdUingly  have  ended.  Meantime,  the  house  made  the  usual 
grants  to  the  justices  of  the  superior  court ;  but  the  governor 
refused  his  assent,  because  he  expected  warrants  for  their  sala- 
ries from  the  king.  The  house  replied :  "  No  judge,  who 
has  a  due  regard  to  justice  or  even  to  his  own  character, 
would  choose  to  be  placed  xmder  such  an  xmdue  bias  as  they 
must  be  under  by  accepting  their  salaries  of  the  crown.  We 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  has  been  the  design  of 
administration  totally  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  intro- 
duce an  arbitraiy  government  into  this  province ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  apprehensions  of  this  people  are  thor- 
oughly awakened."  The  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  all  the 
while  continuing  their  meetings.  "The  judges,"  said  tlie 
men  of  Eastham,  "must  reject  the  detestable  plan  with  ab- 
horrence, if  they  would  have  their  memories  blessed."  "  Wo 
deny  the  parHamentary  power  of  taxing  us,  being  without 
the  realm  of  England  and  not  represented  there,"  declared 
Stoughtenham.  "  Let  the  colonies  stand  firm  as  one  man," 
voted  Winchendon.  "Divine  Providence  and  the  necessity 
of  things  may  call  upon  us  and  all  the  colonies  to  make  our 
last  appeal,"  wrote  the  farmers  who  dwelt  on  the  bleak  hiUs  of 
{^ew  Salem. 

Yet  Hutchinson  seemed  compelled  to  renew  his  discussion 
>rith  the  legislature ;  and  in  a  long  argument,  which  contained 
little  that  was  new,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  was  holden  as  feudatory  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  England,  and  was  therefore  under  the  government  of  the 
king^s  laws  and  the  king's  court  Again  Bowdoin  for  the 
council,  with  still  greater  clearness,  affirms  that  parliamentary 
taxation  is  unconstitutional,  because  imposed  without  consent ; 
again  Samuel  Adams  for  the  house,  aided  briefly,  in  Hawle/s 
temporary  absence,  by  the  strong  natural  powers  of  John 
Adams  and  his  good  knowledge  of  the  laws,  proves  from  the 
governor's  own  premises  that  parliament  has  no  supremacy 
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Khe  colony,  because  the  feudal  system  admits  no  idea  of 

Ttliority  of  parliiinient. 

t  the  same  time,  both  parties  looked  beyond  the  province 

Iluti-hiiison  sought  to  intunidate  his  antagonists  by 

;  them  "  that  the  English  nation  would  be  roused,  and 

I  not  1)6  withstood  ; "  that  "  parliament  would,  by  gome 

r  other,  maintain  it«  supremacy."     To  his  correspond- 

1  England,  he  sent  word  what  moasures  should  be  chosen ; 

»  a  change  in  the  political  organization  of  towns,  a  pro- 

l)n  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  and  the  option  to  the 

ln'G  between  submission  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights. 

■sh,"  said  he,  "  govermnent  may  l>o  convinced  that  sonie- 

i  necessary  to  be  done."    "  "We  want  a  full  persimsion 

parliament  will  maintain  its  supremacy  at  all  events." 

;  it,  the  opposition  here  will  triumph  more  than 

lie  people  on  their  part  drew  from  their  institution  of 
i  of  correspondence  throughout  the  province  the 
lof  a  uuioij  of  ail  the  colonies.  "  Some  future  congress," 
Jhe  Boston  orator  of  the  (iftli  of  Itarch,  "  will  be  the  glori- 
Burce  of  the  salvation  of  America  ;  the  Amphictyons  of 
Be,  who  formed  the  diet  or  great  council  of  the  states, 
Bt  an  excellent  model  for  the  rising  Americans." 
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supported  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  with  an  eloquence  which 
never  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  his  hearers ;  by  Pat- 
rick Henry,  with  commanding  majesty.  The  assembly  did 
what  greatness  of  mind  counselled ;  and  they  did  it  quietly, 
as  if  it  were  but  natural  to  them  to  act  with  greatness  of 
mind.  On  Friday,  the  twelfth,  the  resolutions  were  reported 
to  the  house  and  unanimously  adopted.  They  appointed  their 
committee,  on  which  appear  the  names  of  Bland  and  Lee,  of 
Henry  and  Carr  and  Jefferson.  Their  resolves  were  sent  to 
every  colony,  with  a  request  that  each  would  appoint  its  com- 
mittee to  communicate  from  time  to  time  with  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  manner  Virginia  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
union.  Massachusetts  organized  a  province ;  Virginia  pro- 
moted a  confederacy.  Were  the  several  committees  to  come 
together,  the  world  would  see  an  American  congress. 

The  associates  of  Dabney  Carr  were  spared  for  further  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  He  himseM  was  cut  down  in  his  prime ; 
but  the  name  of  him  who  at  this  moment  of  crisis  beckoned 
the  colonies  onward  to  union  must  not  perish  from  the  mem- 
ory of  his  countrymen. 

The  effect  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Old  Dominion  glad- 
dened every  heart  in  Massachusetts.  "Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  by  their  steady  perseverance,"  inspired  the  hope  that 
the  fire  of  liberty  woidd  spread  through  the  continent.  "  A 
congress  and  then  an  assembly  of  states,"  reasoned  Samuel 
Adams,  is  no  longer  "  a  mere  fiction  in  the  mind  of  a  political 
enthusiast."  What  though  "the  British  nation  carry  their 
liberties  to  market,  and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder!" 
"America,"  said  he,  repeating  the  words  of  Arthur  Lee, 
"shall  rise  full  plumed  and  glorious  from  the  mother's  ashes." 

A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  was  sent  to  every 
town  and  district  in  Massachusetts,  that  "  all  the  friends  of 
American  independence  and  freedom  "  might  welcome  the  in- 
telligence ;  and,  as  one  meeting  after  another  echoed  back  the 
advice  for  a  congress,  they  could  hardly  find  words  to  express 
how  their  gloom  had  given  way  to  light,  and  how  "  their  hearts 
even  leapt  for  joy."  "  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant," 
said  Cambridge,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Gardner,  "  when  our 
rights  and  liberties  shall  be  restored  unto  us,  or  the  colonies, 
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afi  OHO  man,  vrU\  make  their  most  Bolemii  appeal  to 
1,  and  drive  tyranny  from  these  northern  climes.'' 
?!ie  colonies  must  assert  their  liberties  whenever  the  op- 
litj  offers,"  wrote  Dicldneou  from  Fennsjivania.     The 
nmity  was  nearer  than  he  thought ;  in  England,  Chatham 
lainly  that  "  things  were  hastening  to  a  crisis  at  Eo^ton, 
joked  forward  to  the  issue  with  very  painful  ansiety." 
a  the  king  who  precipitated  the  conflict.     He  had  no 

of  file  interposition  of  France,  for  that  power,  under 
inistry  of  the  day,  feared  lest  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
-American  colonies  should  create  a  power  dangerous  to 
and  was  eager  to  fortify  the  good  understanding  with 
ud  by  a  defensive  treaty,  or  at  least  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
.    Louis  XV.  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  avoid  war. 
om  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  of  Massar 
,te  avowed  their  legislative  independence,  the  king  dis- 
i  the  thought  of  obtaining  obedience  "  by  argument  and 
Lsion."     The  most  thorough  search  was  made  into  every 
al  law  that  checked,  or  even  seorncd  to  check,  the  siave- 

and  an  act  of  Virginia,  which  put  no  more  obstructions 
it  than  had  existed  for  a  generation,  was  negatived.    Par- 
itary  taxation  was  to  be  enforced, 
le  continued  refusal  of  America  to  receive  tfia  from  Eng- 
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fifths  only  of  the  duties  paid  on  importation.  Lord  North 
now  offered  a  drawback  of  the  whole.  Trecothick  in  the  com- 
mittee advised  to  take  off  the  import  duty  in  America  of 
threepence  the  pound,  as  it  produced  no  income  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  ministry  would  not  listen  to  the  thought  of  re- 
lieving America  from  taxation.  "Then,"  added  Trecothick 
in  behalf  of  the  East  India  company,  "as  much  or  more  may 
be  brought  into  the  revenue  by  not  allowing  a  full  exemption 
from  the  duties  paid  here."  But  Lord  North  insisted  that  no 
difficulty  could  arise,  that  under  the  new  regulation  America 
would  be  able  to  buy  tea  from  the  company  at  a  lower  price 
than  from  any  other  European  nation,  and  that  men  will  always 
go  to  the  cheapest  market 

The  ministry  was  still  in  its  halcyon  days ;  no  opposition 
was  made  even  by  the  whigs ;  and  the  measure,  which  was 
the  king^s  own,  and  was  designed  to  put  America  to  the  test, 
took  effect  as  a  law  from  the  tenth  of  May.  It  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  most  carefully  prepared  answer  from  the 
king  to  petitions  from  Massachusetts,  announcing  that  he 
"  considered  his  authority  to  make  laws  in  parliament  of  suffi- 
cient force  and  validity  to  bind  his  subjects  in  America  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
a  right  appertaining  to  the  state  which  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve entire  and  inviolate ; "  that  he,  therefore,  "  could  not  but 
be  greatly  displeased  with  the  petitions  and  remonstrance  in 
which  that  right  was  drawn  into  question ; "  but  that  he  "  im- 
puted the  unwarrantable  doctrines  held  forth  in  the  said  peti- 
tions and  remonstrance  to  the  artifices  of  a  few."  All  this 
while  Lord  Dartmouth  "  had  a  true  desire  to  see  lenient  meas- 
ures adopted  toward  the  colonies,"  not  being  in  the  least  aware 
that  he  was  drifting  with  the  cabinet  toward  the  system  of 
coercion. 

In  America,  men  began  to  prepare  for  extreme  measures. 
"  Glorious  Virginia  I "  cried  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island, 
glowing  with  admiration  for  "  its  patriotic  and  illustrious  house 
of  burgesses ; "  and  this  New  England  province  was  the  first 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by  electing  its 
committees  and  sending  its  circular  through  the  land. 

In  Massachusetts,  so  soon  as  the  government  for  the  year 
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^ized,  the  house,  on  the  motion  of  Siuniiel  Adams, 
a  vote  of  one  liuiidred  and  nine  to  four,  expressed  its 
le  to  the  burgesses  of  Virginia  for  their  uniform  vigi- 
mincss,  and  wisdom,  and  ita  hearty  coucurrenra  in  their 
18  au<l  spirited  resolves.     And  then  it  elected  its  eom- 
of  correspondence,  fifteen  in  noraher.     New  Hamp- 
id  Connecticut  did  the  same,  so  that  all  New  England 
■ginia  were  now  one  political  bodj,  with  au  organization 
L',  yet  so  perfect  tiiat  on  the  tirst  emergency  they  could 
!  a  congress.     Every  other  colony  on  the  continent  waa 
follow  their  example. 

ile  the  patriot  party  was  cheered  by  the  hope  of  union, 
ers  of  Hutchinson  and  Ohver,  which  Franklin  had  sent 

the  speaker  of  the  Maesachusetta  assembly,  were  re- 

"Oool,  thinking,  deliberate  ^-illains;   malieiouB   and 

ve,  as  well  as  ambitious  and  avaricious,"  said  John 

who  this  yeiir  was  chosen  into  the  coimcil,  but  nega- 
y  the  governor.     "Bouc  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  onr  fleah, 
id  educated  among  us,"  cried  others.     Hancock,  who 
jry  at  being  named  in  the  correspondence,  determined 
bare   their  h^'pocrisy ;  and   Coo^ier  from   the   pnlpit 
■d   of   "the  old  serpent,  which  deceiveth   the  whole 
hut  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  with 
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think  proper  to  commimicate.  "  If  yon  desire  copies  with  a 
view  to  make  them  public,"  answered  Hutchinson,  after  five 
days'  reflection,  "  the  originals  are  more  proper  for  that  pur- 
pose than  the  copies ; "  and  he  refused  to  communicate  other 
letters,  declaring  that  it  had  not  been  the  design  of  them  "  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  pre- 
serve it  entire."  Then,  conscious  of  guilt,  he  by  the  very  next 
packet  sent  word  to  his  confidential  friend  in  London  to  bum 
such  of  his  letters  as  might  raise  a  clamor ;  for,  said  he,  "  I  have 
wrote  what  ought  not  to  be  made  public." 

He  had  written  against  every  part  of  the  constitution,  the 
elective  character  of  the  council,  the  annual  choice  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  New  England  organization  of  the  towns ;  had  ad- 
vised and  solicited  the  total  dependence  of  the  judiciary  on  the 
crown ;  had  hinted  at  making  the  experiment  of  declaring 
martial  law,  and  of  abrogating  English  liberty  ;  had  advised  to 
the  restraint  of  the  commerce  of  Boston  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  province  from  the  fisheries ;  had  urged  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  charter  of  Ehode  Island  ;  had  for  years  "  been 
begging  for  measures  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment "  by  making  the  denial  of  that  supremacy  a  capital  felo- 
ny: and  all  for  the  sake  of  places  for  his  family,  and  a  salary 
and  a  pension  for  himseM.  To  corrupt  pure  and  good  and  free 
political  institutions  of  a  happy  country  and  infuse  into  its 
veins  the  slow  poison  of  tyranny,  is  the  highest  crime  against 
humanity.  And  how  terribly  was  he  punished  I  For  what  is 
life  without  the  esteem  of  one's  fellow-men!  Had  he  been 
but  honest,  how  New  England  would  have  cherished  his  mem- 
ory 1  Now  his  gray  hairs,  which  should  ever  be  kept  purer 
than  the  ermine,  were  covered  with  shame ;  his  ambition  was 
defeated,  and  he  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  avarice  trembling 
for  the  loss  of  place.  It  was  Hancock  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  implied  permission  of  Hutchinson,  produced  to  the 
hbuse  copies  of  the  letters,  which  were  then  published  and 
scattered  throughout  New  England  and  the  continent.  A 
series  of  resolves  was  adopted,  expressing  their  true  meaning^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  petition  to  the  king  that  he  would  re- 
move Hutchinson  and  Oliver  forever  from  the  government. 
The  council  in  like  manner,  after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
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ont  of  tLo  correspondence,  joined  in  the  aame  prayer. 
t  nnanimity  had  never  been  known, 
id  from  natore,  from  age,  and  from  an  accusing  con- 
Hutcliinfion  csprcBsed  his  desire  to  resign.     "  1  hope," 
"  I  ehall  not  be  left  destitute,  to  be  insulted  and  tri- 
1  over.    I  fall  in  the  cause  of  government ;  and,  when- 
shaU  be  thought  proper  to  eniwrsedo  me,  I  hope  for 
ppointment ; "  and,  calumniating  Frankhn  as  one  who 
to  supplant  him  in  the  government  of  llassachuBetta, 
B  interest  for  Franklin's  desirable  office  of  deputy  poet- 
^neral. 

the  summer  long,  the  inridiouB  letters  that  had  come  to 
rculated  through  the  province,  and  were  discussed  by 
^le-minded  country  people  during  the  week,  aa  they 
lay  or  gathered  in  the  early  harvest ;  on  Sundays,  the 
re  discoursed  on  them,  and  poured  out  their  hearts  in 
for  the  preservation  of  their  precious  inheritance  of  lib- 
'  We  devote  not  only  what  little  we  have  in  the  world," 
1  people  of  Pearsontowii,  "  but  even  our  lives,  to  vindi- 
;ht8  so  dearly  purchased  by  our  ancestors."     The  town 
ngton  became  convinced  that  the  boasted  connection 
reat  Britain  was  "  not  worth  a  rush."    The  natural  right 
kind  to  improve  the  form  of  government  under  which 
e  was  inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  and  some  of  the  clergy 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIV. 

thb    boston    tea-party. 

August-Deoembee  1773. 

The  East  India  company,  who  were  now  by  act  of  par- 
liament authorized  to  export  tea  to  America  duty  free  in  Eng- 
land, were  warned  by  Americans  that  their  adventure  would 
end  in  loss ;  but  their  scruples  were  overruled  by  Lord  North, 
who  answered  peremptorily :  "  It  is  to  no  purpose  making  ob- 
jections, for  the  king  will  have  it  so.  The  king  means  to  try 
the  question  with  America.'' 

The  time  was  short,  the  danger  to  Boston  imminent,  resist- 
ance at  all  hazards  was  the  purpose  of  its  committee  of  cor- 
respondence ;  violent  resistance  might  become  necessary,  and  to 
undertake  it  without  a  certainty  of  union  would  only  bring 
ruin  on  the  town  and  on  the  cause. 

A  congress,  therefore,  on  "  the  plan  of  union  proposed  by 
Virginia,"  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  Samuel  Adams.  He 
would  have  no  delay,  no  waiting  for  increased  strength ;  for, 
said  he,  "when  our  liberty  is  gone,  history  and  experience  will 
teach  us  that  an  increase  of  inhabitants  will  be  but  an  increase 
of  slaves."  Through  the  press  he  appealed  to  the  continent 
for  a  congress,  in  order  to  insist  effectually  upon  such  terms 
with  England  as  would  not  admit  for  the  interior  government 
of  the  colonies  any  other  authority  than  that  of  their  respective 
legislatures.  It  was  not  possible  to  join  issue  with  the  king 
more  precisely. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  existed  in  Boston  itself. 
Gushing,  the  speaker,  who  had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Dartmouth,  and  was  lulled  into  confiding  in  "  the  noble  and 
generous  sentiments"  of  that  minister,  advised  that  for  the 
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j  people  should  bear  their  grievances.     "  Our  natural 

J  in  ivoaith  and  population,"  said  he,  "  will  in  a  course 

I  settle  this  dispute  in  our  favor;  whereas,  if  we  persist 

»  the  right  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  us,  they  may 

1  extravagant  in  our  demands,  ajid  there  will  be  great 

lif  bringing  on  a  rupture  fatal  to  lx>th  couutries."     He 

I  the  redress  of  grievances  would  more  surely  come  "  if 

Bgh  points  al)out  the  supreme  autliority  of  parliament 

n  fall  asleep."     Against  this  feeble  advice,  the  Boston 

B  of  correspondence  aimed  at  the  imiou  of  the  prov- 

"  the  confederacy  of  the  whole  contiuent  of  Amer- 

ley  refused  to  waive  the  claim  of  right,  which  could 

le  the  Americana  in  sentiment  and  confuse  their  conn- 

i'^\niat  oppressions,"  they  asked,  in  their  eircolar  to  all 

19,  "may  we  not  expect  in  another  seven  years, 

bh  a  weak  credulity,  while  the  moat  arbitrary  measures 

I  ])ereisted  in,  we  should  be  prevailed  u])on  to  submit 

Jita,  as  the  patriotic  Farmer  expresses  it,  to  the  tender 

Bof  the  ministry?     Watchfidness,  unity,  and  harmony 

■ssary  to  the  salvation  of  ourselves  aud  posterity  from 

"We  have  an  animating  coutidence  in  the  Supreme 

of  events,  that  he  will  never  suffer  a  sensible,  brave, 

3  people  to  be  enslaved." 
£  Boston  and  its  committee,  Samuel  Adams  next  con- 
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fitepe  contrary  to  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  us,  he  wonld 
be  in  danger  of  embroihng  himself  with  the  ministry.  Under 
the  present  prejudices,  even  the  recalling  an  instruction  to  the 
governor  is  not  likely  to  be  advised.  The  subject-matter  of 
our  complaint  is  not  that  a  burden  greater  than  our  proportion 
was  laid  upon  us  by  parliament — such  a  complaint  we  might 
have  made  without  questioning  the  authority  of  parliament — 
but  that  the  parliament  has  assumed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  taxing  us.  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  our  late  petitions, 
implies  that  the  parliament  is  the  supreme  legislature,  and 
that  its  authority  over  the  colonies  is  the  constitution.  All 
allow  the  minister  in  the  American  department  to  be  a  good 
man.  The  great  men  in  England  have  an  opinion  of  us  as 
being  a  mightily  religious  people,  and  suppose  that  we  shall 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  a  minister  of  the  same  character. 
In  fact,  how  many  were  filled  with  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, when  they  heard  that  the  good  Lord  Dartmouth  was  in- 
trusted with  a  share  in  administration.  Yet,  witliout  a  great- 
ness of  mind  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  his  goodness,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  singly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption. 
This  requires  much  more  fortitude  than  he  is  possessed  of. 
The  safety  of  the  Americans  depends  upon  their  pursuing 
their  wise  plan  of  union  in  principle  and  conduct." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  Samuel  Adams  unbosomed 
to  his  faithful  fellow-laborer.  The  press,  which  he  directed, 
continued  to  demand  an  annual  '^  congress  of  American  states 
to  frame  a  bill  of  rights,"  or  to  "  form  an  independent  state,  an 
American  commonwealth."  Union  was  the  first,  the  last,  the 
only  hope  for  America.  Massachusetts,  where  the  overruling 
will  of  Samuel  Adams  swayed  the  feebler  politicians,  was 
thoroughly  united.  But  that  was  not  enough ;  "  we  must  have 
a  convention  of  all  the  colonies,"  he  would  say  to  his  friends ; 
and  the  measure  was  recognised  by  the  royalists  as  "  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  kindle  a  general  flame."  His  advice 
was  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Franklin,  to  whose 
"  greatness "  he  had  publicly  paid  a  tribute.  His  influence 
brought  even  Gushing  to  act  as  one  of  a  select  committee  with 
himself  and  Heath  of  Roxbury;  and  they  sent  forth  a  secret 
circular,  summoning  all  the  colonies  to  be  prepared  to  assert 
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;hts,  when  time  and  circnmstances  eliould  give  to  their 
lie  fiurest  prospect  of  euccess,     "  And  when  we  oon- 
Jiey  said,  "  how  one  great  event  has  liurried  oa  after 
1  eucli  a  time  may  como  and  such  circitmstancea  take 
■oner  than  we  are  now  aware  of."     They  advised  to  con- 
it  with  no  temporary  relief.    They  explained  that  the 
mid  certainly  maintain  the  power  of  parliament  to  ex- 
1  to  appropriate  a  tribute  from  the  colonies ;  that  the 
ion  Ijetween  Great   Britaio   and   America   should   be 

unless  it  could  be  perpetuated  on  the  terms  of  equal 

that  the  necessary  contest  must  be  entered  upon  while 
eas  of  liberty  "  were  strong  in  men's  minds ;  and  they 
nth  desiring  each  colony  to  resist  the  designs  of  the 

ministry  in  allowing  tho  East  India  conipany  to  eliip 
to  America. 

t  conipany  was  despatching  its  consignments  simnltane- 

)  Charleston,  to  rhiladolphia,  to  New  York,  and  to 

The  system  gave  miivcrsal  offence,  not  only  as  an  en- 

;nt  of  the  tax  on  tea,  but  as  an  odious  raonoyioly  of 

Piiiladelphia,  the  largest  town  in  the  colonies,  began 
k  of  prevention.     Its  inliabitants  met  on  the  eighteenth 
(ber,  in  great  numbers,  at  tho  state-house,  and  in  eight 
ons   denied  tho  claim  of  parliament  to  tax  America; 
y  condemned   the  duty  on   tea;   declared  every  one 
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and  another  magistrate  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  was 
released.  The  questions  involved  in  the  case  were  discnssed 
with  heat ;  but  they  did  not  divert  attention  from  watching 
the  expected  teanships. 

The  "ideas  of  liberty,"  on  which  resistance  was  to  be 
founded,  had  taken  deep  root  in  a  soil  which  the  circular  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  reach.  The  people  of  Illinois  were  most 
opportunely  sending  their  lajst  message  respecting  their  choice 
of  a  government  directly  to  Dartmouth.  We  have  seen  how 
vainly  they  had  reasoned  with  Gage  and  Hillsborough  for  some 
of  the  privileges  of  seM-direction.  Here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
Dartmouth  adopted  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  cen- 
sured "  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  district  with 
regard  to  a  civil  constitution  as  very  extravagant ; "  and  re- 
jected their  proposition  to  take  some  part  in  the  election  of 
their  rulers  as  "  absurd  and  inadmissible."  A  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  therefore  prepared,  of  great  simplicity,  leaving  all 
power  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  Gage  had 
been  summoned  to  England  to  give  advice  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies,  and  especially  on  the  mode  of  governing 
the  West.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November  that  the  fathers 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  through  their  agent,  Daniel 
Blouin,  forwarded  their  protest  against  the  proposed  form, 
which  they  rejected  as  "oppressive  and  absurd,"  "much  worse 
than  that  of  any  of  the  French  or  even  the  Spanish  colonies." 
"  Should  a  government  so  evidently  tyrannical  be  established," 
such  was  their  language  to  the  British  minister,  "  it  could  be 
of  no  long  duration ; "  there  would  exist  "  the  necessity  of  its 
being  abolished."  The  words  were  nobly  uttered,  and  were 
an  assurance  that  the  villages  on  the  Illinois  would  join  the 
great  American  family  of  republics. 

The  issue  was  to  be  tried  at  Boston.  The  governor  himself, 
under  the  name  of  his  sons,  was  selected  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  tearshipe  for  that  port  were  consigned ;  the  moment 
for  the  decision  was  hastening  on.  In  the  night,  between  the 
first  and  second  of  November,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  each  of  the  consignees  conunissioned  by  the  Eajst  India  comr 
pany,  and  a  summons  left  for  them  to  appear  without  fail  at 
Liberty  Tree  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  resign 
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unmission ;  printed  notices  were  posted  up,  desiring  the 
1  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  to  meet  at  the 
ine  and  place  as  witueasee. 

tlie  appointed  day,  a  large  flag  was  hung  oat  on  the 
Liberty  Tree;  the  bells  in  the  taeeting-honsea  were 
■ora  eleven  till  noon.     Adams,  Hancock,  and  Phillips, 
f  the  four  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston,  ^e 
en,  and  William  Cooper,  the  town  clerk,  with  about 
ndred  more,  gathered  round  the  spot.    As  the  con- 
did  not  make  their  appearance,  the  assembly,  appoinl- 
lineux,  AVarren,  and  others  a  eoramitt^,  marched  into 
treet  to  tlie  warehouse  of  Richard  Clarke,  where  all  the 
eea  were  assembled.     Slolineux  presented  himself  for  a 

rom   whom    are    yon    a    committee?"   asked   Clarke. 

the  whole  people."  "Who  are  the  committee  ? "  "I 
,"  rephed  Molineux ;  and  he  named  aU  the  rest.     "  And 

your  request?"  Molineux  read  a  paper,  requiring  the 
ee  to  promise  not  to  sell  tbo  teas,  but  to  return  them  to 
I  in  the  saTne  bottoms  in  which  they  were  shipped, 
you  comply  ? "  "I  sliall  bare  nothing  to  do  with  you," 
id  Clarke,  roiiglily  and  peremptoi-ily.  The  same  ques- 
16  put  to  the  other  consigueea,  one  by  one,  who  each 
answered :  "  I  cannot  comply  with  your  demand." 
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call  of  their  committee  of  vigilance.  Let  the  tea  come  free  or 
not  free  of  duty,  they  were  absolutely  resolved  it  should  not 
be  landed.  After  a  few  days'  reflection,  the  commissioners  for 
that  city,  finding  the  discontent  universal,  threw  up  their 
places ;  yet  the  Sons  of  Liberty  continued  their  watchfulness ; 
a  paper  signed  "  Legion "  ordered  the  pilots  not  to  bring  tea- 
ship  above  the  Hook ;  and  "the  Mohawks"  were  notified  to 
be  ready  in  case  of  their  arrival.  The  same  spirit  pervaded 
the  country  people.  The  more  than  octogenarian  Charles 
Clinton,  of  Ulster  county,  with  his  latest  breath  charged  his 
sons  "  to  stand  by  the  liberties  of  their  country." 

The  example  of  New  York  renewed  the  hope  that  a  similar 
expedient  might  succeed  in  Boston.  Members  of  the  coun- 
cil, of  greatest  influence,  intimated  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  quiet  the  people  would  be  the  refusal  of  the 
consignees  to  execute  the  trust;  and  the  merchants,  though 
they  declared  against  mobs  and  violence,  generally  wished  that 
the  teas  might  not  be  landed. 

On  the  seventeenth,  a  ship  which  had  made  a  short  passage 
from  London  brought  an  authentic  account  that  the  Boston 
tea-ships  had  sailed ;  the  next  day,  there  was  once  more  a  legal 
town-meeting  to  entreat  the  consignees  to  resign.  Upon  their 
repeated  refusal,  the  town  passed  no  vote  and  uttered  no  opin- 
ion, but  inmiediately  broke  up.  The  silence  of  the  dissolution 
struck  more  terror  than  former  menaces ;  for  the  consignees 
saw  that  henceforward  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  conmiit- 
tee  of  correspondence.  On  the  twenty-second,  the  commit- 
tees of  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  and  Cambridge  met 
the  Boston  committee  by  invitation  at  the  selectmen's  chamber 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  Their  first  question  was :  "  Whether  it  be 
the  mind  of  this  committee  to  use  their  joint  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  and  sale  of  the  teas  exported  from  the  East 
Lidia  company!"  And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative  xmani- 
mously. 

A  motion  next  prevailed  unanimously  for  a  letter  to  be 

sent  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  five  towns  to  all  the  other 

towns  in  the  province.     "Brethren,"  they  wrote,  "we  are 

reduced  to  this  dilenmia,  either  to  sit  down  quiet  under  this 

and  every  other  burden  that  our  enemies  shall  see  fit  to  lay 
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npon  X18,  or  to  rise  np  and  resist  this  and  every  plan  laid  for 
our  destmction,  as  becomes  wise  freemen.  In  this  extremity, 
we  earnestly  request  your  advice." 

The  governor  in  his  alarm  proposed  to  flee  to  "  the  castle, 
where  he  might  with  safety  to  his  person  more  freely  give  his 
sense  of  the  criminality  of  the  proceedings."  Dissuaded  from 
so  abject  a  display  of  pusillanimity,  he  yet  never  escaped  the 
helpless  irresolution  of  fear.  "  Nothing  will  satisfy  the  people 
but  reshipping  the  tea  to  London,"  said  the  Boston  selectmen 
to  the  consignees.  ^*It  is  impracticable,"  they  answered. 
^^  Nothing  short  of  it,"  said  the  selectmen,  ^^  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Think,  too,  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that  must  in 
all  probability  ensue  on  its  not  being  done."  After  much  dis- 
cussing, they  "absolutely  promised  that,  when  the  tea  arrived, 
they  would  immediately  hand  in  proposals  to  be  laid  before  the 
town ; "  with  dishonesty  of  purpose  negotiating  only  to  gain 
time. 

But  the  people  were  as  vigilant  as  they  were  determined. 
The  men  of  Cambridge  assembled  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and, 
after  adopting  the  Philadelphia  resolves,  "  very  unanimously  " 
voted  "  that,  as  Boston  was  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  they  could  no  longer  stand  idle  spectators,  but  were 
ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  jom  witii  it  and  other  towns  in 
any  measure  that  might  be  thought  proper,  to  deliver  them- 
selves and  posterity  from  slavery."  The  next  day,  the  town 
of  Charlestown  assembled,  and  showed  such  a  spirit  that  ever 
after  its  conmiittee  was  added  to  those  who  assumed  the  execu- 
tive direction. 

The  combination  was  hardly  finished  when,  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November,  the  ship  Dartmouth  appeared 
in  Boston  harbor,  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  the 
East  India  company's  tea.  To  keep  the  sabbath  strictly  was 
the  New  England  usage.  But  hours  were  precious;  let  the 
tea  be  entered,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  con- 
signee to  send  it  back.  The  selectmen  held  one  meeting  by 
day,  and  another  in  the  evening ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  for 
the  consignees,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  castie. 

The  conunittee  of  correspondence  was  more  eflScient.  Meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  they  obtained  from  the  Quaker  Botch,  who 
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owned  the  Dartmouth,  a  promifle  not  to  enter  his  ship  tiU 
Tuesday ;  and  thej  authorized  Samuel  Adams  to  invite  the 
committees  of  the  five  surrounding  towns — Dorchester,  Eox- 
burjr,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown,  with  their  towns- 
men and  those  of  Boston — ^to  hold  a  mass  meeting  the  next 
morning.  Faneuil  Hall  could  not  contam  the  people  that  poured 
in  on  Monday.  Adjourning  to  "  the  Old  South  "  meeting-house, 
Jonathan  Williams  acted  as  moderator,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
Hancock,  Young,  Molineux,  and  Warren  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.  On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  who 
entered  fully  into  the  question,  the  assembly,  composed  of 
several  thousand  persons,  resolved  unanimously  that  ^'  the  tea 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came  at  all 
events,  and  that  no  duty  should  be  paid  on  if  "  The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  it,"  said  Young,  "  is  to  throw  it  overboard." 
The  consignees  asked  for  time  to  prepare  their  answer ;  and 
"out  of  great  tenderness"  the  meeting  postponed  receiving 
it  to  the  next  morning.  Meantime,  the  owner  and  master 
of  the  ship  were  forced  to  promise  not  to  land  the  tea.  A 
watch  was  proposed.  "I,"  said  Hancock,  "will  be  one  of 
it,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  none ; "  and  a  party  of 
twenty-five  persons,  under  the  orders  of  Edward  Proctor  as 
its  captain,  was  appointed  to  guard  the  tea-ship  during  the 
night. 

On  the  same  day,  the  council,  who  had  been  solicited  by 
the  governor  and  the  consignees  to  assume  the  guardianship  of 
the  tea,  coupled  their  refusal  with  a  reference  to  the  declared 
opinion  of  both  branches  of  the  general  court,  that  the  tax 
upon  it  by  parliament  was  unconstitutionaL  The  next  morn- 
ing the  consignees  jointly  gave  as  their  answer :  "  It  is  utterly 
out  of  our  power  to  send  back  the  teas ;  but  we  now  declare 
to  you  our  readiness  to  store  them  until  we  shall  receive  fur- 
ther directions  from  our  constituents ; "  that  is,  until  they 
could  notify  the  British  government.  The  wrath  of  the  meet- 
ing was  kindling,  when  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk  entered,  with  a 
proclamation  from  the  governor,  "  warning,  exhorting,  and  re- 
quiring them,  and  each  of  them  there  unlawfully  assembled, 
forthwith  to  disperse,  and  to  surcease  all  further  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings, at  their  utmost  peril."    The  words  were  received 
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Ileses,  derision,  and  a  unamiDOiie  vote  not  to  difiperee. 
t  Ix!  safe  for  the  confiignees  to  appear  in  the  meeting  ? " 
poplej' ;  and  all  with  one  voice  responded  that  they 
•  come  and  return  ;  but  they  refused  to  appear. 
Lftcmoon,  Rotch,  the  owner,  and  Hall,  the  master  of  the 
Ituth,  yielding  to  an  irreeiHtitle  impulse,  engaged  that 
I  ghould  return  as  it  came,  without  touching  land  or  pay- 
liity.  A  eiiuilar  proinise  was  exacted  of  the  ownere  of 
Ber  tca-sliipa  whose  arrival  waa  daily  expected.  In  this 
lit  waa  thought  the  matter  would  have  ended."  "I 
"  13  willing  to  spend  my  fortune  and  life  itself  in  so  good 
I,"  said  Ilancock,  and  this  sentiment  was  general ;  tbey 
Kd  '•  to  carry  tlieir  resolutions  into  effect  at  the  risk  of 
Ives  and  property." 

Blup-owner  waa  forbidden,  on  pain  of  being  deemed 

Jny  to  the  country',  to  import  or  bring  as  freight  any  tea 

|rreiit  Britain,  till  the  unrighteous  act  taxing  it  should  be 

;  and  tliis  vote  was  printed,  and  sent  to  every  seaport 

toroviuce,  and  to  England. 

J  persons  were  chosen  as  poet-riders,  to  give  due  notice 

Eoiintry  towns  of  any  attempt  to  land  the  tea  by  force  ; 

[  tlia  care  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  as  the 

e  organ  of  tlie  meeting,  a  militaiy  watch  was  n 
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the  side  of  the  Dartmouth  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  that  one  gaard 
might  serve  for  alL  The  people  of  Roxbuiy,  on  the  third  of 
December,  voted  that  they  were  bound  by  duty  to  themselves 
and  posterity  to  join  with  Boston  and  other  sister  towns,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  liberties  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 
The  next  day  the  men  of  Charlestown,  as  if  foreseeing  that 
their  town  was  destined  to  be  a  holocaust,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes.  On  Sunday,  the  fifth, 
the  committee  of  correspondence  wrote  to  Portsmouth  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  Providence,  Bristol,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  advice  and  co-operation.  On  the  sixth  they  en- 
treated New  York,  through  Macdougall  and  Sears,  Philadel- 
phia, through  Mifflin  and  Olymer,  to  insure  success  by  "  a  har- 
mony of  sentiment  and  concurrence  in  action."  In  Boston  the 
consignees  conspired  with  the  revenue  officers  to  throw  on  the 
owner  and  master  of  the  Dartmouth  the  whole  burden  of 
landing  the  tea,  and  would  neither  agree  to  receive  it,  nor  give 
up  their  bill  of  lading,  nor  pay  the  freight. 

On  the  ninth  there  was  a  vast  gathering  at  Newburyport 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  and, 
none  dissenting,  they  agreed  to  assist  Boston,  even  at  the  haz- 
ard of  their  lives.  "  This  is  not  a  piece  of  parade,"  they  say, 
"  but,  if  an  occasion  should  offer,  a  goodly  number  from  among 
us  will  hasten  to  join  you." 

On  Saturday,  the  eleventh,  Eotch,  the  owner  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, is  summoned  before  the  Boston  committee,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams  in  the  chair ;  and  asked  why  he  has  not  kept  his 
engagement,  to  take  his  vessel  and  the  tea  back  to  London 
within  twenty  days  of  its  arrival.  He  pleaded  that  it  was  out 
of  his  power.  "  The  ship  must  go,"  was  the  answer ;  "  the 
people  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  absolutely  re- 
quire and  expect  it ; "  and  they  bade  him  ask  for  a  clearance 
and  pass,  with  proper  witnesses  of  his  demand.  "Were  it 
mine,"  said  a  leading  merchant,  "  I  would  certainly  send  it 
back.*'  Hutchinson  acquainted  Admiral  Montagu  with  what 
was  passing ;  on  which  the  Active  and  the  Kingfisher,  though 
they  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter,  were  sent  to  guard  the 
passages  out  of  the  harbor.  At  the  same  time,  orders  were 
given  by  the  governor  to  load  guns  at  the  castle,  so  that  no 
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yefisel,  except  coasters,  might  go  to  sea  without  a  permit.  He 
had  no  thought  of  what  was  to  happen :  the  wealth  of  Han- 
cock, Phillip,  Bowe,  Dennie,  and  others,  seemed  to  him  a  se- 
curity against  violence ;  and  he  flattered  himseU  that  he  had 
increased  the  perplexities  of  the  committee. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth,  the  committees 
of  the  five  towns  were  at  Faneuil  Hall,  with  that  of  Boston. 
Kow  that  danger  was  really  at  hand,  the  men  of  the  little 
town  of  Maiden  offered  their  blood  and  their  treasure ;  for 
that  which  they  once  esteemed  the  mother  country  had  lost  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  become  their  great  oppressor. 
"  We  trust  in  God,"  wrote  the  men  of  Lexington,  "  that, 
should  the  state  of  our  afiEairs  require  it,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  our  estates  and  everything  dear  in  life,  yea,  and  life 
itself,  in  support  of  the  common  cause."  Whole  towns  in 
Worcester  county  were  "  on  tiptoe  to  come  down."  "  Go  on 
as  you  have  begun,"  wrote  the  committee  of  Leicester,  on  the 
fourteenth ;  "  and  do  not  suffer  any  of  the  teas  already  come 
or  coming  to  be  landed,  or  pay  one  farthing  of  duty.  You 
may  depend  on  our  aid  and  assistance  when  needed." 

It  was  intended,  if  possible,  to  get  the  tea  carried  back  to 
London  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  came.  A  meeting  of  the 
people  on  Tuesday  afternoon  directed  and  as  it  were  "  com- 
pelled" Botch,  the  owner  of  the  Dartmouth,  to  apply  for 
a  clearance.  He  did  so,  accompanied  by  Kent,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  eight  others  as  witnesses.  The  collector  was  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  declined  to  answer  till  the  next  morning ;  the  assem- 
blage, on  their  part,  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  sixteenth,  the 
last  of  the  twenty  days  before  it  would  become  legal  for  the 
revenue  officers  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and  so  land  the 
teas  at  the  castle.  In  the  evening  the  Boston  committee 
finished  their  preparatory  meetings.  After  their  consulta- 
tion on  Monday  with  the  committee  of  the  five  towns,  they 
had  been  together  that  day  and  the  next,  both  morning  and 
evening ;  but,  during  the  long  and  anxious  period,  their  jour- 
nal has  only  this  entry :  "  No  business  transacted,  matter  of 
record." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  fifteenth.  Botch  was  escorted  by  his 
witnesses  to  tlie  cuBtom-house,  where  the  collector  and  comp- 
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troUer  tmeqiiivocally  and  finally  refused  his  ship  a  clearance 
till  it  shonld  be  discharged  of  the  teas. 

Hutchinson  began  to  clutch  at  victory ;  for,  said  he,  the 
ship  cannot  pass  the  castle  without  a  permit  from  me,  and  that 
I  shall  refuse.  On  that  day  the  people  of  Fitchburg  pledged 
their  word  ''  never  to  be  wanting  according  to  their  small  abili- 
ty ; ''  for  "  they  had  an  ambition  to  be  known  to  the  world 
and  to  posterity  as  friends  to  liberty."  The  men  of  Gloucester 
expressed  their  joy  at  Boston's  glorious  opposition ;  cried,  with 
one  voice,  that ''  no  tea  subject  to  a  duty  should  be  landed  in 
their  town ; "  and  held  themselves  ready  for  the  last  appeal 
The  town  of  Portsmouth  met  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth ; 
and,  with  six  only  protesting,  its  people  adopted  the  principles 
of  Philadelphia,  appointed  their  committee  of  correspondence, 
and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  colonies. 

Thursday,  the  sixteenth  of  December  1773,  dawned  upon 
Boston,  a  day  by  far  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals.  The 
inhabitants  of  tiie  town  must  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if 
they  dare  defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  they  love 
exile  and  poverty  and  death  rather  than  submission.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  men  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thousand  from 
the  country,  assembled  in  the  Old  South  meeting-house.  A 
report  was  made  that  Botch  had  been  denied  a  clearance  from 
the  collector.  "  Then,"  said  they  to  him,  "  protest  immediately 
against  the  custom-house,  and  apply  to  the  governor  for  his 
pass,  so  that  your  vessel  may  this  very  day  proceed  on  her 
voyage  for  London." 

The  governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  country-seat  at  Milton. 
Bidding  Botch  make  all  haste,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  Botch  had  not  returned.  It 
was  incidentally  voted,  as  other  towns  had  already  done,  to 
abstain  totally  from  the  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town  was  ad- 
vised to  appoint  its  committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  the 
detested  tea  from  being  brought  within  any  of  theuL  Then, 
smce  the  governor  might  refuse  his  pass,  the  question  recurred, 
^'  whether  it  be  the  sense  and  determination  of  this  body  to 
abide  by  their  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  not  suf- 
fering the  tea  to  be  landed."  On  this  question  Samuel  Adams 
and  Young  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  become  far  the 
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limerons  ever  held  in  Boston,  Among  them  was  Joeiah 
,  a  patriot  of  fervid  fettling,  passionately  devoted  to 
I  still  young,  but  wasting  with  hectic  fever.  He  knew 
I  bim  life  was  ebbing.  The  work  of  vindicating  Ameri- 
xlom  must  be  done  Boon,  or  he  will  be  no  partj  to  the 
■inent,  lie  rises,  but  it  is  to  restrain ;  and,  being  truly 
bd  truly  resolved,  he  speaks  the  language  of  moderar 
I  Shouts  and  hosannas  will  not  terminate  the  trials  of 
,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and  acclamationfl 
1  our  foes.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  value 
ze  for  which  we  contend,  of  the  power  combined 
,  of  the  inveterate  malice  and  insatiable  revenge 
Ictuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 
fcm,  if  we  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  conti'oversy  with- 
1  sharpest  conflicts.  Let  us  consider  the  issue  before  we 
I  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most  try- 
I  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw."  "  The  hand 
lie  plough,"  said  others,  "there  must  be  no  looking 
I  and  the  thousands  who  were  present  voted  unani- 
Ithat  the  tea  should  not  be  landed, 
lad  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour,  A  delay  of  & 
■rs  would  place  the  tea  under  the  protection  of  the  ad- 
§  the  castle.  The  church  in  which  they  met  was  dimly 
■  candles,  when,  at  a  quarter  before  six,  Rotch  ap- 
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conducted  with  great  order,  decency,  and  perfect  snbmiBsion 
to  government."  The  people  who  looked  on  were  bo  still 
that  the  noise  of  breaking  open  the  tea-chests  was  plainly 
heard.  After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  quiet 
as  if  it  had  been  holy  time.  That  very  night  the  men  from 
the  country  took  home  the  great  news  to  their  villages. 

The  next  morning  the  committee  of  correspondence  ap- 
pointed  Samuel  Adams  and  four  others  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  what  had  been  done.  They  sent  Paul  Eevere  as  ex- 
press with  the  information  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  joy  that  sparkled  in  the  eyes  and  animated  the  coun- 
tenances and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots,  as  they  met  one  an- 
other,  i,  ™i™.gin.Me.  The  govLor,  ^J..  ™  coneult- 
ing  his  books  and  his  lawyers  to  make  out  that  the  resolves  of 
the  meeting  were  treasonable.  Threats  were  muttered  of  arrests, 
of  executions,  of  transporting  the  accused  to  England ;  while 
the  committee  of  correspondence  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port and  vindicate  each  other  and  all  persons  who  had  shared 
in  their  effort.  The  country  was  united  with  the  town,  and 
the  colonies  with  one  another,  more  firmly  -than  ever.  The 
Philadelphians  unanimously  approved  what  Boston  had  done. 
New  York,  all  impatient  at  the  winds  which  had  driven  its 
tea-ship  off  the  coast,  was  resolved  on  following  the  example. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  ship,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  chests  of  tea,  arrived  on  the  second  of  December ;  the 
spirit  of  opposition  ran  very  high;  but  the  consignees  were 
persuaded  to  resign :  so  that,  though  the  collector  after  the 
twentieth  day  seized  the  dutiable  article,  there  was  no  one  to 
vend  it  or  to  pay  the  duty,  and  it  perished  in  the  cellars  where 
it  was  stored. 

Late  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth,  news  reached  Philadel- 
phia that  its  tearship  was  at  Chester.  It  was  met  four  miles 
below  the  town,  where  it  came  to  anchor.  On  Monday,  at  an 
bourns  notice,  men,  said  to  number  five  thousand,  collected  in  a 
town-meeting;  at  their  instance,  the  consignee  who  came  as 
passenger  resigned;  and  the  captain  agreed  to  take  his  ship 
and  cargo  directly  back  to  London,  and  to  sail  the  very  next 
day.  The  Quakers,  though  they  did  not  appear  openly,  gave 
every  private  encouragement.     "  The  ministry  had  chosen  the 
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effectual  meaauree  to  nnite  the  colonies.     The  Boston 
ittee  were  already  in  close  oorreapondence  with  the  other 
England  colonies,  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
jalousiea  were  removed,  and  perfect  harmony  subsisted 
in  all."     "  The  heart  of  the  king  was  hardened  like  that 
araohj"  and  none  believed  he  would  relent.      Union, 
ure,  was  the  cry — a  union  wliich  should  reach  "from 
a  to  the  icy  pltuns  "  of  Canada.    "  No  time  is  to  be  lost," 
10  "Boston  Gazette;"  "a  congress  or  a  meeting  of  the 
ican  states  ia  indiepensable,  and  what  the  people  wills 
be  effected."     Samuel  Adams  had  led  liis  native  town 
T  itself  cheerfully  ae  a  sacriJico  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

the  kma  in  council  insults  massachusetts  and  its  agent. 

Deoembeb  1773-Febbuaey  1774. 

The  just  man  enduring  the  opprobrium  of  crime,  yet  mer- 
iting the  honors  due  to  virtue,  is  the  sublimest  spectacle  that 
can  appear  on  earth.  Against  FrankKn  were  arrayed  the 
court,  the  ministry,  parliament,  and  an  all-pervading  social  in- 
fluence ;  but  he  only  assumed  a  firmer  demeanor  and  a  loftier 
tone.  On  delivering  to  Lord  Dartmouth  the  address  to  the 
king  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  he  gave 
assurances  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  aimed  at  no 
novelties ;  that, "  having  lately  discovered  the  authors  of  their 
grievances  to  be  some  of  their  own  people,  their  resentment 
against  Britain  was  thence  much  abated."  The  secretary  ex- 
pressed pleasure  at  receiving  the  petition,  promised  to  lay  it 
before  the  king,  and  hoped  for  the  restoration  "  of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  and  happiness."  It  was  the  unquestionable 
duty  of  "the  agent  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  "  to  communicate  to  his  employers  the  proof 
that  the  governor  and  Ueutenant-govemor  of  the  province  were 
conspiring  against  its  constitution ;  to  bring  censure  on  this  ful- 
filment of  duty,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  belief  that  the  evi- 
dence had  been  surreptitiously  obtained.  The  newspaper  press 
was  therefore  employed  to  spread  a  rumor  that  they  had  been 
purloined  by  John  Temple,  from  the  papers  of  Thomas  TThately 
in  the  hand  of  his  executors.  The  anonymous  calumny  which 
was  attributed  to  Bernard,  William  Knox,  and  Mauduit  was 
denied  by  "  a  member  of  parliament,"  who  truly  affirmed  that 
the  letters  which  were  sent  to  Boston  had  never  been  in  the 
executor's  hands.    But  William  Whately,  the  executor,  who 
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had  been  suddenly  appointed  a  banker  to  the  treajsuiy,  pub- 
lished an  evasive  card,  in  which  he  did  not  clearlj  relieve 
Temple  from  the  implication. 

A  duel  followed  between  Temple  and  William  Whately, 
without  witnesses;  and  newspaper  altercations  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  meeting  seemed  likely  to  renew  the  qnarreL 
Temple,  who  risked  offices  producing  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  publicly  denied  having  "  had  any  concern  directly  or  in- 
directly in  procuring  or  transmitting  the  letters  which  were 
senf  to  Boston."  To  prevent  bloodshed,  Franklin  announced 
publicly :  "  Two  gentleman  have  been  unfortunately  engaged 
in  a  duel  about  a  transaction  and  its  circumstances  of  whidi 
both  of  them  are  totally  ignorant  and  innocent.  I  alone  am 
the  person  who  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  let- 
ters in  question." 

On  the  eleventh  of  January  1774,  Franklin  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mauduit  with  Wedderbum  for  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 
ver, appeared  before  the  privy  counsel.  "I  thought,"  said 
Franklin,  "  that  this  had  been  a  matter  of  politics,  and  not  of 
law,  and  have  not  brought  any  counsel."  The  hearing  was 
therefore  adjourned  to  the  twenty-ninth.  Meantime,  the  en- 
raged ministry  and  the  courtiers  suggested  his  dismissal  from 
office;  his  arrest,  and  imprisonment  at  Newgate;  a  search 
among  his  papers  for  proofs  of  treason.  Wedderbum  avowed 
his  intention  to  inveigh  personally  against  him ;  and  he  was 
harassed  with  a  subpoena  from  the  chancellor,  to  attend  his 
court  at  the  suit  of  William  Whately,  respecting  the  letters. 

In  England  a  greater  clamor  rose  against  the  Americans 
than  ever  before.  Hypocrites,  traitors,  rebels,  and  villains 
were  the  softest  epithets  applied  to  them ;  some  menaced  war, 
and  would  have  given  full  scope  to  blood-thirsty  rancor.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  the  government  received  official  inf  onna- 
tion  that  the  people  of  Boston  had  thrown  the  tea  overboard. 
In  this  angry  state  of  public  feeling,  Franklin,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  assisted  by  Dunning  and  John  Lee,  came  before  the 
privy  council  to  support  the  request  of  the  great  province  of 
Massachusetts — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  Enghsh  colo- 
nies and  first  of  them  all  in  the  number  and  power  of  its  free 
population — ^for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  in 
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whose  behalf  appeared  Israel  Maudiiit,  the  old  adviser  of  the 
stamp-tax,  and  Wedderbiim,  the  solicitor-general,  who  had  so 
lately  deserted  the  Grenville  connection.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  expectation.  Thirty-five  lords  of  the  council  were  pres- 
ent, a  larger  number  than  had  ever  attended  a  hearing ;  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  a  crowd,  among  whom  were  Priest- 
ley, Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

The  petition  and  accompanying  papers  having  been  read, 
Dunning  asked,  on  the  part  of  his  client,  the  reason  of  his  be- 
ing ordered  to  attend.  "  No  cause,"  said  he,  "  is  instituted ; 
nor  do  we  think  advocates  necessary ;  nor  are  they  demanded 
on  the  part  of  the  colony.  The  petition  is  not  in  the  nature 
of.  accusation,  but  of  advice  and  request.  It  is  an  address  to 
the  king's  wisdom,  not  an  application  for  criminal  justice ; 
when  referred  to  the  council,  it  is  a  matter  for  political  pru- 
dence, not  for  judicial  determination.  The  matter,  therefore, 
rests  wholly  in  your  lordships'  opinion  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  continuing  persons  in  authority,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  legal  bodies,  competent  to  such  representation,  as 
having  (whether  on  suflScient  or  insufficient  grounds)  entirely 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  assemblies  whom  they  were  to 
act  with,  and  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  govern.  The 
resolutions  on  which  that  representation  is  founded  lie  before 
your  lordships,  together  with  the  letters  from  which  they 
arose. 

"  If  your  lordships  should  think  that  these  actions,  which 
appear  to  the  colony  representative  to  be  faulty,  ought  in 
other  places  to  appear  meritorious,  the  petition  has  not  desired 
that  the  parties  should  be  punished  as  criminals  for  these  ac- 
tiops  of  supposed  merit,  nor  even  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
warded. It  only  requests  that  these  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
moved to  places  where  such  merits  are  better  understood,  and 
such  rewards  may  be  more  approved."  He  spoke  well,  and 
was  seconded  by  Lee. 

The  question  as  presented  by  Dunning  was  already  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  petitioners ;  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  Hutchinson  ought  to  be  superseded.  Wedderbum 
changed  the  issue,  as  if  Franklin  were  on  trial;  and,  in  a 
speech  woven  of  falsehood  and  ribaldry,  turned  his  invective 
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tries  aa  "  a  true  incendiary.''  The  letters  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  public  men  in  public  offices  on  public  affairs,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliament  that  had  been  declared  to  possess  absolute 
power  over  America,  and  which  had  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  that  absolute  power, 
he  called  private.  Hutchinson  had  solicited  the  place  held  by 
Franklin,  from  which  Franklin  was  to  be  dismissed ;  this  fact 
was  suppressed,  and  the  wanton  falsehood  substituted  that 
Franklin  had  desired  the  governor's  office,  and  had  basely 
planned  "  his  rival's  overthrow."  Franklin  had  enclosed  the 
letters  officially  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
without  a  single  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  sender : 
Wedderbum  maintained  that  they  were  sent  anonymously  and 
secretly ;  and,  by  an  argument  founded  on  a  misstatement,  but 
which  he  put  forward  bs  irrefragable,  he  pretended  to  convict 
Franklin  of  having  obtained  the  letters  by  fraudulent  and  cor- 
rupt means,  or  of  having  stolen  them  from  the  person  who 
stole  them. 

The  lords  of  council,  as  he  spoke,  cheered  him  on  by  their 
laughter;  and  the  cry  of  "Hear  him!  hear  him!"  burst  re- 
peatedly from  a  body  which  professed  to  be  sitting  in  judg- 
ment as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  colonies,  and  yet 
encouraged  the  advocate  of  one  of  the  parties  to  insnlt  a  public 
envoy,  present  only  as  the  person  delivering  the  petition  of  a 
great  and  royal  colony.  Meantime,  the  modem  Prometheus, 
as  Kant  caUcKl  Franklin,  stood  conspicuously  erect,  confronting 
his  vilifier  and  the  privy  council ;  while  calumny,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  lawless  force,  aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  death-blow 
at  his  honor. 

The  reply  of  Dunning,  who  was  very  ill  and  fatigued,  could 
scarcely  be  heard;  and  that  of  Lee  produced  no  impression. 
There  wbb  but  one  place  in  England  where  fit  reparation  could 
be  made ;  and  there  was  but  one  man  who  had  the  eloquence, 
courage,  and  weight  of  character  to  effect  the  atonement.  For 
the  present,  Franklin  must  rely  on  the  approval  of  the  monitor 
within  his  own  breast.  "  I  have  never  been  so  sensible  of  the 
power  of  a  good  conscience,"  said  he  to  Priestley ;  "  for,  if  I 
had  not  considered  the  thing  for  which  I  have  been  so  much 
insulted  as  one  of  the  best  actions  of  my  life  and  what  I  should 
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Illy  do  again  in  the  same  circiunetances,  I  could  not  have 

ted  it."     But  it  was  not  to  him,  it  was  to  the  people  of 
thasette,  to  Xe-\v  England,  to  all  America,  that  the  insult 
Bered. 
Lnkiin  and  AVedderbum  parted  :  the  one  to  spread  free- 

luong  men ;  to  make  hia  name  a  cherished  word  in  every 
I  of  Eorope;  and,  in  the  heautiful  language  of  Waab- 
I  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  to  be  admired  for 

1,  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  to  be  beloved  for  philan- 
:"  the  other  childless,  though  twice  wedded>  unbe- 
J  busy  only  in  "getting  everything  he  could"  as  the 
I  of  cormption.  Franklin,  when  he  died,  had  nations  for 
liumers,  and  tlie  great  and  tho  good  throughout  the  world 
^sts ;  when  Wedderbum  died,  no  senate  spoke  bis 

;  no  poet  embalmed  his  memory ;  no  man  mourned ;  and 
;,  hearing  that  he  was  certainly  gone,  said  only:  "  He 
nt  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 
Bport  of  the  lords,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand, 
lamediately  signed ;  and  "  tbey  went  away,  almost  ready 
l)w  up  their  hats  for  joy,  as  if  by  the  vehement  philippic 

:  the  hoary-headed  Franklin  they  had  obtained  a  tri- 

nd  who  were  the  lords  of  the  council  that  tlius  thought 
pd  the  noblest  representative  of  free  labor,  who  for  many 
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wrote  to  liifl  constituents  to  begin  the  work,  by  making  com- 
pensation to  the  East  India  company  before  any  compulsive 
measures  were  thought  of.  But  events  proceed  as  they  are 
ordered.  The  opinion  in  England  was  very  general  that  Amer- 
ica would  submit ;  that  government  had  been  surprised  into  a 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  that  all  might  be  recovered. 

The  king  admitted  no  misgivings.  On  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
rnary  he  consulted  the  American  commander-iiiK^ef,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  New  York.  "  I  am  willing  to  go 
back  at  a  day's  notice,"  said  Gage,  "if  coercive  measures  are 
adopted.  They  will  be  lions,  while  we  are  lambs ;  but,  if  we 
take  the  resolute  part,  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  meek. 
Four  regiments  sent  to  Boston  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
disturbance."  The  king  adopted  these  opinions.  He  would 
enforce  the  claim  of  authority  at  all  hazards.  "  All  men,"  said 
he,  "  now  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased 
the  pretensions  of  the  Americans  to  absolute  independence." 
In  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  he  saw  nothing  to  which  the  least 
exception  could  be  taken ;  and  condemned  the  cautious  address 
of  Massachusetts  as  the  production  of  "  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence." 

Accordingly,  on  the  seventh  of  February  1774,  in  the  court 
at  St.  James's,  the  report  of  the  privy  council  embodied  the 
vile  insinuations  of  Wedderbum ;  and  the  petition,  of  which 
every  word  was  true,  was  described  as  formed  on  false  allega- 
tions, and  dismissed  as  "  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalous." 
History  keeps  the  record  of  no  similar  petition  dismissed  with 
more  insolence  or  avenged  with  more  speed. 
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CHAPTER  xyyvi. 

THE   CRISIS. 
FEBEDAHy-MAT    1774. 

E  ministry,  overruling  the  lingering  scruples  of  Dart- 
aud  Lord  Korth,  decided  that  there  exisfed  a  rebellion 
required  coercion.     Inquiries  were  made,  with  the  ob- 
enabling  the  king  to  proceed  in  "  England  against  the 
ders,"  aud  inflict  on  them  immediate  and  exemplary 
nient.      But,  after  laborious  examinations   before   the 
council,  and  the  close  attention  of  Thurlow  and  Wedder- 
t  appeared  that  British  law  and  the  British  constitution 
mds  to  the  anger  of  the  goveramcut,  which  gave  the 
•idenee  of  its  weakness  by  acknowledging  a  want  of 
to  wreak  ita  will. 
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observers  already  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  be  classed 
among  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  country. 

The  cause  of  liberty  obtained  in  him  a  friend  who  was  in- 
dependent of  party  allegiance  and  traditions,  just  when  the 
passion  for  ruling  America  by  the  central  authority  was  pro- 
ducing anarchy  in  the  colonies.  In  South  Carolina,  whose 
sons  esteemed  themselves  disfranchised  on  their  own  soil  by 
the  appointment  of  strangers  to  every  office,  the  governor  had 
for  four  years  negatived  every  tax  bill,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
trolling the  appropriations.  In  North  Carolina  the  law  estab- 
lishing courts  of  justice  had  expired ;  in  the  conflict  of  claims 
of  power  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature  every  new 
law  on  the  subject  was  negatived,  and  there  were  no  courts  of 
any  kind  in  the  province.  The  most  orderly  and  the  best  gov- 
erned part  of  Carolina  was  the  self -organized  republic  of  Wa- 
tauga, beyond  the  mountains,  where  the  settlements  were  ex- 
tending a^ong  the  Holston,  as  well  as  south  of  the  Nollichucky. 

An  intrepid  population,  heedless  of  proclamations,  was 
pouring  westward  through  all  the  gates  of  the  AUeghanies; 
seating  themselves  on  the  New  River  and  the  Greenbrier,  on  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela,  or  even  making  their  way  to  the 
Mississippi ;  accepting  from  nature  their  title-deeds  to  the  un- 
occupied wilderness.  Connecticut  kept  in  mind  that  its  char- 
ter bounded  its  territory  by  the  Pacific ;  and  had  already  taken 
courage  to  claim  lands  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  ^^  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  in  extent  of  the  finest  country  and  hap- 
piest climate  on  the  globe.  In  fifty  years,"  said  they,  pleasing 
themselves  with  visions  of  the  happiness  of  their  posterity  and 
"  the  glory  of  this  New  World,"  "  our  people  will  be  more  than 
half  over  this  tract,  extensive  as  it  is ;  in  less  than  one  century 
the  whole  may  become  even  well  cultivated.  If  the  coming 
period  bears  due  proportion  to  that  from  the  first  landing  of 
poor  distressed  fugitives  at  Plymouth,  nothing  that  we  can  in 
the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  fancy  of  the  state  of  this 
country  at  an  equally  future  period,  can  exceed  what  it  will 
then  be.  A  commerce  will  and  must  arise,  independent  of 
everything  external,  and  superior  to  anything  ever  known  in 
Europe,  or  of  which  a  European  can  have  an  adequate  idea." 
The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  had  outgrown 
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the  laws  of  trade ;  and  the  revenue  oflBcere,  weary  of  attempts 
to  enforce  them,  received  what  duties  were  paid  almcMst  as  a 
favor. 

The  New  England  people  who  dwelt  on  each  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  repelled  the  jurisdiction  which  the  rojal 
government  of  New  York  would  have  enforced  even  at  the 
risk  of  bloodshed,  and  administered  their  own  affidrs  by  means 
of  permanent  committees. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  knew  that  "  they  had  passed 
tlie  river  and  cut  away  the  bridge."  In  March,  voting  the  judges 
of  the  superior  court  ample  salaries  from  the  colonial  treasury, 
they  called  upon  them  to  refuse  the  corrupting  donative  from 
the  crown.  Four  of  them  yielded ;  Oliver,  the  chief  justice, 
alone  refused ;  the  house,  therefore,  impeached  him  before  the 
council,  and  declared  him  suspended  till  the  issue  of  the  im- 
peachment. They  began  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  the 
thought  of  armed  resistance,  by  ordering  some  smaU  pnrchaaes 
of  powder  on  account  of  the  colony  to  be  stored  in  a  building 
of  its  own,  and  by  directing  the  purchase  of  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  "  Don't  put  oflE  the  boat  till  you  know  where  you 
will  land,"  advised  the  timid.  "We  must  put  off  the  boat,'' 
cried  Boston  patriots,  "  even  though  we  do  not  know  where 
we  shall  land."  "  Put  off  the  boat ;  God  will  bring  us  into 
a  safe  harbor,"  said  Hawley  of  Northampton.  "  Anarchy  it- 
self," repeated  one  to  another,  "  is  better  than  tyranny." 

The  proposal  for  a  general  congress  was  deferred  to  the 
next  June;  but  the  committees  of  correspondence  were  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it.  A  circular  letter  explained  why  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  xmder  the  necessity  of  proceeding  so  far 
of  itself,  and  entreated  for  its  future  guidance  the  benefit  of 
the  councils  of  the  whole  country.  Hancock,  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  spoke  to  a  crowded  audience  in  Boston :  "  Permit 
me  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
houses  of  assembly  on  the  continent  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  establishing  a  union  for  the  security  of  our  rights 
and  liberties."  "Remember,"  he  continued,  "from  whom 
you  sprang.  Not  only  pray,  but  act ;  if  necessary,  fight,  and 
even  die,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Jerusalem ; "  and,  as  he 
pointed  out  Samuel  Adams,  the  vast  multitude  seemed   to 
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promise  that  in  all  succeeding  times  the  great  patriot's  name, 
and  with  him  "  the  roll  of  fellow-patriots,  should  grace  the 
annals  of  history." 

Samuel  Adams  prepared  the  last  instructions  of  Massachu- 
setts to  Franklin.  "  It  will  be  in  vain,"  such  were  his  solemn 
words  officially  pronounced,  "for  any  to  expect  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  now  be  contented  with  a  partial  and 
temporary  relief;  or  that  they  will  be  amused  by  court 
promises,  while  they  see  not  the  least  relaxation  of  grievances. 
By  means  of  a  brisk  correspondence  among  the  several  towns 
in  this  province  they  have  wonderfully  animated  and  enlight- 
ened each  other.  They  are  united  in  sentiments,  and  their 
opposition  to  unconstitutional  measures  of  government  is  be- 
come systematical  Colony  begins  to  communicate  freely 
with  colony.  There  is  a  common  affection  among  them ;  and 
shortly  the  whole  continent  will  be  as  united  in  sentiment  and 
in  their  measures  of  opposition  to  tyranny  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province.  Their  old  good-will  and  affection  for  the 
parent  country  are  not  totally  lost ;  if  she  returns  to  her  former 
moderation  and  good  humor,  their  affection  will  revive.  They 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  union  with  her  upon 
the  condition  of  equal  liberty.  This  is  aU  they  have  been  con- 
tending for ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
them." 

Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  America,  sent  by  one  illustri- 
ous son  of  Boston  for  the  guidance  of  another.  But  the  sense 
of  the  English  people  was  manifestly  with  the  ministers,  who 
were  persuaded  that  there  was  no  middle  way,  and  that  the 
American  continent  would  not  interpose  to  shield  Boston  from 
the  necessity  of  submission. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  Dartmouth  and  North,  griev- 
ously lamenting  their  want  of  greater  executive  power,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  laying  their  measures  before  par- 
liament, presented  to  the  two  houses  a  message  from  the  king. 
"Nothing,"  said  Lord  North,  "can  be  done  to  re-establish 
peace  without  additional  powers."  "The  question  now 
brought  to  issue^"  said  Rice,  on  moving  the  address  which  was 
to  pledge  parliament  to  thd  exertion  of  every  means  in  its 
power,  "is  whether  the  colonies  are  or  are  not  the  colonics  of 
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Great  Britain."  Nugent,  now  Lord  Olaie,  entreated  that 
there  might  be  no  divided  connselB.  ^^  On  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,"  said  Dowdeswell,^^  all  America  was  quiet ;  but  in  the 
following  year  you  would  go  in  pursuit  of  a  pepper-com ;  you 
would  collect  from  peppeivcom  to  pepper-com;  you  would  es- 
tablish taxes  as  tests  of  obedience.  Unravel  the  whole  con- 
duct of  America;  you  will  find  out  the  fault  is  at  home." 
^^  The  dependence  of  the  colonies  is  a  part  of  the  conBtitution," 
said  Pownall,  the  former  governor  of  Massachusetts.  ^^  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  America,  for  the 
sake  of  general  liberty,  that  this  address  will  go  with  a  unani- 
mous vote." 

Edmund  Burke  only  taunted  the  ministry  with  their  waver- 
ing policy.  Lord  Greorge  Gtermain  derived  all  the  American 
disturbance  from  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-tax.  Conway  pleaded 
for  unanimity.  ^^  I  speak,"  said  William  Burke,  ^^  as  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  we  applaud  ourselves  for  the  struggle  we  have  had 
for  our  constitution;  the  colonists  are  our  f ellow-fiubjects ; 
they  will  not  lose  theirs  without  a  struggle."  Barr6  thought 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  with  good  temper,  and  refused 
to  make  any  opposition.  "  The  leading  question,"  said  Wed- 
derbum,  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  the  debate,  "is  the  de- 
pendence or  independence  of  America."  The  address  was 
adopted  without  a  division. 

In  letters  which  anived  the  next  day  from  America,  cal- 
umny,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  exaggerated  the  turbulence  of 
the  people,  and  invented  wild  tales  of  violence ;  so  that  the  king 
believed  there  was,  in  Boston,  a  regular  conmiittee  for  tarring 
and  feathering ;  and  that  they  were  next,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  "  pitch  and  feather  "  Hutchinson  himself.  The  press  roused 
the  national  pride,  till  the  zeal  of  the  English  people  for  main- 
taining English  supremacy  became  equal  to  the  passions  of 
the  ministry.  Even  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
made  to  believe  that  their  command  of  the  American  market 
depended  on  the  enforcement  of  British  authority. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  a  parliament  and  people  as  unanimous 
as  when  in  Grenville's  day  they  sanctioned  the  stamp  act,  that 
Lord  North,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  opened  the  first 
branch  of  his  American  plan  by  a  measure  for  the  instant  pun- 
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ishment  of  Boston.  Its  port  was  to  be  closed  against  all  com- 
merce imtil  it  should  have  indenmified  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  until  the  king  should  be  satisfied  that  for  the  future 
it  would  obey  the  laws.  All  branches  of  the  government,  all 
political  parties,  aUke  those  who  denied  and  those  who  asserted 
the  right  to  tax,  members  of  parliament,  peers,  merchants,  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  people,  were  invited  to  proceed  steadily 
in  the  one  course  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Yet  it  was  noticed  that  Lord  North  spoke  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  vigorous  measures  with  an  unusual  air 
of  languor.  This  appeal  was  successful.  Of  the  Bockingham 
party.  Cavendish  approved  the  measure,  which  was  but  a  cor- 
ollary from  their  own  declaratory  act.  "  After  having  weighed 
the  noble  lord's  proposition  well,"  said  even  Barr6,  "  I  cannot 
help  giving  it  my  hearty  and  determinate  affirmative.  I  like 
it,  adopt  and  embrace  it  for  its  moderation.'*  "  There  is  no 
good  plan,"  urged  Fox,  "  excepf  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  forms 
a  part  of  it."  "  The  proposition  does  not  fully  answer  my  ex- 
pectations," said  John  Calvert ;  "  seize  the  opportimity,  and 
take  away  their  charter." 

On  the  eighteenth.  Lord  North,  by  unanimous  consent,  pre- 
sented to  the  house  the  Boston  port  bill.  To  its  second  read- 
ing, George  Bynge  was  the  only  one  who  cried  no.  "  This 
bill,"  said  Eose  Fuller,  in  the  debate,  on  the  twenty-third, 
"  shuts  up  one  of  the  ports  of  the  greatest  commerce  and  conse- 
quence in  the  Englidi  dominions  in  Americfu  The  North 
Americans  will  look  upon  it  as  a  foolish  act  of  oppression. 
You  cannot  carry  this  bill  into  execution  but  by  a  military 
force."  "  If  a  military  force  is  necessary,"  replied  Lord  North, 
^^  I  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  this  country."  Fox  would  have  softened  the  bill 
by  opening  the  port  on  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  East 
India  company ;  and  he  took  care  that  his  motion  should  ap- 
pear on  the  journal  "  Obedience,"  replied  Lord  North,  "  not 
indemnification,  will  be  the  test  of  the  Bostonians."  "The 
oflEence  of  the  Americans  is  flagitious,"  said  Van.  "  The  town 
of  Boston  ought  to  be  knocked  about  their  ears  and  destroyed. 
You  will  never  meet  with  proper  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  until  you  have  destroyed  that  nest  of  locusts."    The 
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clause  to  which  Fox  had  objected  was  adopted  without  any 
division,  and  with  but  one  or  two  negatives. 

The  current,  within  doors  and  without,  set  strongly  against 
America.  It  was  only  for  the  acquittal  of  their  own  honor  and 
the  discharge  of  then-  own  consciences  that,  two  days  later, 
on  the  third  reading,  Dowdeswell  and  Edmund  Burke,  unsup- 
ported by  their  former  friends,  spoke  very  strongly  against  a  bill 
which  punished  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  condemned  both 
without  an  opportunity  of  defence,  deprived  the  laborer  and 
the  sailor  of  bi-ead,  injured  English  creditors  by  destroying  the 
trade  out  of  which  the  debts  dae  them  were  to  be  discharged, 
and  ultimately  oppressed  the  English  manufacturer.  "You 
will  draw  a  foreign  force  upon  you,"  said  Burke ;  "  I  will  not 
say  where  that  will  end,  but  think,  I  conjure  you,  of  the  con- 
sequences." "  The  resolves  at  Boston,"  said  Gray  Cooper,  "  are 
a  direct  issue  against  the  declaratory  act ; "  and  half  the  Bock- 
ingham  party  went  with  him.  Rose  Fuller  opposed  the  bill, 
unless  the  tax  on  tea  were  repealed.  Pownall  was  convinced 
that  the  time  was  not  proper  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
tea.  "  This  is  the  crisis,"  said  Lord  North,  who  had  by  de- 
grees assumed  a  style  of  authority  and  decision.  "  The  eon- 
test  ought  to  be  determined.  To  repeal  the  tea  duty  or  any 
measure  would  stamp  us  with  timidity."  "  The  present  bill," 
observed  Johnstone,  late  governor  of  West  Florida,  "must 
produce  a  confederacy,  and  will  end  in  a  general  revolt."  But 
it  passed  without  a  division,  and  very  unfairly  went  to  the 
lords  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  commons.  The  king 
•  sneered  at  "  the  feebleness  and  futility  of  the  opposition." 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  anger,  a  book  was  circulating 
in  England,  on  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  only  means  of  living  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  them,  which  judged  the  past  and  estimated  the  future 
with  calmness  and  sagacity.  Its  author,  Josiah  Tucker,  dean 
of  Gloucester,  a  most  loyal  churchman,  an  apostle  of  free 
trade,  saw  clearly  that  the  reduction  of  Canada  had  put  an  end 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country ;  that  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  all  colonies,  and  of  the  Americans  more  than  others, 
to  aspire  after  independence.  He  would  not  suffer  things  to 
go  on  as  they  had  lately  done,  for  that  would  only  make  the 
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colonies  more  headstrong;  nor  attempt  to  persuade  them  to 
send  over  deputies  or  representatives  to  sit  in  parliament,  for 
that  scheme  could  only  end  in  furnishing  a  justification  to  the 
mother  country  for  making  war  against  them ;  nor  have  re- 
course to  arms,  for  the  event  was  uncertain,  and  England,  if 
successful,  could  still  never  treat  America  as  an  enslaved  peo- 
ple, or  govern  them  against  their  own  inclinations.  There 
remained  but  one  wise  solution;  and  it  was  to  declare  the 
American  colonies  to  be  a  free  and  independent  people. 

"  If  we  separate  from  the  colonies,"  it  was  objected,  "  we 
shall  lose  their  trade."  "  Why  so  ? "  answered  Tucker.  "  The 
colonies  will  trade  even  with  their  bitterest  enemies  in  the 
hottest  of  a  war,  provided  they  shall  find  it  their  interest  so  to 
dQ.  The  question  before  us  will  turn  on  this  single  point: 
Can  the  colonists,  in  a  general  way,  trade  with  any  other 
European  state  to  greater  advantage  than  they  can  with  Great 
Britain  'i  If  they  cannot,  we  shall  retain  their  custom ; "  and 
he  demonstrated  that  England  was  for  America  the  best  market 
and  the  best  storehouse ;  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  British 
trade  was  due,  not  to  prohibition,  but  to  the  suppression  of  mo- 
nopolies and  exclusive  companies  for  foreign  trade ;  to  the  re- 
peal of  taxes  on  raw  materials ;  to  the  improvements,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  for  the  abridgment  of  labor ;  to  roads,  canals, 
and  better  postal  arrangements.  The  measure  would  not  de- 
crease shipping  and  navigation,  or  diminish  the  breed  of  sailors. 

But,  "  if  we  give  up  the  colonies,"  it  was  pretended,  "  the 
French  will  take  immediate  possession  of  them."  "The 
Americans,"  resumed  Tucker,  "  cannot  brook  our  government ; 
will  they  glory  in  being  numbered  among  the  slaves  of  the 
grand  monarch  ? "  "  Will  you  leave  the  church  of  England  in 
America  to  suffer  persecution  ? "  asked  the  churchmen.  "  De- 
clare North  America  independent,"  replied  Tucker,  "  and  all 
their  fears  of  ecclesiastical  authority  will  vanish  away ;  a  bish- 
op will  be  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  monster,  but  as  a  man ; 
and  an  episcopate  may  then  take  place."  No  minister,  he  con- 
fessed, would  dare,  as  things  were  then  circumstanced,  to  do 
so  much  good  to  his  country ;  neither  would  their  opponents 
wish  to  see  it  done ;  and  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  measures  evidently 
right  wiU  prevail  at  last." 
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A  love  of  liberty  revealed  the  same  tmth  to  John  Cart- 
wright  The  yooDg  enthusiast  was  persnaded  that  hnmanily, 
as  well  as  the  individual  man,  obtains  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  progressively,  so  that  its  latter  days  will  be  more  wise, 
peaceable,  and  pious  than  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence. 
He  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in  efforts  to  purify  the  British 
constitution,  which,  as  he  believed,  had  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  immortality.  With  the  fervid  language  of  sincerity,  he  ad- 
vocated the  freedom  of  his  American  kindred,  and  proclaimed 
American  independence  to  be  England's  interest  and  glory. 

Thus  spoke  the  forerunners  of  free  trade  and  reform.  But 
the  infatuated  people  turned  from  them  to  indulge  unsparingly 
in  ridicule  and  illiberal  jests  on  the  Bostonians,  whom  the  hand 
of  power  was  extended  to  chastise  and  subdue.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  commons  on  the  twenty-eighth.  Lord  North  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  this  occasion  Lord  G^rge 
Germain  showed  anxiety  to  take  a  lead.  ^^  I  wish,"  said  he, 
^^  to  see  the  council  of  that  country  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  other  colonies.  Put  an  end  to  their  town-meetings.  I 
would  not  have  men  of  a  mercantile  cast  every  day  collecting 
themselves  together  and  debating  about  political  matters.  I 
would  have  them  follow  their  occupations  as  merchants,  and 
not  consider  themselves  as  ministers  of  that  country.  I  would 
wish  that  all  corporate  powers  might  be  given  to  certain  people 
in  every  town,  in  the  same  manner  that  corporations  are  formed 
here.  Their  juries  require  regulation.  I  would  wish  to  bring 
the  constitution  of  America  as  similar  to  our  own  as  jK)6siblo ; 
to  see  the  council  of  that  country  similar  to  a  house  of  lords  in 
this ;  to  see  chancery  suits  determined  by  a  court  of  chancery. 
At  present  their  assembly  is  a  downright  clog ;  their  council 
thwart  and  oppose  the  security  and  welfare  of  that  government. 
You  have  no  government,  no  governor ;  the  whole  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  tumultuous  and  riotous  rabble,  who  ought,  if  they 
had  the  least  prudence,  to  follow  their  mercantile  employment, 
and  not  trouble  themselves  with  politics  and  goveroment,  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Some  gentlemen  say:  *0h,  don't 
break  their  charter ;  don't  take  away  rights  granted  them  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  crewn.'    Whoever  wishes  to  preserve  such 
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charters,  I  wish  him  no  worse  than  to  govern  sneh  subjects. 
By  a  manly  perseverance,  things  may  be  restored  from  anarchy 
and  confosion  to  peace,  quietude,  and  obedience." 

"  I  thank  the  noble  lord,"  said  Lord  North,  "  for  every  one 
of  the  propositions  he  has  held  out ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  great 
mind ;  I  see  their  propriety,  and  wish  to  adopt  them ; "  and 
the  house  directed  North,  Thurlow,  and  Wedderbum  to  pro- 
pare  and  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  the  Boston  port  bill  under- 
went in  the  house  of  lords  a  fuller  and  fairer  discussion. 
Bockingham,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  resisted  it 
with  iimmess.  "  Nothing  can  justify  the  ministers  hereafter," 
said  Temple,  "  except  the  town  of  Boston  proving  in  an  actual 
state  of  rebellion."  The  good  Lord  Dartmouth  called  what 
passed  in  Boston  commotion,  not  open  rebellion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, a  man  "  in  the  cool  decline  of  life,"  acquainted  only  with 
the  occupations  of  peace,  a  civil  magistrate,  covered  with 
ermine  that  should  have  no  stain  of  blood,  with  eyes  broad 
open  to  the  consequences,  rose  to  take  the  guidance  of  the 
house  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faltering  mmister.  "AVhat 
passed  in  Boston,"  said  he,  "  is  the  last  overt  act  of  high  trea- 
son, proceeding  from  our  over-lenity  and  want  of  foresight. 
It  is,  however,  the  luckiest  event  that  could  befall  this  country ; 
for  all  may  now  be  recovered.  Compensation  to  the  East 
Lidia  company  I  regard  as  no  object  of  the  bill.  The  sword  is 
drawn,  and  you  must  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Pass  this  act, 
and  you  wiU  have  pajssed  the  Bubicon.  The  Americans  will 
then  know  that  we  shall  temporize  no  longer;  if  it  passes  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  Boston  will  submit,  and  all  will  end  in 
victory  without  carnage."  Li  vain  did  Camden  meet  the  ques- 
tion fully ;  in  vain  did  Shelbume  prove  the  tranquil  and  loyal 
condition  in  which  he  had  left  the  colonies  on  giving  up  their 
administration.  There  was  no  division  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  its  journal,  Uke  that  of  the  commons,  declares  that  the 
Boston  port  bill  passed  unanimously. 

The  king  in  person  made  haste  to  give  it  his  approval.  To 
bring  Boston  on  its  knees  and  terrify  the  rest  of  America  by 
enforcing  the  act,  Gage,  the  military  commander-in-chief  for 
all  North  America,  received  the  commision  of  civil  governor 
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of  Maasachusetts  as  swiftly  as  official  fonns  would  permit; 
and,  in  April,  was  sent  over  with  four  regiments,  which  he  had 
reported  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  submission.  He  was 
ordered  to  shut  the  port  of  Boston ;  and,  having  as  a  part  of 
his  instructions  the  opinion  of  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum,  that 
acts  of  high  treason  had  been  committed  there,  he  was  directed 
to  bring  the  ringleaderB  to  condign  punishment.  Foremost 
among  these,  Samuel  Adams  was  marked  out  for  sacrifice  as  the 
chief  of  the  revolution.  "  He  is  the  most  elegant  writer,  the 
most  sagacious  politician,  and  celebrated  patriot,  perhaps,  of 
any  who  have  figured  in  the  last  ten  years,"  is  the  contempo- 
rary record  of  John  Adams.  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  respect 
his  integrity  and  abilities,"  said  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania; 
^^all  good  Americans  should  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  their 
hearts."  Even  where  his  conduct  had  been  questioned,  time 
proved  that  he  had  been  right,  and  many  in  England  ^^  es- 
teemed him  the  first  politician  in  the  world."  He  saw  that 
"the  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  administration  would 
the  sooner  bring  to  pass  "  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  "  the  en- 
tire separation  and  independence  of  the  colonies,  which  Provi- 
dence would  erect  into  a  mighty  empire."  Indefatigable  in 
seeldng  for  Massachusetts  the  countenance  of  her  sister  colo- 
nies, he  had  no  anxiety  for  himself,  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  freedom ;  but,  as  he  thought  of  the  calamities  that 
hung  over  Boston,  he  raised  the  prayer  "  that  God  would  pre- 
pare that  people  for  the  event  by  inspiring  them  with  wisdom 
and  fortitude." 

"  We  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  our  country,"  said  its 
conmiittee  of  correspondence,  "  and  are  resolved  at  all  adven- 
tures to  promote  its  welfare ;  should  we  succeed,  our  names 
will  be  held  up  by  future  generations  with  that  imfeigned 
plaudit  with  which  we  recount  the  great  deeds  of  our  an- 
cestors." Boston  has  now,  no  option  but  to  make  good  its 
entire  independence,  or  to  approach  the  throne  as  a  penitent, 
and  promise  for  the  future  passive  "obedience"  to  British 
"  laws  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  In  the  palace  there  were  no 
misgivings.  "  With  ten  thousand  regulars,"  said  the  creatures 
of  the  ministry,  "  we  can  march  through  the  continent" 

The  act  closing  the  port  of  Boston  did  not  necessarily  pro- 
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voko  a  civil  war.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  eeeond.  The 
opioion  of  Lord  Mansfield  had  been  obtained  in  favor  of  alter- 
ing the  charter  of  Massachosetts ;  and  the  king  learned  "  with 
eapreme  satisfaction "  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  been  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  commons. 
"Without  any  hearing  or  even  notice  to  that  province,  parlia- 
ment was  to  change  its  charter  and  its  government.  Its  insti- 
tution of  town-meetings  was  the  most  perfect  system  of  local 
self-government  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  king's 
measure  abolished  them,  except  for  the  choice  of  town  officers, 
or  on  the  special  permission  of  the  governor.  The  council  had 
been  annually  chosen  in  a  convention  of  the  ontgoing  council 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  and  men  had  in  this  manner 
been  selected  more  truly  loyal  than  the  councillors  of  any  one 
of  the  royal  colonies ;  the  clause  in  the  charter  establishing 
this  method  of  election  was  abrogated.  The  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  sheriffs  was  conferred  on  the  executive ;  and 
the  trial  by  jury  was  changed  into  a  snare,  by  intnisting  the 
returning  of  juries  to  dependent  sherifis.  Lord  North  placed 
himself  in  conflict  with  institutions  sanctioned  by  royal  char- 
ters, rooted  in  custom,  confirmed  by  poeseaeion  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  endeared  by  the  just  and  fondest  faith, 
and  infolded  in  the  affectionB  and  life  of  the  people. 

Against  the  bill  Conway  spoke  with  firmness.  The  ad- 
ministration, he  said,  would  take  away  juries  from  Boston ; 
though  Freston,  in  the  midst  of  an  exasperated  town,  had  been 
acquitted.  They  sent  the  sword,  but  no  olive  branch.  The 
bill  at  its  different  stages  in  the  house  of  commons  was  com- 
bated by  Dowdeswdl,  Pownall,  Sir  George  Saville,  Conway, 
Bm-ke,  Fox,  BarrS,  and  most  elaborately  by  Dunning;  yet 
it  passed  the  commons  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one. 
Though  vehemently  opposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  still  greater  majority,  but  not  without  an  elaborate 
protest  The  king  did  not  dream  that  by  that  act,  which,  as 
he  writes,  gave  him  "  infinite  satisfaction,"  all  power  of  com- 
mand in  Massachusetts  had,  from  that  day  forth,  gone  out  from 
him,  and  that  there  his  word  would  never  more  be  obeyed. 

The  immediate  repeal  of  the  tax  on  tea  and  its  preamble 
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remained  the  only  possible  avenue  to  conciliation.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  April  this  repeal  was  moved  by  Boee  Fuller 
in  concert  with  the  opposition.  The  subject  in  its  conneo- 
tions  was  the  gravest  that  could  engage  attention,  involving 
the  prosperity  of  England,  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  em- 
pire, the  principles  of  colonization,  and  tiie  liberties  of  man- 
kind. But  Cornwall,  speaking  for  the  ministers,  stated  the  ques- 
tion to  be  simply  "  whether  the  whole  of  British  authority  over 
America  should  be  taken  away."  On  this  occasion  E/hnund 
Burke  pronounced  an  oration  such  as  had  never  been  heard  in 
the  British  parliament.  His  boundless  stores  of  knowledge 
came  obedient  at  his  command ;  and  his  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments, the  facts  which  he  cited,  and  his  glowing  appeals,  fell 
naturally  into  their  places;  so  that  his  long  and  elaborate 
speech  was  one  harmonious  and  unbroken  emanation  from  his 
mind.  He  first  demonstrated  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would 
be  productive  of  unmixed  good;  he  then  surveyed  compre- 
hensively the  whole  series  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
with  regard  to  America,  in  their  causes  and  their  consequences. 
After  exhausting  the  subject,  he  entreated  parliament  to  "  rea- 
son not  at  all,"  but  to  "  oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  practice 
of  the  empire,  as  a  rampart  against  the  speculations  of  innova- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  question." 

"  Again  and  again,"  such  was  his  entreaty,  "revert  to  your 
old  principles ;  seek  peace  and  ensue  it ;  leave  America,  if  she 
has  taxable  matter,  to  tax  herself.  Be  content  to  bind  America 
by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it ;  let  this  be  your 
reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by  taxes ; 
you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools.  The  several 
provincial  legislatures  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  the  par- 
hament  of  Great  Britain.  She,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven, 
superintends  and  guides  and  controls  them  alL  To  coerce,  to 
restrain,  and  to  aid,  her  powers  must  be  boundless." 

During  the  long  debate,  the  young  and  fiery  Lord  Car- 
marthen had  repeated  what  so  many  had  said  before  him : 
"  The  Americans  are  our  children,  and  how  can  they  revolt 
against  their  parent  2    If  they  are  not  free  in  their  present 
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state,  England  is  not  free,  because  Manchester  and  other  con- 
siderable places  are  not  represented."  "  So,  then,"  retorted 
Burke,  ^'  because  some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented, 
America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  ^  Is  it  because  the 
natural  resistance  of  things  and  the  various  mutations  of  time 
hinder  our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from 
being  any  more  tlian  a  Bort  of  approximation  to  ae  right,  is  it 
therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  are 
we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength,  our  oppro- 
brium for  their  glory  ?  and  the  slough  of  slavery  which  we  are 
not  able  to  work  oflE,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? " 

The  words  fell  from  him  as  burning  oracles;  while  he 
spoke  for  the  rights  of  America,  he  seemed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  renovating  the  constitution  of  England.  Yet  it  was  not  so. 
Though  more  than  half  a  century  had  intervened,  Burke  would 
not  be  wiser  than  the  whigs  of  the  days  of  King  William.  It 
was  enough  for  him  if  the  aristocracy  applauded.  lie  did  not 
believe  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  light,  in  the  coming  on  of  a  new 
order,  though  a  new  order  of  things  was  at  the  door,  and  a  new 
light  had  broken.  He  would  not  turn  to  see,  nor  bend  to  learn, 
if  the  political  system  of  Somers  and  Walpole  and  the  Pel- 
hams  was  to  pass  away ;  if  it  were  so,  he  himself  was  deter- 
mined not  to  know  it,  but  "rather  to  be  the  last  of  that  race  of 
men."  As  Dante  sums  up  the  civilization  of  the  middle  age 
so  that  its  departed  spirit  still  lives  in  his  immortal  verse,  Burke 
idealizes  as  he  portrays  the  lineaments  of  that  old  whig  aris- 
tocracy which  in  its  day  achieved  mighty  things  for  liberty 
and  for  England.  He  that  will  study  under  its  beet  aspect  the 
enhghtened  character  of  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  wonderful  intermixture  of  privilege  and 
prerogative,  of  aristocratic  power  and  popular  liberty,  of  a  free 
press  and  a  secret  house  of  commons,  of  an  established  church 
and  a  toleration  of  Protestant  sects,  of  a  fixed  adherence  to 
prescription  and  liberal  tendencies  in  administration,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  writings  of  Edmund  Burke.  But 
time  never  keeps  company  with  the  mourners ;  it  flies  from 
the  memories  of  the  expiring  past,  though  dad  in  the  brightest 
colors  of  imagination ;  it  leaves  those  who  stand  still  to  their 
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despair,  and  lum-ies  onward  to  freah  fields  of  action  and  scenes 
forever  new. 

Eesuming  the  debate,  Fox  said,  earnestly :  "  If  you  persist 
in  your  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  you  will  force  them  into 
open  rebellion."  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  North  asked  that 
his  measures  might  be  sustained  with  firmness  and  resolution ; 
and  then,  said  he,  ^^  there  is  no  doubt  but  peace  and  quietude 
will  soon  be  restored."  "  We  are  now  in  great  difiiculties," 
said  Dowdeswell,  speaking  for  all  who  adhered  to  Lord  Sock- 
ingham ;  "  let  us  do  justice  before  it  is  too  late."  But  it 
was  too  late.  Even  Burke's  motive  had  been  ^^  to  refute  the 
charges  against  that  party  with  which  he  had  all  along  acted." 
After  his  splendid  eloquence,  no  more  divided  with  him  than 
forty-nine,  just  the  number  that  had  divided  against  the  stamp 
act,  while  on  the  other  side  stood  nearly  four  times  as  many. 
^'  The  repeal  of  the  tea-tax  was  never  to  be  obtained  so  long 
as  the  authority  of  parliament  was  publicly  rejected  or  opposed. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  house  of  commons  was  voting  not 
to  repeal  the  duty  on  tea,  the  people  of  New  York  sent  back 
the  tea-ship  which  had  arrived  but  the  day  before  ;  and  eigh- 
teen chests  of  tea,  found  on  board  of  another  vessel,  were  hoist- 
ed on  deck  and  emptied  into  "  the  slip." 

A  third  penal  measure,  which  had  been  questioned  by  Dart- 
mouth and  recommended  by  the  king,  transferred  the  place  of 
trial  of  any  magistrates,  revenue  officers,  or  soldiers,  indicted 
for  murder  or  other  capital  offence  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain.  As  Lord  North  brought  for- 
ward this  wholesale  bill  of  indemnity  to  the  governor  and  sol- 
diers, if  they  should  trample  upon  the  people  of  Boston  and 
be  charged  with  murder,  it  was  noticed  that  he  trembled  and 
faltered  at  every  word,  showing  that  he  was  the  vassal  of  a 
stronger  will  than  his  own,  and  vainly  struggled  to  wrestie 
down  the  feelings  which  his  nature  refused  to  disavow.  "  If 
the  people  of  America,"  said  Van,  "  oppose  the  measures  of 
government  that  are  now  sent,  I  would  do  as  was  done  of  old 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons :  I  would  bum  and  set  fire 
to  all  their  woods,  and  leave  their  country  open.  If  we  are 
hkely  to  lose  it,  I  think  it  better  lost  by  our  own  soldiers  than 
wrested  from  us  by  our  rebellious  cLildren."    "  The  bill  is 
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meant  to  enskve  America,^'  said  Sawbridge,  with  only  forty  to 
listen  to  him.  ^^  I  execrate  the  present  measure,"  cried  Barre ; 
"  you  have  had  one  meeting  of  the  colonies  in  congress ;  you 
may  soon  have  another.  The  Americans  will  not  abandon 
their  principles ;  for,  if  they  submit,  they  are  slaves." 

The  bill  passed  the  commons  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four 
to  one.  But  evil  comes  intermixed  with  good :  the  ill  is  evan- 
escent, the  good  endures.  The  British  government  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  English  people  against  America,  and 
courted  their  sympathy ;  as  a  consequence,  the  secrecy  of  the 
debates  in  parliament  came  to  an  end ;  and  this  great  change 
in  the  political  relation  of  the  legislature  to  public  opinion  was 
the  irrevocable  concession  of  a  tory  government,  seeking 
strength  from  popular  excitement. 

A  fourth  measure  legalized  the  quartering  of  troops  within 
the  town  of  Boston.  The  fifth  professed  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  nation,  which  would  not  so 
much  as  legally  recognise  the  existence  of  a  CathoUc  in  Ire- 
land, from  political  considerations  sanctioned  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence "  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Kome, 
and  confirmed  to  its  clergy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights," 
willi  the  tithes  as  fixed  in  1672  by  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  the  act  did  not  stop  there.  In  disregard  of  the  charters 
and  rights  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  new  government  of 
Quebec  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  over  the  region 
which  included,  besides  Canada,  the  area  of  the  present  states 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  and, 
moreover,  it  decreed  for  this  great  part  of  a  continent  an  un- 
mixed arbitrary  rule.  The  establishment  of  colonies  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  is  "  the  peculiar  and  appropriated  glory  of 
England,"  rendering  her  venerable  throughout  all  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  oflice  of  peopling  a  continent  with 
free  and  happy  conmionwealths  was  renounced.  The  Quebec 
bill,  which  quickly  passed  the  house  of  lords  without  an  adverse 
petition  or  a  protest,  and  was  borne  through  the  commons  by  the 
zeal  of  the  ministry  and  the  influence  of  the  king,  left  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  colonize  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  world 
without  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  protect  the  rights  of  per- 
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sons,  and  without  a  share  of  power  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  government  "  The  Quebec  constitution,"  said  Thnrlow, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  ^^  is  the  only  proper  constitution  for 
colonies ;  it  ought  to  have  been  given  to  them  aQ,  when  first 
planted ;  and  it  is  what  all  now  ought  to  be  reduced  to.'' 

In  this  manner  Great  Britain,  allured  by  a  phantom  of 
absolute  authority  over  colonies,  made  war  on  human  freedom. 
The  liberties  of  Poland  had  been  sequestered,  and  its  territoiy 
began  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the  usurpers.  The  aristo- 
cratic privileges  of  Sweden  had  been  swept  away  by  treacheiy 
and  usurpation.  The  free  towns  of  G^ermany,  which  had  pre- 
served in  that  empire  the  example  of  republics,  were  ^^  Hke  so 
i^^^^^J  dying  sparks  that  go  out  one  after  another."  Venice 
and  G^noa  had  stifled  the  spirit  of  independence  in  their 
prodigal  luxury.  Holland  was  ruinously  divided  against  itself. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  house  of  commons  had  become  so  venal 
that  it  might  be  asked  whether  a  body  so  chosen  and  so  influ- 
enced was  fit  to  legislate  even  within  the  realm.  If  it  shall 
succeed  in  establishing  by  force  of  arms  its  ^^ boundless"  au- 
thority over  America,  where  shall  humanity  find  an  asylum  t 
But  this  decay  of  the  old  forms  of  liberty  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  creation.  The  knell  of  the  ages  of  servitude  and  in- 
equality was  rung;  those  of  equality  and  brotherhood  were 
to  come  in. 

As  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  went  forth  to  consolir 
date  arbitrary  power,  the  sound  of  war  everywhere  else  on  the 
earth  died  away.  Kings  sat  still  in  awe,  and  nations  turned  to 
watch  the  issue. 
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Fbefacs  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  sixth  Tolnme 
of  tihis  historj  as  pablisbed  in  1854. 

The  preeent  volume  completea  the  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  coofiidered  in  its  causes.  The  three  last  *  ex- 
plain the  rise  of  the  onion  of  the  United  States  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  persevering  ambition  of  Great  Britain 
to  consoUdate  its  power  over  America.  The  penal  acts  of  1T74 
dissolved  the  moral  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and 
began  the  civil  war. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justified  comprehensive  re- 
search. Of  printed  works  my  own  collection  is  not  inconsid- 
erable ;  and  whatever  else  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  largest  pubfic  or 
private  libraries,  particularly  in  those  of  Harvard  college,  the 
Boston  Athenffiura — which  is  very  rich  in  pamphlets — and  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  within  my  reach. 

Still  greater  instruction  was  derived  from  manuscripts. 
The  records  of  the  state  paper  office  of  Great  Britain  best  illos- 
trate  the  colonial  system  of  that  country.  The  opportunity  of 
consntting  them  was  granted  me  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
when  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  by  Viscoimt  Palmer- 
Bton,  by  Earl  Grey,  and  by  the  duke  of  ^Newcastle.  They  in- 
clude the  voluminous  correspondence  of  all  military  and  civil 
officers,  and  Indian  agents  employed  in  America ;  memorials 
of  the  American  commissioners  of  cnstoms ;  narratives,  affi- 
davits, informations,  and  answers  of  witnesses,  illustrating  tbe 
most  important  occorrences;  the  journals  of  the  bofud  of 
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ita  representations  to  Uie  king ;  its  intercoiirBC  with  the 
vry  of  state ;  the  instructions  and  lettcre  sent  to  America, 
er  from  the  king,  the  secretary'  of  state,  or  the  board  of 

the  elaborate  abstracts  of  document*  prepared  for  the 
1 ;  opinions  of  tlie  attorney-  and  solicitor-general ;  and 
jnally  private  letters.     I  examined  these  masses  of  docn- 

slowly  and  carefully ;  I  Iiad  access  to  everj-thing  that  ie 
ved ;  ajid  of  no  paper,  however  secret  it  may  have  been 
day,  or  whatever  its  complexion,  was  a  copy  refused  me. 
)we  to  Lord  John  Hussell  permission  to  extend  my  in- 
*  to  the  reoords  of  the  treasury,  of  which  he  at  the  time 
lie  head ;  so  that  ail  the  volumes  of  its  minutes  and  its 
boobs,  which  could  throw  hglit  on  the  subject  of  my 
ies,  came  under  my  inspection. 

le  proceedings  in  parliament  till  1774  had  something  of 
fidential  character ;  from  sources  the  most  various,  pri- 
etters,  journals,  and  reports,  preserved  in  France,  or  in 
nd,  or  in  America,  I  have  obtained  fidl  and  trustworthy 
ite  of   the  debates  on  the  days  most  nearly  affecting 
ica. 

my  papers,  interesting  to  Americans,  are  preserved  in 
ritish  Museum,  where  I  liave  great  reason  to  remember 
nsiderate  attention  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,     At  the  London 
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ihankB  are  also  due  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  for  haying  com* 
municated  to  me  unreservedly  the  autobiography  of  the  third 
duke  of  that  name,  who,  besides  having  himself  been  a  prime 
minister,  held  oflSce  with  Bockingham,  Chatham,  Lord  North, 
and  Shelbume.  The  late  earl  of  Dartmouth  showed  me  parts 
of  the  journal  of  his  grandfather,  written  while  he  occupied 
the  highest  place  at  the  board  of  trade. 

Of  all  persons  in  England,  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a 
just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  king.  Mr.  Everett, 
when  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  keeping  up  in  his 
busiest  hours  the  habit  of  doing  kind  offices,  obtained  for 
me,  from  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  copies  of  several  hundred 
notes,  or  abstracts  of  notes,  from  George  III.  to  her  father. 
Lord  North.  Afterward  I  received  from  Lady  Charlotte  her- 
self communications  of  great  interest,  and  her  sanction  to  make 
such  use  of  the  letters  as  I  might  desire,  even  to  the  printing 
of  them  all.  Others  written  by  the  king  in  his  boyhood  to 
his  governor.  Lord  Harcourt,  Mr.  Harcourt  was  so  obliging 
as  to  allow  me  to  peruse  at  Nuneham. 

The  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  till  at  length  it  became 
universally  the  subject  of  leading  interest  To  give  complete- 
ness to  this  branch  of  my  inquiries,  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
was  concerned,  either  as  a  party  or  as  an  observer,  the  necessary 
documents,  after  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  search,  were 
selected  from  the  correspondence  with  ministers,  agents,  and 
others  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Bussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  German  courts,  especially  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Brunswick.  The  volumes  examined  for  this  purpose  were 
very  niunerous,  and  the  copies  for  my  use  reach  to  all  ques- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  affecting  America;  to  alliances, 
treaties  of  subsidy,  mediations,  and  war  and  peace. 

The  relations  of  France  to  America  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance. I  requested  of  Mr.  Guizot,  then  the  minister,  au- 
thority to  study  them  in  the  French  archives.  "  You  shall  see 
everything  we  have,"  was  his  instant  answer,  enhancing  his 
consent  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given.  The  promise 
was  most  liberally  interpreted  and  most  fully  redeemed  by  Mr. 
Mignet,  whose  good  advice  and  friendly  regard  lightened  my 
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[1(1  left  me  nothing  to  desire.    Mr.  Duraoiit,  the  assistant 

of  the  archive*,  under  whose  immediate  superintend- 
y  investigations  were  conducted,  aided  them  by  his  con- 
ood-will.     The  eontidence  reposed  in  me  by  Mr.  Guizot 
intinued  by  Mr.  Lamartine,  Mr.  Drouiu  de  Lhuys,  and 

de  Tocque^-illo. 
the  court  of  France  was  the  centre  of  European  diplo- 

the  harvest  from  its  archives  was  exceedingly  great. 
were  found  the  reports  of  the  several  French  agents 
eretly  to  the  American  colonies ;  there  were  the  jfflpers 
;  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French  alliance,  inelnd- 
inions  of  the  ministors,  read  in  the  cabinet  council  to  the 

ilauy  volumes  illustrate  the  direct  intercourse  between 
1  and  the  United  States.    But,  besides  these,  I  had  full 
unity  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  complication  with 
lations  of  France  to  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia, 
,  and  otlier  jwwers ;  and  this  I  did  so  thoroughly  that, 
I  took  my  leave,  Mr.  Dnmont  assured  me  that  I  bad 
rcrythiug ;  that  nothing,  not  the  smallest  memoran Jmn, 
en  withheld  from  me. 

sides  this,  I  acquired  papers  from  the  ministry  of  the 
.,  and  from  tliat  of  war.     The  Duke  de  Broglie  gave  me 

pleasing  journal  of  his  father  when  in  America ;  Mr. 
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dent  in  London,  with  their  respective  constitaents.  I  pursued 
the  search  for  papers  of  this  class  till  I  succeeded  in  securing 
letters,  official  or  private,  from  Bollan ;  Jasper  Mauduit ;  Eich- 
ard  Jackson — ^the  same  who  was  Grenville's  secretary  at  the 
exchequer,  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament,  and  at  one 
time  agent  for  three  colonies ;  Arthur  Lee ;  several  unpub- 
lished  ones  of  Franklin;  the  copious  and  most  interesting 
official  and  private  correspondence  of  William  Samuel  John- 
son, agent  for  Connecticut ;  one  letter  and  fragments  of  letters 
of  Edmund  Burke,  agent  for  New  York ;  many  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable  ones  of  Garth,  a  member  of  parliament  and 
agent  for  South  Carolina ;  and  specimens  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Knox  and  Franklin  as  agents  of  Georgia. 

Analogous  to  these  are  the  confidential  communications 
which  passed  between  Hutchinson  and  Israel  Mauduit  and 
Thomas  Whately ;  between  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Deputy-Governor  Hamilton ;  between  Cecil  Cal- 
vert and  Hugh  Hammersley,  successive  secretaries  of  Mary- 
land, and  Lieutenant-Governor  Sharpe ;  between  ex-Governor 
Pownall  and  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston ;  between  Hollis  and  May- 
hew  and  Andrew  Eliot,  of  Boston.    Of  all  these  I  have  copies. 

Of  the  letter-books  and  draughts  of  letters  of  men  in  office, 
I  had  access  to  those  of  Bernard  for  a  single  year ;  to  those  of 
Hutchinson  for  many  years;  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
patriarch  of  the  American  Episcopal  church,  with  Archbishop 
Seeker;  to  those  of  Colden;  to  those  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Sharpe.  Many  letters  of  their  correspondents  f  eU  within  my 
reach. 

For  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  I  have  consulted  their  own 
archives,  and  to  that  end  have  visited  in  person  more  than  half 
the  old  thirteen  colonies. 

Long-continued  pursuit,  favored  by  a  general  good-will, 
has  brought  into  my  possession  papers,  or  copies  of  papers, 
from  very  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country  in 
every  colony.  Among  those  who  have  rendered  me  most 
valuable  aid  in  this  respect  I  must  name,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  late  Mr.  Colden,  of  New  York,  who  intrusted  to  me 
ftU  the  manuscripts  of  LieutenantrGovemor  Colden,  covering 
a  period  in  New  York  history  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
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I  Mr.  JolinsOD,  of  Stratford,  Connecticat,  who  pat  into 

Inds  tlioee  of  his  father,  cont^ning  excellent  contribii' 

Tlike  to  English  and  American  history ;  my  friend  Dr. 

tlie  present  bieliop  of   Pennsylvania,  who  fnmished 

^erouB  papers  of  equal  interest  and  novelty,  ilhistratiug 

:ory  of  New  York  and  of  the  anion ;  Mr.  Force,  of 

igtou   city,  whose   suceeas  in  collecting    materials  for 

I  hi.>!tory  ie  exceeded  only  by  his  honest  love  of  his- 

h ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Eliot,  of  BiJston ;  Mr.  WilUam  B.  Reed, 

^on  Elwyn,  and  Sir.  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  of  Pliila- 

Mr.  Tefft,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.   Swain,  of  North 

,  who  ehow  constant   readineee  to  further  my  inqni- 

'  Connecticut  Historical  Society;  the  president  and 

I  of  Yale  college,  who  sent  me  nnique  documents  from 

Irary  of  that  institution ;  Mr.  William  C.   Preston,  of 

I  Carolina,  to  whom  I  owe  precious  memorials  of  the 

ind  deeds  of  the  South. 

I  most  valuable  acquisition  of  ad  was  the  collection  of 
>er8  of  Samuel  Adams,  which  came  to  me  through  the 
1  Adams  "Welles.  They  contain  the  manuscripts  of 
I  Adams,  especially  draughts  of  his  letters  to  his  many 
londente,  and  draughts  of  public  documents.  They  eon- 
implcte  journals  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Corre- 
i  letters  it  sent  out,  and  the  letters  il 
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Bent  their  coni3nct  from  their  own  point  of  view.    I  hope,  at 
least,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  written  with  candor,  neither 
exaggerating  vices  of  character,  nor  reviving  national  animosi' 
ties,  hnt  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  virtue  wherever  found. 
Sew  You,  13  Mag,  iSBJ^ 

/Wy,  ISSS. 
P.  S. — Among  printed  materials  I  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
most  thorough  attention  to  the  newspapers  of  the  times  treated 
of,  so  far  as  the;  were  accessible  to  me,  especially  to  those  in 
the  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachosetts ;  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington ; 
of  the  Athenssnm  at  Boston ;  of  Uie  Historical  Society  at  Kew 
York,  and  of  the  pnbhc  libraries  in  Philadelphia. 
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70  C«  E.    By  MoBRiB  J.  Raphall.    2  vols.    12mo.    Clotb,  $4.00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  A«  L.  E(Xppbn.  2  vols. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $8.00. 

"This  tnily  ezcenent  work  Boppliee,  in  a  Toxy  satiBfactorr  manner,  a  want  long  felt 
by  erery  stadeot  of  hiftory.  It  »  concise  in  style.  compreheDsiTe  in  matter,  Inad  in 
anangement,  and  ftill  of  ripe  scholarship  and  refearcn. 

"The  aatnor's  purpose  was  to  present  an  accarate  description  of  the  world  during 
the  different  periods  from  the  ultimate  difislon  of  the  Boman  empire,  down  to  the  con- 
qnest  of  Oonstaiitinople  in  the  Bast,  and  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  West  He  has 
made  ample  ase  of  the  best  geographical  authorities,  and  has  brought  together  a  vast 
amoont  of  minute  luformatioo  on  eubjecta  that  ate  often  very  obicnre."— Z¥.  O,  K, 
Adami*t  Manual  qf  EUtorical  Literature. 

HISTORY  OF  CIYILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Hknrt  Thojiab 

Buckle.    2  vols.    8vo.    Oloth,  $4.00;  half  calf,  extra,  $8.00. 

"Whoever  misses  reading  this  book  will  miss  reading  what  is,  in  Tarious  respects,  to 
the  beet  of  our  Judgment  and  experience,  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  day— one, 
indeed,  that  no  thoughtfol,  inqairmg  mlod  would  miss  reading  for  a  good  deal  Let  the 
reader  be  as  adverse  as  he  may  be  to  the  writer's  pbiloHophy,  let  him  be  as  devoted  to 
the  obstructive  as  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  the  progress  party,  let  him  be  as  orthodox  in  church 
creed  as  the  other  is  heterodox,  as  dogmatic  aa  the  author  is  skeptical— let  him,  in  short, 
find  his  prejudices  shocked  at  every  tarn  of  the  argument,  and  aU  his  prepossessions 
whistled  down  the  wind— still,  there  (s  so  much  in  this  extraordinary  volume  to  etimnlate 
reflection  and  excite  to  inquiry,  and  provoke  to  earnest  investigation,  perhaps  (to  this  or 
that  reader)  on  a  track  hitherto  untrodden,  and  across  the  viigin  soil  of  untiUed  fleld#. 
fkesh  woods  and  pastures  new,  that  we  may  ikirly  defy  the  most  hostile  spirit,  the  most 
mistrustful  and  lea»t  sympathetic,  to  read  it  through  without  being  giad  of  having  done 
so,  or  having  beffun  it,  or  even  glanced  at  almost  any  one  of  its  pages,  to  pass  it  away 
unread."— imo  Monthly  Magcu^ne  (London). 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION,  AND  OTHER  POLITIOAL 
ESSAYS.  By  Waltbb  Baqehot.  Latest  revised  edition.  Contain- 
ing Essays  on  the  Characters  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart,  never  before  published  in  this  country.  With  an  American 
Preface.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  A  work  that  deserves  to  be  widely  and  fkmiUarly  known.  Its  title,  however,  is  so 
little  sugge9tive  of  its  real  character,  and  is  so  certain  to  repel  and  mislead  American 
readers,  that  some  preflitory  words  may  be  usefal  for  the  correction  of  erroneous  im- 
pressions, it  is  well  known  that  the  term  *  Constitution  *  in  its  political  sense,  has  very 
different  significations  in  England  and  in  this  country.  With  us  it  means  a  written  instru- 
ment. The  English  have  no  such  written  document.  By  the  national  Constitution  they 
mean  their  actual  social  and  political  order- the  whole  body  of  laws,  usages,  and  precede- 
dents,  which  have  been  Inherited  ttoxn  former  generations,  and  by  whidi  the  practice  of 
government  is  regulated.  A  work  upon  the  Bnglish  Constitution,  therefore,  brings  ns 
naturally  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  BnglSsh 
political  (nstitotions  and  social  life.  Mr.  Bagehot  is  not  so  much  a  partisan  or  an  advocate 
as  a  cool  philosophical  inquirer,  with  large  knowledge,  clear  Insight,  independent  opinions, 
and  great  nreedom  ttom  the  bias  of  what  he  terms '  that  territorial  sectarianism  called 
patriotifm.*  Taking  up  in  succession  the  Cabinet,  the  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  considers  them  in  what  may  be  called  their  dynamical  inter- 
actions, and  in  relation  to  the  habits,  traditions,  cultnre,  and  character  of  the  English 
people.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  volume  so  useftil  for  our  ooontzymen  to  peruse 
before  visiting  Engfamd.'*— i^Viom  the  American  Pr^aee, 
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English   reformation,    how  it  oame  about, 

■>  WUY  WE  SHOULD  UPUOLD  IT.     By  Cbskinooaii  Gbixie, 
*.,  antbor  of  "The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,"     12ino.     Cloth, 
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